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Sir — I herewith transmit to the Legislature the thirty-eighth 
annoal report of the New-York Institation for the Instruction of 
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ORAK WILKINSON MORRIS, A. M., WILLIAM HENRT WBEKS, 

JACOB VAN NOSTRAND, A. M., EGBERT LAKGDON BANGS, ▲. H., 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, A. M., JANE TOMUNSON MEIGS, 

EDWARD PEET, A. M., WALTER WILSON ANGUS, 

JEREBHAH WOOD CONELIN, JAMES SULLIVAN WELLS, 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Directors of the New- York Instiitutioii for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, respectfully submit to the Legislature, their 
thirty-eighth annual report, putting on record the transactions of 
the calendar year, eighteen hundred and fifty-six, and the pro- 
gress and present condition of the Institution under their care. 

The past year has been one of greater embarrassment, effort and 
anxiety than any previous year, in the history of the Institution. 
Prom causes well known to the Legislature, all the appropria- 
tions from the State for the present fiscal year were cut off, thus 
leaving the Institution without means to meet even its ordinary 
expenses. The new 1>iiildings were mainly up, but in an un- 
finished condition, requiring a heavy expenditure to make them 
tenantable, and the building fund completely exhausted. The 
old buildings had been sold to discharge pressing obligations in- 
curred in erecting the new ones, and the purchaser was to have 
possession after the school was dismissed for the vacation. Our 
difficulties and responsibilities were made more embarrassing by 
the prospect of a large accession of pupils at the beginning of the 
new term. Required by the State, and obliged by every princi- 
ple of Christianity and humanity to receive all deserving appli- 
cants for instruction, we found the treasury of the State closed 
upon us, leaving us but the resource of loans, on the faith, that 
the present Legislature would repair the omissions of the past. 
Permitted to occupy our old buildings, or portions of them only, 
for a few weeks of the present term, we were subjected to the 
necessity of issuing bonds secured by mortgage on the premises, 
to put our new buildings in a habitable condition, an object we 
were only able partially to effect, when the removal of a family of 
nearly three hundred and fifty persons, with their household 
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stuff, school apparatus and other appurtenances was effected| 
to buildings which as yet exhibited but little more than great 
capability of future comfort and convenience. « 

Under these circumstances it is a matter of no small gratifica- 
tion, and for devout thankfulness, that the prosperity and use- 
fulness of the Institution has, as yet, been maintained without 
check. The Board have the satisfaction to believe that by their 
efforts to sustain, during this season of severe and unwonted 
trial, one of the most interesting of the charitable institutions of 
the State, they have deserved well of the people and of the Leg- 
islature of New-York. And they trust their labors will be re- 
warded by that prompt aid on the part of the Legislature which 
has now become indispensable, to prevent the loss to the Institu- 
tion, to the Deaf and Dumb, to the State itself, of property in 
which a third of a million has been invested, and of nearly all 
the fruits of many years of diligent toil and anxious watch- 
fulness to build up an institution for the deaf and dumb worthy 
of our great State. 

A copy of the Treasurer's account for the year, 1856, is here- 
with submitted in detail. The receipts of the year have amounted 
to fifty-four thousand nine hundred ninety-one dollars and nine 
cents ; and the disbursements for the same period, including the 
balance of eight thousand five hundred and ninety-eight dollars 
and forty cents due the Treasurer on the first day of January 
last, have amounted to fifty-six thousand eight hundred fifty- 
seven dollars and forty-five cents^ leaving this Institution in debt 
to its Treasurer in the sum of eighteen hundred sixty-six dollars 
and thirty-six cents. 

When the claims of the Institution on the Legislature arising 
from the failure of the appropriation bills shall have been dis- 
charged under existing; laws, the question will still remain for 
consideration how far the State will aid in the completion of the 
new buildings, and in discharging the heavy debt already incur- 
red for their erection. Restrained from making a direct applica- 
tion, by one of the conditions annexed to a partial grant from 
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the Legislature of 1855, the Board still but discharge a duty both 
to the Institution and the State, in making known the condition 
and wants of the Institution to the Legislature, to whose wisdom 
and benevolence they leave the remedy. 



TREASURER'S ACCOUNT FOR 1856- 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Groceries and Provisions. 

Butcher's meats, 48,512 lbs, |3,992 97 

Fresh fish, 1,246 lbs, 123 26 

do shad, 700 lbs, 166 00 

Salted mackerel, 2 J bbls, 27 26 

do codfish, 4 qtls, 17 76 

do pork, 3 bbls, 66 50 

Smoked beef, 57^ lbs, 6 57 

do hams, 1,034 lbs, 142 77 

Smoking hams, « 1 76 

Fresh pork, loin, 983 lbs, 119 35 

Sausages, 950 lbs, 104 60 

Poultry, 705 lbs, 109 19 

Chickens,9, .... 4 88 

Oysters, 400, 3 00 

Butter, 10,296 lbs, 2,523 33 

Cheese, 819 lbs, 94 65 

Lard,4421bs, 65 36 

Flour, 466 bbls, 3,797 60 

Corn meal, 895 lbs, 19 32 

Hommony, 3,700 lbs, 1 99 75 

Rice, 1,380 lbs, 60 71 

Sugar, (brown,) 8,040 lbs, 809 86 

do (white,) 1 ,608 lbs, 183 93 

Molasses, 1,339 galls, 642 80 

Dried peaches, 169 lbs, 16 90 

Coflfee, 1,314 lbs, 197 36 

Roasting coflTee, 1 ,916 lbs, 10 33 

Tea, young hyson, 321 lbs, 1 13 69 

Carried forward, $13,491 32 
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Srought forwaid, $13,491 32 

Tea, Oolong, 164 lbs, 65 10 

Eggs, 4,661, % 82 66 

Milk, 589 qts, , 39 19 

Crackers, 137 lbs,.: 1104 

Potatoes, 290 bbls, 626 87 

Sweet potatoes, 32 bbls, 92 75 

Apples, 48 bbls, 131 88 

Dried apples, 332 lbs, 11 12 

Peaches, 14 baskets, 33 50 

Strawberries, 3,050 baskets, 1 59 00 

Baspberries, 112 baskets, 14 00 

Slackberries, 50 qts, 8 75 

Whortleberries, 52 qts, 8 25 

Cranberries, 1 J bush., 7 00 

Tomatoes, 3 bush, •* 2 50 

Quinces, 750, 9 56 

Melons, 86, 6 68 

Yeast, 54 qts, 6 40 

Turnips, 22 bbls, 16 75 

Carrots, 4 bbls, 4 00 

Parsnips, 3 bush, 5 07 

Onions, 7 bush, 2 44 

Pickles, 5,600, 29 63 

Raisins, 2^ boxes, 9 25 

Cocoa, 5 lbs., 63 

Salmon, 14 lbs., 4 34 

Filling Ice House., 30 00 

Vinegar, 9 bbls., 33 24 

Cider, 1 bbl, 4 75 

Salt, 11 J sacks, 20 52 

Pepper, 104 lbs., 13 90 

Mustard, 28 lbs., * 6 26 

Spices., 4 31 

Carried forward, $14,992 65 



15,101 22 



15^93 41 
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Brought forward, $14,992 65 | 

Brandy, 1 J galls., ♦ • • 12 00 

Hops, 5 lbs., ; . • fc 1 05 

Malt, ^bush., ^ 85 

Salad oil, 6 bottles, ,.,.. 2 76 

Cabbages, 693., * 35 63 

Carting vegetables, 10 00 

Cake, '. , . .^ . . • • 6 00 

Salt petre, 1 lb., 1 60 

Bread, 332 loaves, ....••.,...• 38 79 

For Salaries and Wages. 
President, professors and teachers,.. . . $13,151 99 

Steward, matron and assistant, 1,225 00 

Housekeeper, baker and cook, % 471 43 

Waiters, 1,044 99 

For Clothing. 

Black cloth, 4i yds., $11 71 

Cassimere, 43 yds., 37 12 

Kentucky Jean, 669 yds., 232 79 

Marseilles, | yd., 75 

Drilling linen, 231 yds., 40 52 

Check linen, 22 yds., 7 34 

Coats, 45, 262 75 

Pantaloons, 41 149 00 

Vests,90, 108 63 

Caps,91, 63 87 

Boots, 9 prs., 49 37 

Shoes and repairing, 26 35 

Shoe blacking 46 lbs., 9 12 

Half hose, 8^doz., 19 66 

Hose, 18 doz., 32 02 

Mittens, 8J doz., 20 83 

Collars, 4i doz., 17 46 

Caried forward, $1,089 19 $30,994 63 
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Brought forward, $1 ,089 1 9 $30,994 63 

Shirts and drawers, 19 26 

Suspenders, 12 doz., 16 97 

Cravats, 6 J doz., 11 23 

Dresses, 4 63 

Satinett, 140 yds., 66 96 

Combs, ivory, 11 doz 13 90 

Combs, dressing, 6| doz 6 14 

Combs, wood, 5 gross, 1 40 

Prints, 846 yds., 89 63 

Delaine, 86i yds., :.. 17 41 

Jaconet, 152J yds., 33 46 

Swiss, 10 yds., 2 75 

Lawn, 48 yds., 12 29 

Linen, 56 J yds., 27 25 

Gingham, 102^ yds., 12 51 

Muslin, 994 yds., 96 97 

Merino, 5 yds., 4 37 

Plaid, 67| yds. , .• 17 16 

Debege,147|yds., 18 29 

Cambric, 105 yds., 6 73 

Canton flannel, 34 yds., 3 40 

Silk,35 yds., 23 72 

Shawl, 1, 10 50 

Mantilla, 1, 3 00 

Cloaks, 2, 14 50 

Handkerchiefs, 9^, doz., 14 32 

Sonnets and trimming, 20, 51 26 

Ribbons and lace, 42 13 

Gloves, 5 J doz., 11 29 

Mitts, 8 doz., 3 56 

Thread, needles, &c., 42 69 

Spool cotton, 49 doz., 15 15 

Woolen yarn, 2 lbs., 2 50 

Gaiters, 21 pairs, • 36 00 

Brushes, tooth and hair, 2 doz., 8 24 

Carried forward $1 ,845 76 $30,994 63 
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Brought forward $1^5 76 130^94 63 

Bmslies, shoe^ | doz., . «. 88 

Brashes, clothes^ 1, 09 

Shaying apparatHS 4 38 

Trunks,?, 10 50 

Whalebone, : 8 39 

Castile soap^ I3| lbs., 1 93 

Carting baggage, 10 50 

Skates, a pairs, 3 75 

Skirts,?, 5 50 

Cash advanced pupils, 618 01 

2J504 69 

For clothing and cash advanced pistpils, 

per foregoing account^ $2,504 69 

For shoes and repairs for pupils^ per 

shoe shop account,. 1,246 03 

For clothes, making and trimming for 

pupils, per tailor^s account, ^ 439 71 

Total for clothing, $4,190 43 

Building and Repairs. 

Repairing roof, leaders, &o., . • • • |28 78 

do stoves and furnaces^ 88 81 

Hardware, • 76 79 

Paints, glass, &c., 20 59 

Plumber's bill,..., 121 64 

Mason's do 12 50 

Carpenter's do 55 12 

Lumber, 22 63 

426 86 

Furniture. 

Crockery, $243 58 

Matresses and repairing, 271 44 

Sheeting, 877 yards, 139 39 

Counterpanes, 50, 87 50 

Carried forward |741 91 |33,926 18 
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Brought forward, ♦741 91 |3S,926 18 

Blankets, 37 pairs, f 131 60 

Cotton batts, 100 lbs., 11 50 

Towelling, 304 yds., . . / 43 91 

Diaper, 36 do ....' 1125 

Burlaps, 131 do 27 31 

Cambric, 126J do 12 63 

Ticking, 417 do 46 74 

Gingham, 114| do ^... 14 25 

Spoons, 4 gross, .. .^ ......^ 6 19 

Brooms, 12/^ doz., v . . . 29 22 

Pails, cedar 3 do ..* ^. 2 38 

Brushes, window, 3, ..♦•••. 4 37 

do .scrub, 8,..««^^ •«^« •••^«« 2 50 

do whitewTi2, ..•...,..• 625 

Coal hods. 2,.,.^ 170 

Shovels l,.f * 87 

Tacks, 1 01 

Straw, 1111 bdls.,...^ 49 38 

Bedsteads^, 30 90 00 

Lime, 1 bush. • . . 90 

Sand, 21oads, 2 01 

Matting, 10 yds., 6 00 

Table cov's, 2 % ., 6 00 

Shades, 2 ^ 3 50 

Crash, 25 yds., 2 25 

Pot, i 1 50 

Lanterns, 3 3 94 

Bed cords, 4 1 00 

Rat poison, ^ . ... ... 63 

Hardware, 3 • 18 25 

Stoves and repairing, 46 6# 

Tinware^ do 116 35 

Clocks, do 3 13 

Furniture, do ............... 24 62 



Carried forward, $1,470 61 $33,926 18 
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Brought forward, $1,470 61 133,926 18 

Jug,l, ,.. 60 

Gimp, 8a 

Bath brick, 14 



For Fuel and Lights. 

White and red ash coal, 304 1 tons,.. . $1,919 62 

Cumberland do 2 do .••• 26 60 

Charcoal, 839 bbs., 399 78 

Wood, 36 loads,; 87 60 

Rosin, 207 bbls., 298 66 

Oil,66gals., • 88 10 

Candles, 636 lbs.,. ^ 184 66 

Matches, 3^ gross, 6 66 

Iron filings, 100 lbs., 2 00 

Shovels, 3, 2 88 

Camphine, 2 J galls., • 2 26 

Axe, 1, 1 26 

Saw, 1,. 1 00 

Repairing gas fixtures,. • 33 01 

For Stable. 

Hay, 32,627 lbs., $406 41 

Straw, 774 bundles, 42.71 

Oats, 400 bush., 220 91 

Fine feed, 820 bush., 316 43 

Corn meal, 6,860 lbs.,.. 106 20 

Oilmeal,4,400 do 101 63 

Shoeing horses, 60 69 

Repairing wagon and harness^ 69 98 

Rakes, brushes and combs, 2 67 

Shovels, 2, 1 74 

Wages of stableman, 144 00 



/*■ 



stock, tools and wages — bookbindery, . tl,172 69 
« « « cabinet shop,. 614 64 

« " « shoe shop,... 1,441 13 



1,471 97 



3,051 58 



1,452 16 



Carried forward, $3,228 46 $39,901 8d 
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Brought forward,. ..^ 

Trimmings, wages, &c., tailor's shop,,. 

Gardener's wages, seeds, &c., 

Soap, starch and labor, for washing, . . 
Medicines and professional attendance, 
Books, slates and stationery, for schools, 

Diplomas and filling, 

Printing annual report, circulars, &c.,. 

Expense delegations to Albany, 

Expense publishing American Annals 

of the Deaf and Dumb, 

Engraving and printing certificates, . . . 

Accountant, 

Express charges, 

Bailroad and stage fare, 

Postage, 

Stationery, .• 

Legal expenses, 

Discount and interest, • 

Account book, 

Expense in removing, 

Advertising election, 

Insurance, 



$3^28 46 


709 44 


803 15 


1,013 18 


426 19 


274 87 


22 25 


83 76 


284 60 


165 00 


102 00 


75 00 


5 51 


150 05 


85 75 


53 62 


3 12 


58 73 


13 00 


604 88 


3 12 


191 48 



139,901 89 



Balance due Treasurer, January 1st, 1856, 



8,357 16 

$48,259 05 
8,598 40 

$56,857 45 



RECEIPTS. 
From Comptroller of State for State pupils, board 

and tuition, $33,007 50 

Comptroller of State pr. act April 3d, 1834, 5,000 00 

Regents University, for 1856, 622 68 

do for 1857, 582 42 

Comptroller of the city of New-York, for 
board and tuition of sixteen pupils, 2,400 60 



Carried forward, $41,612 60 



90 



Brought fofvrard, 

Prom Treasurer State of New Jersey, for board, 
tuition and clothing of pupils from said 

State, • 

Comptroller of the city of New- York, for 
clothing city and State pupils from said 

county, 

Treasurer of Albany county, clothing State 

pupils from said county, 
do Ghautauque do do 
do Chenango do do 
do Delaware do do 
do Greene do do 
do Herkimer do do 
do Jefferson do do 
do Kings do do 
do Lewis do do 
do Niagara do do 
do Montgomery do do 
do Onei4a do do 
do Otsego do do 
do Oswego do do 
do Onondaga do do 
do Orange do do 
do Queens do do 
do Rensselaer do do 
do Sockland do do 
do Saratoga do do 
do Schenectady do do 
do Schoharie do do 
do Sullivan do do 
do Tioga do do 
do Ulster do do 
do Warren do do 
do Wayne do do 
do Wyoming do do 
Clothing and cash furnished pupils, clothed 
by friends, 



141,612 60 



Amount carried forward, 



3,086 88 



780 00 

120 00 

120 00 
80 00 
40 00 
40 00 
40 00 

140 00 

600 00 
40 00 
40 00 
60 00 

360 00 

120 00 
80 00 
40 00 

240 00 
40 00 
60 00 
60 00 
80 00 
60 00 

240 00 
20 00 
24 38 

160 00 
40 00 

300 00 
40 00 

909 01 



$49,672 87 
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Brouglit forward, ^49,672 87 

From paying pupils, board and tuition, 3 ,956 34 

Work done in book bindery, 1 ,148 43 

do shoe shop, 34 08 

do tailors' shop, 18 63 

do Cabinet shop, 13 37 

Sales of empty casks, 34 38 

do old eopper, 55 23 

do scrap iron, 39 78 

do pigs, 18 00 

Balance due treasurer, 1857, 1,866 36 

$56,857 45 
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City and Countf (f J^TewYorkj ss. 

Personally appeared before me, George S. Bobbins, Treasur^f 

of the New-Tork Institution for the instruction of the Deaf tod 

Dumb, who being, by me duly sworn, did depose and say, that 

the foregoing accounts are true, according to the best of hts 

knowledge and belief. 

G. S. BOBBINS, Treasurer. 
Svratn before me this 12th " 
day of March, 1857, 

Wm. T. FarotuIM, Jfotar$ Public. 

DONATIONS 

To the free education fund. 

From E. Underbill, |30 00 

do e.O.Halsted, 100 00 

do Executors of J. McBride, deceased, . . . 500 00 

do do Czar Dunning, do ... 50 00 

1680 00 

do Anson 6. Phelps, life membership, 80 0» 

do J.Alstyne, do ......•.••. 30 00 

do J. Campbell, do 30 00 

do D. F. Tiemann,^ do ..#.•...... 80 00 

do C« Boome, do 30 04^ 

$730 0d 

■ ' -1 - 
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From the editors of the Commmercial Advertiser, their paper, 

do Churchman, do 

do Christian Advocate and 

Journal, do 

do New-York Evangelist, ... do 
do Christian Intelligencer,.. do 
do Radii, Hamilton, N. T.,. . do 
do Sentinel of Freedom, New- 
ark, N. Jt, do 

do Sunday School Advocate, do 

do -Foreign Missionary, do 

From the Regents of the University — Documentary History^ 

vol. VII. 
From the Secretary of State — Session LawS, and Senate and As- 
sembly Documents for sessions of 1855 and 1856. 
From Thomas Lawson, M. D. Surgeon General, U. S. army — ^Ar- 
my Meteorological Register. 

The number of pupils returned last yeai* was two hundred and 
ninety. During the year just closed, fifty-one new pupils have 
been admitted, and five former pupils re-admitted, making the 
whole number in school within the year three hundred and forty- 
six. Of these thirty-one have left. The number of pupils now 
in the Institution, as appears by the accompanying list, is three 
hundred and fifteen. This is the largest number of deaf-mute 
pupils ever assembled in one school, not excepting the London 
asylum, hitherto the largest in the world. This increase of pu- 
pils is due to various causes. The number of deaf-mute children 
in the State has no doubt increased and is still increasing with 
the increase of the whole population. The public sentiment of 
remote parts of the State has become more enlightened, and 
fewer deaf mutes are now withheld from the oflFered means of 
education — the just and enlightened benevolence of the Legisla- 
ture has required us to receive all deserving applicants, whereas 
for many years the policy was to make provision only for a limi- 
ted number, usually below the number of applicants; and finally 
the establishment of the High Class has tended and is still tend- 
ing, to favor an increase of pupils, beyond the actual number re- 
ceived in that class, partly, by drawing from abroad a larger 
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number of t)upils in contemplation of the advantages it will oflfer 
for completing their education hereafter, and partly by setting 
up a higlier standard of education for the deaf and dumb, thus 
causing fewer of our pupils to be prematurely removed by their 
friends than was formerly the case. From all these causes, it is 
probable that the increase of pupils for the next ten or twelve 
years will not be much left than for the last ten or twelve. As 
the present buildings when finished will accommodate from four 
hundred and fifty, to five hundred pupils, they will doubtless 
suffice for all the deaf-mute children of the State who will re- 
quire education for the next generation. What is to be done 
when there shall be more applicants than the New- York Institu- 
tion can receive, is a question which the authorities of that day 
will no doubt be competent to decide. It may be, that they will 
consider that the time has come for founding an institution in 
the western part of the State, a measure that could not now be 
entertained' without a serious waste of the means already provi- 
ded in connection with the New-YorJc Institution. 

Notwithstanding the crowded and uncomfortable condition of 
the buildings occupied by the Institution a great part of the year, 
and the serious inconveniences attending and restricting the out- 
door exercises of the female pupils especially, we record with 
thankfulness to God that our pupils have been, as in many former 
years, favored, for the most part, with that health without which 
all other temporal blessings are in vain. Among an average of 
nearly three hundred pupils we have to record but one death, 
that of a lad from Genesee county, in his third year of instruc- 
tion, who was removed in June last by congestion of the lungs. 
Considering the unfavorable circumstances of the year, the re- 
sult bears testimony to the watchful care and parental kindness 
of the matron and officers of the Institution. 

* 

Deaf mutes abroad in the streets are obviously more liable to 
accidents than those who can hear warnings of danger. In or- 
dinary cases, however, the habits of caution which have been 
impressed on them by former narrow escapes, or inculcated by 
anxious friends, are a compensation for the disadvantages of 
fheir condition, so far, tha* though our pupils, for many years 
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bave almost every day in the hours of recreation been freely io 
the streets, yet serious acddents hare been very rare. StOl, from 
the proportions of our dismissed pupils, of whose death by acei- 
4)ents we have heard, it is evident that male deaf mutes, in their 
propensity to do whatever those who hear are accustomed to do, 
too often recklessly expose themselves to danger. 

Probably the greatest danger to wMch deaf mutes are exposed 
is in walking on a railway track. In walking on an ordinary 
read, the habit of looking around them every few minutes is, in 
most cases, a sufiicient preventive, and even when this is neglee* 
tedy the driver of an approaching team can geneially turn it 
aside, even at the last moment. But on a railroad the rapiditjr 
of approach is such that a train eomes in sight and closes upon 
<he unconscious pedestrian within a very few minutes ; and th0 
engineer cannot suspect the dealness and danger of the person 
walking on the track, till it is too late to save him. * Under these 
circumstances, the act of a deaf and dumb person in walking 
along a railroad track, unless with a companion who can hear, 
should be regarded as little short of deliberate suicide; still the 
smooth, level and direct track is so comfortable to a wearied pe- 
dfestrian, that deaf men are frequently tempted to incur the dan- 
ger, looking around indeed with more than usual frequency and 
caution for the first hour or two, but as hours often elapse with- 
out a train passing, vigilance gradually relaxes, a train comes 
glancing along, the usual alarm is sounded, and the engineer 
continues his fiery career, expecting that the pedestrian, like 
hundreds of others already passed, will, by a few steps aside, put 
himself out of danger; nor is it till nearly the moment of colli- 
sion that he can suspect the melancholy truth. The man who 
should deliberately go to sleep on a railroad track, is hardly as 
reckless as the deaf man who should walk a few miles on the 
same track, since if the former is seen in time, his condition will 
be suspected, and the train stopped, whereas there is nothing to 
lead the engineer to suspect the deafness of the latter. We have, 
on one or two former occasions, referred to the danger which 
deaf mutes incur by such criminal recklessness, and have not 
neglected to inculcate caution on our pupils. Let us hope that 
the melancholy i^te of some of their schoolmates during the past 
year will prove a sufficient warning. 
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The department of instruction continues to present satisfactory 
results • On tliis point we refer to the report of the committee, 
who made the usual annual examination in July last. It is to 
be .regretted that the engagement of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction did not permit him to be present on that occasion. 
The Institution thus lost those suggestions for the improvement 
of its system of instruction and management, which the experi- 
ence and intelligence of that high officer may enable him to give, 
as well as the important moral and mental stimulus which his 
presence imparts to teachers and pupils. For this reason it is 
always the wish of the Board, and of all connected with the Insti- 
tution, that the Superintendent should, whenever it may consist 
with his other public duties, favor the institution with his pre- 
sence at the annual examinations. 

From the report just referred to, it will appear that while all 
the classes have been faithfully taught, and have by a diligent 
improvement of their opportunities deserved commendation, the 
graduating class, that of seven years standing, merits special 
praise. A larger proportion of this class were found qualified to 
enter the High Class, than had been the case with any graduatin|^ 
class since the High Class was established. 

The peculiar difficulties which attend the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb are not generally understood, and hence there 
seems to have arisen a popular opinion that the teacher ought 
to be able within the limited time of instruction, to carry for- 
ward the education of his less promising pupils to a point not 
far behind that which is attained by the more gifted portion. 
The time is yet within living memory, when the teaching of a 
deaf mute to read and write, was regarded as hardly short of a 
miracle. But this miracle has been so often repeated that there 
is a sentiment of disappointment if it is not performed in every 
case. The failures, however, are for the most part failures in 
teaching written language alone. Even those of our pupils who 
for want of verbal memory, from interruption in their course of 
instruction, or from beginning too late, only become able to con- 
verse with their relatives and friends, in a peculiar dialect of 
words and signs, still acquire in the Institution through thett 
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own language of gestures, an incalculable amount of general in- 
formation, otherwise inaccessible to them, from which thej will 
derive aid and comfort in the business and many trials of their 
after lives, and hopes that will lead their thoughts to a beUer 
life to come. 

On the other hand, not a few of our pupils, as the examination 
of the High Class testifies, have made a proficiency in all the 
branches of a good English education, which would be creditable 
to students in the fnll possession of their feculties. While it is 
matter of gratification that so many of our pupils become quali- 
fied to share in the social and intellectual enjoyments of the 
well-educated who hear, and in many cases to enter a useful and 
honorable career as teachers, artists, etc. ; still the actual degree 
of benefit as compared with the degraded and wretched lot of 
the uneducated deaf and dumb, is hardly less in the case of 
those of our pupils whose attainments are of a humbler character. 

The teachers employed in the Institution have all had several 
years' experience, half of them from ten to twenty-five years, and 
possess the confidence of the head of the Institution and the 
Board. There is but one new teacher, Miss Mary A. Merwin, a 
well educated young lady, already possessing some experience 
acquired in a private school for the deaf and dumb. She takes 
the place of Mrs. Marianne Brown, who retired at the close of 
th6 last term. 

Dudley Peet, M.D., who has in intervals of his medical studies 
taught a class with zeal and eflSciency, has left to engage in the 
active practice of his profession. The Board take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging the obligations of the Institution to his zeal and be- 
nevolence for four courses of chemical lectures delivered gratu- 
itously to the advanced pupils. 

The Institution is fortunate in the continued services of Mr. 
Edmund B. Peet, for many years its eflScient steward, and more 
recently superintendent of the premises at Fanwood, who has 
been appointed to the two offices just named, united since the 
removal. 

The mechanical department is not neglected, though as the 
shops are not yet built, the accommodations for this department 
are much less satisfactory than we could wish. 
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The great event of the year is the removal already referred 
to, on the fourth of December last, from Fiftieth-street to the 
new buildings at Fanwood, on Washington Heights, about nine 
miles north of the City Hall. As the grounds belonging to the 
Institution at Fanwood have an extent of thirty-seven acres, 
four times as large as those in Fiftieth-street, and are situated on 
heights directly overlooking a tide-water river more than a mile 
broad, they command an extensive and varied prospect, and af- 
ford abundant space for that exercise in a pure bracing atmos- 
phere, so favorable to the health and happiness of the young ; 
space also for more extensive instruction in horticulture and ag- 
riculture, than has hitherto been practicable. This last con- 
sideration is not of small importance, since so many of our boys 
are the sons of farmers, and will find agriculture a pursuit 
which, if less lucrative than some of the mechanical trades, is 
better adapted to secure the permanent enjoyment of health and 
contentment. 

Descriptions and views of the new buildings have been exten- 
sively circulated, during the past three years, in connection with 
our annual reports, in a pamphlet containing the proceedings of 
the laying of the cornerstone, and in the American Annals of the 
Deaf and Dumb, making an extended description unnecessary in 
this place. The main front as seen in the views, is to the west 
overlooking the Hudson river, which is distant only a few hun- 
dred yards, down an abrupt descent; the elevation, above the 
river level, being one hundred and twenty-seven feet. The 
Hudson River railroad, running under the hill, along the margin 
of the river, has a station in the vicinity, and the level of the 
plateau on which the Institution stands is gained on this side by 
a winding road up the hill. On the other side of the grounds 
is the public road to King's bridge, on which stages run to and 
from the city several times a day. 

The plan of the building is the result of careful research and 
study, and is generally admitted to be a model for an institution 
of the kind. There are five principal buildings, (exclusive of 
the shops and other out buildings yet to be erected,) three of 
which are seen in the view, viz : the front building, containing 
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rooms for the directors, for the president and his family, for the 
steward and matron, for the teachers who board in the In- 
stitution, and for visitors; and the two wings of which tha 
southernmost is appropriated to the girls, and the other to the 
boys. The two other buildings, not seen in the view, are tha 
central building, containing the large dining hall on the first 
floor, kitchens in the basement, and a chapel sixty by eighty 
feet, and thirty feet high above, — and the school house in the 
rear, containing class, lecture, library and cabinet rooms, and in 
its upper story, a hall of design, lighted from above. , The dor- 
mitories in the upper stories of the wings and front buildings are 
high, airy and well ventilated. As security against fire, they 
are furnished with gigantic water tanks, and the access to them 
is by broad and massive flights of stone steps. The whole of 
the buildings are warmed and ventilated by an improved appa^ 
ratus, which supplies pure air of the proper temperature to 
every part of the structure by means of a fan blower, driven by 
steam. 

The boys and girls respectively have each their appropriate 
bathing and washing rooms, in the basement of their own wing, 
their sitting room on the first floor, their hospitals and dormito- 
ries for each sex distinct, with connections on the side of the 
females with the apartments of the matron, and on the side of 
the males with those of the steward. The connections with the 
dining room, chapel, and school rooms are by covered passages 
or corridors, which will enable the boys and girls respectively 
to. assemble in all weathers, for meals, religious worship and in- 
struction, without exposure to the weather, and without interfer- 
ing with each other in the passages. 

It is now nearly thirty-ninety ears since, after a year's existence 
on paper only, the Institution was actually opened with a class 
of four pupils. Eleven years the school was kept in the build- 
ing in the park, known as the Old Alms House, the boarding 
pupils, (two-fifths of the pupils then being day-scholars,) living 
with teachers in hired houses. In April 1829, the Institution 
first occupied the buildings on Fiftieth street, then quite out of 
town, and surrounded by orchards, grave yards, gardens, woods 
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and swamps. During the twentj-seven years and eight months 
fiiat it remained on that site, more than a thousand deaf mutes 
have been, for a longer or shorter time, under instruction with- 
in its walls, of which number two-thirds, both there entered 
and from thence graduated. There are few buildings in our 
country which will be held in more affectionate remembrance. 
Hundreds of deaf mutes will preserve the views of those build- 
ings given in our printed reports, as men preserve memorials of 
their intellectual and moral birth place, and of the home of the 
happiest years of their lives. 

The removal forming an important epoch in the history of the 
Institution, seems a suitable occasion to put on record the lead- 
ing facts in that history. Its origin and the events of the 
first twenty-five years are indeed detailed in our twenty-fifth 
report, but as our pupils have been changed twice over, and two 
thirds of our directors and teachers have also been changed, in the 
thirteen years since that report was published, it can now be in 
the hands of but few of those more directly interested in the In- 
stitution. 

The New-York Instititution for the deaf and dumb was the 
second of the kind on this side of the Atlantic. The American 
Asylum at Hartford preceded it only about a year, and, at that 
time, there were but fom^ or five schools for th? deaf and dumb 
in the British Isles. Of perhaps two hundred such schools in 
Europe and America, not more than thirty can claim an earlier 
date than our own. Though the instruction of here and there 
an isolated deaf mute, by private teachers, dates back nearly 
three hundred years, the first public school for this class of 
learners was that founded at Paris by the benevolent De PEpee, 
less than a century ago. 

There is reason to believe that the author of the curious old 
book on deaf-mute instruction, entitled Vox Oculis Subjecta^ was 
the same citizen of New-Tork, of the name of Green, mentioned 
in our twenty-fifth report, who, in the year 1780, placed his sou 
Charles, a boy of eight years, under the care of the celebrated 
Thomas Braidwood, who, though not the first British teacher 
of the deaf and dumb, may be considered the father of the pre- 
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sent institutions for deaf mutes in those islands. An enthusi- 
astic letter written by Mr. Green, after a visit to his son at 
Braid wood's school, was published in the " Medical Repository," 
and sowed the first seed from which grew fhe interest in the 
subject of deaf-mute instruction that led to the foundation of 
the New- York Institution. 

A grandson of this Thomas Braidwood, coming to America 
about the year 1811, in the course of an unhappily, erratic and 
dissolute career, spent some time at New-Tork, where he col- 
lected a few deaf mutes, and made an encouraging beginning in 
teaching them. This enterprise, though like thosp of the same 
unfortunate man in Virginia, it was soon broken up by his mis- 
conduct, attracted the attention of Dr. Samuel Akerly and other 
citizens of New-York, and helped to prepare the way for the 
establishment of our Institution. 

In the latter part of the year 1816, William Lee, Esq., re- 
turning to New- York from Bordeaux, where he had been U. S. 
consul, brought a circular letter from Mr. Gard, a distinguished 
deaf mute, and a teacher in the school of Bourdeaux, the second 
of the kind in France, offering his services to come to this coun- 
try as a teacher of the deaf and dumb. It is probable this pro- 
posal was suggested by the visit, that same year, of Mr. Gal- 
laudet at Paris, where he engaged the services of Laurent Clerc, 
a personal friend of Mr. Gard, thus suggesting that this vast 
country oflFered a clear and promising field for the establishment 
of new institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

This letter was placed in the hands of Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, 
a man of great social influence, extensive learning, and warm 
philanthropy. By the efforts of Dr. Mitchell, and of his relative, 
Dr. Samuel Akerly, * already mentioned, a meeting was held at 
the house of the Rev. John Stanford, whose sympathies had 
already been enlisted in behalf of the deaf and dumb by finding 
in the alms house, of which he was Chaplain, several of these 
unhappy children, to whom the consolations of religion were in- 

* Dr. Akerly was for ten ^ears, from 1821 to 1831, at onoe pbjsioian, secretary, and 
Buperintendent of the Institation. He was subsequently one of the foonders of the New- 
York Institution for the Blind> and its first president. 
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accessible ; and whom there was none to teach. Among the 
other gentlemen who took part in the earliest efforts for the es- 
tablishment of a school for deaf mutes in our city, we find the 
names of the venerable Silyanus Miller, one of the early vice 
presidents of the Institution, and almost the only survivor of its 
first Soard of directors, and of General Jones Mapes, for several 
years its treasurer. 

The private meetings of these gentlemen led to public meet- 
ings, by means of which the practicability and duty of instruct- 
ing the deaf and dumb began to be impressed on the minds of 
many benevolent citizens. After some delay ^caused by the 
objection urged by some in ignorance of the number of deaf mutes 
in the country, that the school about to be established at Hart- 
ford, by Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clere, under very favorable 
auspices, would suffice for all the deaf and dumb of the United 
States ; an objection refuted by the discovery that there were at 
least sixty-six deaf mutes in the city of New- York alone ; a so- 
ciety was formed with a list of officers and directors, heaWed by 
the illustrious name of De Witt Clinton, and on the 15th April, 
1817, (the same day the Asylum at Hartford was opened,) the 
" New- York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb ^ 
received its first charter from the Legislature. 

No grant of money accompanied the charter, and though sub- 
scriptions were immediately set on foot to collect funds, the want 
of teachers prevented the opening of the school for more than a 
year. 

The first effort of the Board of directors, under the act of in- 
corporation, was of course to obtain a well qualified teacher. 
For reasons not now well understood, Mr. Gard, though an able 
teacher, was not sent for. The eyes of the founders of our Insti- 
tution seem to have been directed towards the British schools. 
Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc at Hartford, following the example 
of Sicard, had excluded the teaching of articulation from their 
course, as requiring a heavy expenditure of time and labor, and . 
seldom producing results of any practical value. Yet the suc- 
cess of Braidwood in teaching his pupils to articulate, had been 
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highly extolled^ and probably not a little exaggerated, like the 
soccer of the German teachers at a later day, by enthusiastie 
visitors. To the founders of our Institution, influenced by these 
reports, the teaching the dumb to speak, and the deaf to read on 
the lips probably appeared the most important and attractire 
feature in deaf-mute instruction. We find therefore, that their 
first efforts to obtain a teacher was directed to the British schools. 
The terms demanded, however, were so exorbitant that the ap- 
plication in that quarter was dropped. 

Thus the Institution continued in abeyance, when the Rev. 
Abraham O. Stansbury, who had been employed for a year to 
take charge of the domestic concerns of the asylum at Hartford, 
and in that situation had acquired some skill in the colloquial 
language of the deaf and dumb, and some vague notion of the 
method of Instructing them, came to New- York, and offered his 
cervices to organize the school. The offer was, with some hesi- 
tation, accepted, and the school was opened with four pupils, 
May 12th, 1818. After a few months, as the number of pupils 
increased. Miss Mary Stansbury, an amiable and intelligent lady, 
sister of the first teacher, was engaged as a teacher, and also the 
following year, Mr. Horace Loof borrow. The latter gentleman, 
on the resignation of Mr Stansbury in 1821, was appointed prin- 
cipal teacher, which important office he held for ten years. * 

Mr. Stansbury appears, so far as we can now ascertain, to have 
been guided principally by Dr. Watson's book on the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb. Efforts were made, in some cases, to 
teach articulation, but with such unsatisfactory results that they 
were soon abandoned. Mr. Loofborrow posjjessed a considerable 
fecility in the language of gestures, and that ascendancy over the 
minds of his pupils, when he chose to exert it, so essential to a 
teacher of the deaf and dumb, but the Immediate control of the 
pupils out of school hours being, by a defective system of admin- 
istration, committed to others, the discipline was not as good as 
it might have been. In the school-room Mr. L. prided himself 
in relying on his own resources, aided only by such hints as he 

* We have to regret the recent death of Mr. Loofborrow. Mr. and Miss Stansbory died 
auuiy jeari a^o. 
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could find in the works of Sicard. Some of his assistants were 
imperfectly educated deaf mutes, and the instruction in the 
younger classes was often a mere mechanical and lifeless repeti- 
tion of methodical signs for words, and words by dictation of 
signs. Und^ these circumstances, though by the zeal and abili- 
ty of some of the teachers much good was accomplished; yet the 
general results were estimated to fall behind those attained at 
the Hartford and Philadelphia schools, which were better fur- 
nished with teachers, and had, at the outset, the full advantage 
of an improved system. 

The Legislature of New-Tork, which, as we have seen, had at 
first merely granted a charter, assumed the patronage of the In- 
stitution as early as April, 1819; from that time to this, its bene- 
factions have been continued with a slow and cautious, but 
steadily increasing liberality, and no withdrawal of grants once 
made. The first permanent provision for State pupils was made 
in 1822, authorising the instruction of onJy four pupils from 
each Senate District, or thirty-two in all, for a term of three 
years only — a term barely sufficient to make a beginning of in- 
struction. We rejoice to record that, as early as 1825, it was 
extended to four years, in 1830 to five, and in 1838, for the more 
deserving, to seven years. The number of State pupils, also, has 
been from time to time, slowly and guardedly increased. It was 
not till within these two years that the Legislature removed the 

limitation to the number of State pupils, requiring the Institu- 
tion, with the sanction of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to place on the State lists all deserving applicants, instead 
of the old plan of educating a certain number, and shutting the 
door on other applicants equally deserving. 

For several years after the foundation of the Institution, the 
efforts of its friends were mainly directed to the accumulation of 
a building fund. In 1817 the Legislature made a grant of ten 
thousand dollars for the erection of buildings, annexing the con- 
ditions, that the Directors should raise an equal amount, and 
that the Institution should be subject to the visitation of the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. The immediate pur 
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pose of this last condition was, that the Snperintendent might 
certain, from a comparison with the schools of Hartford and Phila- 
delphia, whether the system rfthe New-York Institution was as de- 
fective as popular opinion then held it to be. Mr. Flagg, the then 
able and*efficient Superintendent, performed the duty assigned to 
him,hy a thorough examination of the results attained in the New- 
Tork, Hartford and Philadelphia schools^ and in the Central 
Asylum, then existing under the patronage of this State at Cana- 
joharie, but in 1836 united to the New-York Institution. Tli» 
results of this examination, as detailed in an able report, awaken- 
ed the Directors of our Institution to the defects of their system 
of instruction, and incited them to efforts to obtain^ as soon a» 
their new buildings were completed, teachers who could bring 
with them a knowledge of the best methods then existing. 

The Institution was established in the new buildings od 
JPiftieth-stieet in April, 1829, and the following year, the efforts 
of the directors to obtain well qualified teachers were happiljr 
successful. Mr. Leon Vaisse, a young teacher from the Insti- 
tution of Paris, (of which he is now the most distinguished pro- 
fessor^) was engaged in the summer ot 1830, continuing with us 
ibur years; and a few months later, the directors secured the 
permanent services of Harvey P. Peet, then an instructor of the 
Hartford Asylum^ giving him the title of Principal^ thus uniting 
the hitherto separate offices of superintendent and principal 
teacher. This title was, in 1845, on the death of the lamented 
Milnor and Cornell, merged in that of President of the Institution. 

The labors of the present incumbent in behalf of the Institu- 
tion and of the common cause of deaf-mute education, aided by 
the hearty co-operation of the Board and of an efficient corps of 
teachers, have heen crowned with signal and gratifying success. 

During the twenty-six years since his accession, the number 
of pupils has increased from eighty-two to three hundred and 
fifteen. In 1830, the Institution was a small and inferior school, 
it is now the first in the world in point of numbers, and admit- 
ted to be among the very first in reputation and usefulness. 

In this hasty sketch, we have omitted to give in chronological 
order some particulars that are worthy of remembrance. We 



ought to acknowledge the early liberality of the eitize^s of New- 
Tork, who contributed many thousands of dollars to the funds of 
the Institution, ere it was sufficiently provided for by the State. 
The city also, in its corporate capacity, from the first, defrayed 
the education of several dpaf-mute children; and during the ten 
years ending in 1835, an association of charitable ladies supported 
-several pupils. One acre of the grounds on Fiftieth-street on 
which the buildings wei^ erected in 1827-8, was a gift from the 
<5ity, and the remainder of that now valuable property was 
granted to the Institution during more than twenty years on 
lease, at a nominal rent; and finally sold to us at what proved 
a moderate price, thus laying the foundation for oar new build- 
ing fund« 

* 

The causes which led the Board, after three times enlarging the 
buildings on Fiftieth-street, to accommodate the increasing 
number of pupils, finally to sell the old site, and purchase a new 
one, and the embarl-assments which have delayed the completion 
of the new buildings, have been ftilly detailed in reports so re- 
cent that it is unnecessary now to repeat them. We would only 
remark that the Institution was driven from Fiftieth-street by the 
rapid growth of the city in that direction, threatening to make 
the location too confined for the health and safety of our pupils- 
There remain to be noticed two important events in the scho- 
lastic history of the Institution, the first being the publication, 
beginning in 1844, of a course of instruction for the deaf and 
dumbs prepared by the president, which has come into general 
use in the American schools for the deaf and dumb; and the other 
the establishment, in 1852, of the high class, sanctioned by the 
Legislature in 1853. By the two enlightened measures of re- 
moving the arbitrary limit to the number of State pupils ; and of 
oflFering to the more gifted and deserving an opportunity of higher 
Improvement, and a chance for future usefulness similar to that 
oflFered to youth who hear, by the establishment of free acade- 
mies, the Legislature has thus given the crowning proofs of its 

appreciation of the claims of the deaf and dumb to the means of 
education, equally with their more fortunate brothers and sisters 
who hear. 
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Of the thirty-seven annnal reports of our Institation already 
published, many have been vpluminous, and have embraced 
documents of permvient value to all interested in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. For instance, the eighteenth, 
twenty-third, thirty-fcmrth and thirty-fifth, especially the last 
two, contain probably the fullest statistics of the deaf and dumb 
yet collected y and the twenty-sixth and the thirty-third embrace 
reports on the European schools for the deaf and dumb, the 
first by Professor George E. Day, the second by the president, 
both of which attracted much interest and attention. We may 
specify, also, the direction to parents for the early training of 
deaf-mute children in our twenty-seventh report. 

Annexed to our thirty-second report were the proceedings, 
comprising several valuable essays, of the first convention of 
American instructors of the deaf aud dumb, held in the chapel 
of our Institution in July 1850. It will continue to be our policy 
to make our annual reports, not mere dry details of events of 
only local and temporary interest, but, so far as topics for use- 
ful discussion may present themselves, documents of permanent 
•value, holding that our conspicuous position, both as regards the 
size and reputation of our school, impose on us the duty of 
doing what we consistently can, to promote the good cause of 
deaf-mute education throughout the world. 

The Institution has now struggled on to a point where a little 
timely aid from the State will put it in a condition that will 
leave nothing to desire for many years to come. The labors of 
nearly forty years have reached a crisis. Looking at the past 
liberal and benevolent policy of the State, while we feel -a na- 
tural anxiety in view of the unwonted magnitude of the interests 
involved, we still do not permit ourselves to doubt that the silent 
appeal of the poor deaf and dumb will be again heard, and the 
strong arm of the State extended to aid the Institution in this its 
hour of need. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

HARVEY P. PEET, President. 

Andrew Warner, Secretary, 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
January 12, 1857. 



LIST OF PUPILS 

fn the KeW'York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 

Dumby December 31, 1856- 
MALES Besidkncs. 

shames. Town. Ooantj, 

Ahem, Michael, New- York, . . . • • New- York, 

Alden, Hiram B Camden, .••.••. Maine, 

Angier, Grenville, ...•...• Brooklyn, Kings. 

Austin, Ge<). Washington, . . New-Yor^, New- York, 

Bailey, Robt. Theodore, . ^ . New-York, New-York. 

Baird, John, Brooklyn, ..... Kings. 

Barnard, Edmund Alfred,, Westfield, Chautauque. 

Barnes, Albert A Utica, . * Oneida, 

Barnes, Benjamin K • Jasper, Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H Canton, St, Lawrence, 

Barry^ Nathaniel C, Yates, Orleans. 

Beers, Da vid> .......,.*.. Harmony, ...... Warren, N. J. 

Bergman, fierman, , New-York, New- York. 

Blain, Robert, Barrie, • . • Simcoe, C. W. 

Blakeman, Elijah R New-York, . . . • . New-York. 

Borden, John Jay, , Wolcottville, . . , Wayne. 

Boyer, Frederick, Buflfalo, Erie. 

Bradshaw, Valentine, Mayfield, Eulton. 

Brennan, William, Troy, . • • • Rensselaer. 

Brewer, William H. H., . . . New- York, . . . • • New- York, 

Brewer, William H., Harlem, New-York. 

Bristol, George H,, Tort Edward, , . Washington. 

Brophy, Dennis H., ..•.,. . New- York, New-York. 

Brown, Alonzo W., ..... e . Norwich, Chenango. 

Brown, Calvin H., Lenox, Madison, 

Brown, Hiram B., Troy, Rensselaer. 
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BTamafr Town* Covntj, 

Buhle, Henry T., New- York, New-York. 

Bush, David Dayton, .... Ramapo, Rockland. 

Cahill, John, New- York, . ... New York. 

Carpenter, Abel B., South Bristol, . . Ontario. 

Carpenter, Wells, •••«..•• Canastota, Madison. 

Case, Philander B. , Wirt, . ........ Allegany, 

Chandler, John W., ...... Mexico, Oswego, 

Charry, William, New- York, New- York. 

Clark, Francis, New-York, New-York. 

Clark, John, Brooklyn, ..... Kings. 

Coffin, James E. M., Charleston, .... South Carolins. 

Collins, Alonzo, ......... New- York, ..... New- York. 

Conklin, James, New-Yo^k, New-York, 

Cookingham, William H.,. Hyde Park, .... Dutchess, 

Coons, Freeland, ......... Copake, Columbia. 

Coons, William Henry, . . . •. Copake, ColumMa, 

Cooper, Charles H., Watertown, .... Jefferson, 

Countryman, James Eli,.. Paine's Hollow,. Herkimer, 

Crandall j Alfred, Moira, Franklin. 

Crandall, Dennis, Moira, Franklin. 

Creighton, James, St. Catharines,. . Canada West, 

Crippin, James H. ....... . Glenville, Schenectady, 

Cutter, James H., . . . ^. . . . Albany, Albany. 

Davenport, Jackson, Tioga Centre, . . Tioga, 

Desnpng, Jacob Henry, . . . Union Springs, . . Cayuga. 

Deuel, Alexander W., .... Alabama, Genesee. 

Dewland, Albert, New-York, New- York, 

Dimond, James H., New- York, ..... New- York. 

Donovan, John, New-York, New- York. 

Edmonston, Peter W., Hackensack,. . . . Bergen, N. J, 

Edwards, Charles P., Bridgehampton,. Suffolk. 

Fanning, Paitrick, New- York, New- York. 

Farnum, William W., Gilbertsville,. . , Otsego. 

Fessenden, Henry, Naples, Ontario. 

Fitch, Stephen W., Watson, Delaware, 

Fletcher, Nathaniel B., . . . . Stormville, Dutchess. 

Flick, Joseph, Manlius Centre,. Onondaga, 
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Hmbmu T«wn. Osm^ 

riinn, Theodores., Jersey City, Hudson, N. J. 

Prank, Henry, New-York, New-York, 

Forney, John Albert, Bpooklyn^ Kings, 

Gallagher, Patrick, New-York, New-Yorl^ 

Gardener, James, Gold Spring, . . . Fntnam, 

Gordon, Albert C, Preble, Cortlandt, 

Green, Bobert, Goshen, Orange. 

Halsey, John Van Riper, „ New- York, New- York, 

Hambly, David, King Township,. Canada W. 

Hatch, Wells Page, North Cohocton, Steuben, 

Hertwick, Francis C, Brooklyn,. Kings. 

Hewlett, Silranus, Newtown, Queens. 

Heyman , Moses, New-York, New-York, 

Elicks, Gilbert, NHh Hempstead, Queens . 

Hill, Lewis McKendcee,... Marshall, Oneida. 

Hilliwell, William, Highland Creek, Canada West. 

Hilts, Mason, Boonville....... Oneida. 

Hotchkiss Isaac F., Chester, Warren. 

Hotchkiss, Jeremiah, , Chester, Warren. 

Houston, Washington, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Hubbard, Willis, Brunswick, Bennselaer. 

Hudson, Hendrick,. ..,.. Albany, Albany. 

Hunt William^ New-York, New-York. 

Hynes, Patrtek, Bufffilo, Erie. 

Jay, Everett £mmet, Hamden,. Delaware. 

Johnson, Russell, Watervleit,. .... Albany. 

Johnson, Thomas- Markham, York Co., Canada West; 

Juhring, Henty L. . , New-York, New-York. 

Kee, Robert, Ai^yle, Washington 

Kee, Samuel H., ».... Argyle, Washingbm. 

Kennedy, John, Jr., Bethel, Sullivan. 

Keyser, Jamea Madison,.., Falton, Schoharie^ 

Knight, Albert P., Ogdensborgh,. . . St. Iiawrenoe. 

Enox, Jacob James, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Larkin, Charles H., New-York, New-York. 

Larue, John, Hoboken, Hudson, N.J. 

Ulnaii, William, Brooklyn, Kings.. 
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Names* Town. Covntj. 

Little, William A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Loomis, Samuel^ Albion, Oswego. 

Loveland, Henry S., Wayland, Steuben. 

Lyon, Cuyler W., W. Bainbridge,. Chenango. 

Macarty, Daniel, New- York, New-York, 

Mahoney, Dennis, Albany, Albany. 

Marcy, Daniel P., New-Orleans,. . , Louisiana. 

McCabe, Owen^ New- York, . . . . • New- York. 

McConvil, Edward, New- York, New- York. 

McDougal, Walter, Communipaw, . . Hudson, N. J. 

Mclntyre, Abraham, Valatie, Columbia. 

Miles, Edward £., Apulia, Onondaga. 

Minard, John, Havana, Chemung. 

Moran, John E., Watertown, .... Jefferson. 

Mo wry, George Riley, .... Triangle, Broome. 

Murphy, Jeremiah, Napanock, Ulster. 

Nutting, Harley W., West Monroe, . . Oswego. 

Olmstead, John, Mamakating, . . . Sullivan. 

Ostrander, Merritt, Esopus, Ulster. 

Paddock, Philo R., Harmony Chautauque. 

Parker, James M., Rye, Westchester. 

Paroons, William T., New- York, New- York. 

Perkins, Elias, Canton , St Lawrence. 

Pigueron, Louis, NeVYork, New-York. 

Plass, Albert, Parma, Monroe. 

Redman, Smith, Caldwell, Essex, N. J. 

Redmond, John M., Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Reeves, Henry Dennie, .... Montreal, Canada East. 

Risley, Luman L., . . , Hamilton, Madison. 

Roche, John H., New Bedford . . . Massachusetts. 

Rowan, Patrick, Bytown, Canada West. 

Rundle, Elnathan, Deerpark, Orange. 

Rusk, Robert, New- York, ..... New- York. 

Scannel, John, New-York, ..... New- York. 

Schencker, Victor, New- York, New- York. 

Schutt, Geo. W., Saugerties, Ulster. 

Seaman, Charles Powell, .. Jerusalem, Queens. 
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Seeley, James M., 

Seymour, Francis, 

Sharkey, Patrick, 

Shaw, John, 

Shepherdson, Jabez, 

Shepherdson, Robert, 

Shumway, Jeremiah, 

Skelsey, John, 

Smith, Harvey Ward, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, William S., 

Southwick, Edwin, 

St John, Charles, 

Storms, John, 

Story, James Edwin, 

Stri>ng, Charles Williams,.. 

Stryker, Alfred, 

Swartz, Jacob, 

Sweet, Charles, 

Thayer, Richard, 

Tillinghast, David Ray, .... 

Tong, James D., 

Towers, William, -. 

Tuttle, Francis M., 

Vail, Sidney J ., 

Van Cortland t, Joseph, .... 
Van Cortlandt, Stephen,. .. 
Van Cortlandt, Washington 

Vanduyne, Cornelius, 

Van Tassel, Charles W.,. . . 
Van Zandt, Levinus W.,. . . 

Viele, Charles Henry, 

Waldelee, Philip J., 

Ward, Francis H., 

Ward, Thomas, 

Webster, Joseph, 

Welch, Lewis, 

Wilson, William, 
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Town. County. 

West Franklin,. Delaware. 

Gtorham, Ontario. 

New- York, New-York. 

Watson, ....... Lewis. 

Whitestown,.... Oneida. 

Whitestown, . . . Oneida. 

Marion, Wayne. 

Toronto, Canada West. 

Albion, Orleans. 

Dansville, Livingston. 

Rouse's Point,., Clinton. 
Albany, ....... Albany. 

New- York, New- York. 

Pascack, Bergen, N. J. 

Cherry Valley,.. Otsego. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Middletown Pt., Monmouth, N. J. 

Brooklyn, Kings 

Whitehall, Washington. 

St Joseph, Doniphan,Kansas. 

Fayette ville, . . . North Carolina. 
Clarksville, .... El Dorado, Cal. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Geneva, Ontario. 

New- York, New- York. 

York town, Westchester. 

Yorktown, Westchester. 

Pine 's Bridge, . . Westchester. 
Pine Brook, .... Morris Co., N. J. 

New- York, New- York. 

Watervliet, .... Albany. 
Fort Miller, .... Washington. 

Rochester, Monroe. 

Westfield, ..... Chautauque. 
West Farms, .... Westchester. 
Flemington, .... Hunterdon, N. J. 
Ogdensburgh, . . . St Lawrence. 
Grahamsville, . . Canada West. 
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Kanet. Town. Covnij* 

Witschief, John, New-York, New-Tork. 

Witschief, Peter, • New-York, . . . • New-York. 

Wood, Evelyn Porter, .... Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Works, Charles H., ..#... Hannibal, Oswego. 

Toungs, Edward Smith,. . Flatbnsh, Kings. 

FEMALES — RESIDENCE. 

Babcook, Sarah Ann, Pompton, Passaic, N. J. 

Bagnal, Sarah Lavina, . • . Middlesex, ....»• Yates. 

Barnhart, Nancy A , North Potsdam,. St. Lawrence. 

Barry, Ellen Prances, .... Palmyra, Wayne. 

Barry, Velona, Mayville, Chautauqae. 

Barker, Eunice Jenner, . . . Easton, Washington. 

Barnes, Jane, Monroe, Orange. 

Bender, Helen A., Fayetteville, . . . Onondaga. 

Buckley, Honora, New-York, New- York. 

Berry, Juliet, West Milford,. . Passaic, N. J. 

Bowen, Ruth, Marcellus, Onondaga. 

Brabrook, Helen A., Jersey City, .... Hudson, N. J. 

Brewer, Catherine L., . . . • New-York, New- York. 

Brewer, Helen, Kingston, Canada West. 

Brewer, Eliza Jane, New- York, New-York. 

Brown, Catherine L , New- York, New- York. 

Brown, Mary, Binghamton, . • . Broome. 

Brown, Nancy Caroline, . . Twicksburg, .... Huntington, N. J. 

Bush, Ann Maria, Ramapo, Rockland. 

Bush, Mary Jane, , Ramapo, Rockland. 

Cahill, Catharine, . ...... New- York, New- York 

Cahoon, Nancy, Plainfield, ..... Otsego. 

Calhoun, Eliza, New-York, New-York. 

Campbell, Sarah E., New- York j New- York. 

Carroll, Anna, Clifton, Richmond, 

Christy, Sarah Joanna, . . , Oxford, Butler, Ohio. 

Coddington, Sarah Jane,. Rochester, Ulster, 

Conklin, Charlotte, ...... Springfield, .... Essex, N. J. 

Conklin, Julia, Yorktown, Westchester. 

Cook, Elizabeth, Springfield, .... Otsego. 

Cuddeback, Margaret A., . Phelps, Ontario. 
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Hhim, Town. 0oiiDt7> 

Darley, Lavinia, New-York, New-York. 

Donaghue, Bridget, Buffalo, Erie. 

Donovan, Catharine, New- York, New-York. 

Doyle, Lucy, Elmira, Chemung. 

Dufl^, Margaret, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Dunning, Amanda, Staplelon, Richmond. 

Eastman, Sarah A., Forestrille, .... Chautauque. 

Elliott, Sarah, New-York, New- York. 

Fields, Adelaide, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Fields, Emma, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Fltzpatrick, Susan, Clifton, Richmond. 

Fitzsimmons, Mary, New- York, New-Tork, 

Flinn, Margaret, New-York, New-York. 

Ford, Fanny N., Grafton, Rensselaer. 

Forrest, Sftrah, Bangor, Franklin. 

Frame, Isabella M., Cohocton, Steuben. 

Freeman, Fanny, Allahabad, .... Northern India. 

Gilbert, Melissa, Chazy, Clinton. 

Glass, Sarah Ann, New-York, New-York. 

Goodrich, Mary L., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Green, Martha Ann, Goshen, Orange. 

Green, Salina, Greenville, Kentucky. 

Hagmauar, Nancy A., .... Rome, Oneida. 

Hanlow, Ann, Fallsburgh, .... Sullivan. 

Hardy, Christiana R., ... . Spotswood, Middlesex, N. J, 

Harrison, Celia L., Ontario, Wayne. 

Hawley, Julia Matilda,... New-Tork, New-York. 

Hendrick, Nancy M., Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks, Anna, North Hempst'd, Queens. 

Johnston, Nancy Mai^aret, Caledonia, Livingston. 

Kehl, Veromca, Rochester, Monroe. 

Eearnan, Mary, Greenwood , . . . . Steuben. 

Kelly, Catharine, Lockport, Niagara. 

Kelly, Winifred, Lockport, Ni^ara. 

Kenfield, Lucina £.,,... . Naples, Ontario. 

Keyser, Harriet, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Laister, Eleanor Jane, Whitestown, Oneida. 

Lawson, Matilda, Paterson, Passaic, N. J. 
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Karnes. Town. County. 

Layton, Elizabeth, Newark, Essex, N. J. 

Lee, Bridget New-York, New-York. 

Lewis, Martha E., New-York, New-York. 

Lishure, Edethorp, Cohocton, Steuben. 

Livingston, Julia Ann, .... Ouilderland , . . . Albany. 

Lockwood, Maria Louisa, . . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Lyon, Clotilde, New-York, New- York. 

Lyon, Wealthy L., West Bainbridge, Chenango. 

Madden, Frances, Geneva, Ontario. 

Matheney, Missouri A., . . . . Vernon, Madison, Miss. 

Mark, Wilhelmina, New- York, New-York. 

McCarthy, Eliza, Albany, Albany. 

McCormick, Alice, New- York , New- York. 

McDermott, Ann, Troy , Rensselaer. 

McKe w, Theresa, Ogdensburgh , . . . St. Lawrence. 

McLaughlin, Isabella, West Avon, .... Liviagston. 

Miller, Ann, De Kalb, ....... St. Lawrence. 

Miller Nancy, De Kalb, St. Lawrence. 

Moore, Ellen, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. 

Morris, Josephine, Lansingburgh,.. . Rensselaer. 

Mulholland, Margaret, .... North Bay, Oneida. 

Murphy, Catharine A., . . . . Brooklyn, ...... IQngs. 

Noyes, Antoinette A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

O'Hare, Sarah Ann, New-York, ..... New-York. 

Park, Caroline Hotchkin,. . New-York, New-York. 

Pepinger, Elizabeth, Princeton, Mercer, N. J. 

Petrie, Emma Adelphi, .... Little Falls, .... Herkimer. 

Popino, Harriet, Bellvale, Orange. 

Pottinger, Elizabth, Rochester, Monroe. 

Proseus Delia, . Sodus, Wayne. 

Putnam, Ann Matilda, .... Saratoga Springs, Saratoga, 

Quinn, Mary Ann, New-York, New- York. 

Riddle, Rosalthe A, Darien , Genesee. 

Robbins, Nancy Maria, .... North Wilna,. . . Jefferson. 

Robinson, Catharine, New-York, New- York. 

Roemer, Christiana, New-York, New-York. 

Rothery, Jane, Brooklyn, Kings. 
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Hame*. Town. Coiuitj. 

Saunders, Catharine, Fort Edward,... Washington. 

Schutt, Sarah Margaret,. .. Troy, Rensselaer. 

Shamp, Fidelia, Gaines, Orleans. 

Sitterly, Louisa, Guilderland,.... Albany. 

Smith, Fanny, Albany, Albany. 

Smith, Maria, West Kendall,. Orleans. 

Spear, PameliaT., New-York, New-York. 

Steele, Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Stryker, Sarah J., Middletown Pt., Monmo'ath, N. 1. 

Swartz, Eve, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tallman, Sarah E., Buffalo, Erie. 

Taylor, Susan Maria, Canajoharie, . .. Montgomery. 

Temple, Caroline, De Witt, Onondaga. , 

Thorn, Elizabeth, Ridgeway, Orleans. 

Thorne, Emily, Janesville, Onondaga. 

Van Olinda, Mary Jane,. .. Albany, Albany. 

Velzy, Eliza, Pavilion, Genesee. 

Vosseller, Dorothy, North Branch,. . Somerset, N. J. 

Wallraff, Emilia, New- York, New-York. 

Waller, Frances E., Lockport, Niagara. 

Walter, Gertrude C, New- York, New- York. 

Warren, Almira, Albany, Albany. 

Warts, Louisa Ann, New-York, New-York. 

Washburn, Eliza, Sing-Sing, Westchester. 

Wederhold, Catharine, New-York, New-York. 

Wells, Rhoda Ann, New-York, New-York. 

WescDtt, Susan E. N., Sacketts Harbor, Jefferson. 

Woodworth, Eliza P., Vienna, Oneida. 

Wynkoop, Cora, Hopewell, Ontario. 

LIST OF PUPILS 

Who left the Imtitution during the year 1856. 

MALES . — Resi dence. 
Sune. Town. Cooiitr. 

Bartlett, Melville D.. Lima, Livingston. 

Brown, John Henry, Amsterdam, .... Montgomery. 

Carroll, Patrick, Brooklyn, Kings. * 
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Name. Town. Conntj. 

Clarke, Patrick, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Dinneen, John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Dopp. Hiram, Root, Montgomery. 

Harkness, Robert G., Haverstraw, ... Rockland. 

Kavanaghj Peter, Pavilion, Genesee. 

McSweney, William, New- York, New- York. 

Parcells, Philip Maybee,.. New- York, New- York. 

Robbins, Torman, Oyster Bay, .... Queens. 

Ryer, James, New- York, New-York. 

Vantine, Charles M., New- York, New-York. 

Weeks, Timothy, Athens, Greene. 

FEMALES. — ^Residence. 
Aldjridge, Lucy Maria, .... Chateaugay, .... Franklin. 

Dean, Sarah Maria, Wolcott, Wayne. 

Doyle, Ann, New-York, New- York. 

Duntz, Catharine, Guilder land, • . . Albany. 

Eckerson, Esther, ........ Seward, Schoharie. 

Gilbert, Lucy, North Cohocton, Steuben. 

Keyser, Sabrina,. , Fulton, Schoharie. 

Loomis, Lydia Ann, Albion, Oswego. 

OToole, Mary, Albany, Albany. 

Plass, Catharine D., Parma, Monroe. 

Samas, Jane, Rochester, Monroe. 

Tanner, Helena,. Fulton, Schoharie. 

Tanner, Jane, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Van Zandt, Elizabeth, Watervliet, .... Albany. 

Wiggins, Mary .Jane, Deerpark, .... Orange, 

Wiley, Sarah Lucinda, .... Essex, Essex. 

Works, Mary Ann, Hannibal, Oswego. 

Malea. Females. Total. 

Number embraced in the last catalogue. Dee. 

31st, 1855, 160 130 290 

Admitted within the year, 34 22 56 



Whole number within the year, 1 94 1 52 346 

Left the Institution in 1856, 14 17 31 

Actual No. in the Institution Dec. 31st, 1856, 180 135 315 
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Of the foregoing there are supported : 

By the State of New-York, 129 

By the city of New-York, 10 

By the State of New Jersey, 9 

By their friends in whole or in part, 28 

By the Institution, 4 



PROGRAMME, 1856. 



Benjamin R. Wintheop, 

Erastus Brooks, 

John Alstyne, Esquires, 

Committee of Examination: 
Gentlemen — I herewith present to you a programme of the 
studies pursued in each of the classes, prepared by their respec- 
tive teachers to aid you in conducting the examination. With 
the exception of the High Class, the programme for which is de- 
tached from the others, the classes are numbered in the inverse 
order of their attainments, the first class representing the high- 
est and the fourteenth the lowest stage of advancement. Tor 
your convenience, however, these schedules have been arranged 
in the contrary order, beginning with the fourteenth and ending 
with the first. A careful investigation into the progress of the 
classes will enable you to discover the real difficulties succes- 
sively encountered by those who, previous to their entrance into 
the Institution, were without the veriest elements of knowledge; 
who knew not their own names nor the name of a single object 
about them, and to whose minds, but for the advantages they 
here enjoy, every avenue of knowledge would have been forever 
closed. It will also enable you to discover how far the efficiency 
and tact of the instructors, through the system here pursued, 
have been successful in overcoming these difficulties, and in 
raising to a higher condition these once unfortunate beings. 

Hoping that the benevolent task you have undertaken will 
only serve to confirm the interest you have already manifested 
in this philanthropic cause. 

I have the honor to be, 

your obedient servant, 

H. P. PEET, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb^ President, 

New-York, July 8, 1856, 
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FOURTEENTH CLASS. 
I. Names. 

Females. Females. 

Isabella McLaughlin, Ann McDermott, 

Caroline Temple, Sarah Stryker, 

* Magaret A. Cuddebacb, Eliza Jane Brewer, 

Harriet Keyser, Catharine A. Murphy, 

Louisa Bitterly, Winnifred Kelly, 

Wilhelmina Mark, Nancy M. Hendrick, 

Annie Matilda Futnam, Eliza Velzy, 

Emma Adelphia Petrie, Mary Margaret Johnston, 

Velona Barry, Catharine, Kelly, 

Sarah Mai^ret Schutt, Margaret MulhoUand, 

Frances EUen Madden, Matilda Lawson, 

Mary Jane Vmi Olinda, Mary An n Hagmauar, 

Catharine Duntz.* 
Tbtal, 2&. 
Taught by liitsg S. Wells. 

n. Standing. 
The lai^e m^ority of this class have been here one year, and 
a few irom three to five months. 

HI. studies. 

1. "Elemeitti^ Lessons." — ^This class have gone over and re- 
viewed one hundred and twenty lessons, embradng a vocabulary 
of different parts of speech, the singular and plural of nouns, 
adjectlTes in common use, the inflections of the verbs in the 
present, perfect and future tenses, affirmation, negation and in- 
terrogation by placing the nominative after the verb, the pro- 
nonns, and noons not used with the article a or an, or in the 
plural, prepositions with intransitive verbs, and the use of the 
coQjunction " and" in connecting the different parts of speech. 

[Assembly, No. 199.] 4 
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2« Composition. — ^Exercises in forming sentences on given words 
and phrases, and putting words in sentences with the use of gram- 
matical symbols. 

3. Penmanship. — Daily praetice in the use of the crayon, and 
an hour's exercise in the use of the pen every Monday and 
Thursday forenoon. • 

4. Drawing. — Exercises in drawing with the slate pencil and 
crayon every Monday and Thursday afternoon under the charge 
of Prof. Knudsen. 

5. lumbers. — ^In words and figures to one thousand. 

6. ^'Scripture LessonsJ'^ — Nearly to section VI , with review. 

THIRTEENTH CLASS. 
I. Names. 

Males. Males, 

James Creighton, William H. Brewer, 

William Wilson, William HilUwell, 

Jacob H. Deshong, Sylvanus Hewlett, 

Charles W. Van Tassel, Francis M. Seely, 

Wells P. Hatch, Freeland Coons, 

Jeremiah Murphy, William A. Little, 

James £. Countryman, Patrick Hynes, 

Charles H. Works, Patrick Gallagher, 

Patrick J. Carroll, John Smith, 

Abel B. Carpenter, Thomas Johnson, 

Charles H. Viele, James J. Tong, 

Henry L. Juhring. ', 

Total 23. 
Taught by Walter W. Angus. 

n. Standing — One year. 
III. Studies. 

1. ^'Elementary Lessons?^ — ^The majority of the class have ta- 
ken one hundred and twenty lessons, containing a large number 
of words in the several parts of speech, with the singular and 
plural of substantives ; adjectives, and combinations of a^ec- 
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tives in common use ; the verb in the inflections of the present, 
perfect, and future tenses, and its use in the simpler forms of af- 
firmation, negation, and interrogation ; prepositions, in connec- 
tion with instransitive verbs; the singular and plural of pronouns 
and the use of the conjunction ^^and'' in connecting the different 
parts of speech. 

A few members of the class, less favored intellectually, or 
who came in when the term was £Etr advanced, have not made 
so much progress. 

2. ^'Scripture Lessons. ^^ — Nearly to section VI, with review. 

3. ^'Drawing?^ — An hour's exercise twice a week in drawing 
simple subjects on their slates. 

4. '^Penmanship?^ — ^Exercises of an hour's duration twice a 
week. 

5. ^^JVumicr*." — ^From one to one thousand. 

6. ^' Simple Addition^ 



TWELFTH CLASS. 

I. Names. 

Males. Males. 

Herman Bergman, Hendrick Hudson, 

John Jay Borden, Jacob James Enox, 

Henry Frederick Buhle, Cuyler W. Lyon, 

David Dayton Bush, Philo B. Paddock, 

Wells Carpenter, Albert Plass, 

James Gonklin, Smith Bedman, 

Charles Howell Cooper, Patrick Sharkey, 

James Henry Dimond, John Shaw, 

Nathaniel Berry Fletcher, William Towers, 
Theodore Baldwin Flinn. 



Taught by Egbert L. Bangs. 
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II. Standing — Two years- 
Ill. Studies. 

1. Elementary Lessons. — ^From lesson 101 to lesson 171, and 
reviewed from the beginning. 

2. Scripture Lessons, — From Section IV. to Part II., and re- 
viewed from the beginning. 

3. Arithmetic. — ^Exercises in addition. A portion of the clasa 
have had exercises in multiplication. 

4. Composition, — Occasional exercises in letter writing. 

5. Penmanship. — An hour's exercise twice a week. 

6. Dramng.— Monday and Thursday afternoons, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Knudsen. 

ELEVENTH CLASS. 



Males, 
Grenville Angler, 
Charles Stark Newell, 
Henry D. Reeves, 
Washington Houston, 
Henry Frank, 
William Charry, 
Peter Witschief, 
Charles St. John, 



Males 8, 



Two years. 



I. Names. 

Females. 
Ruth Bo wen. 
Celia Louisa Harrison, 
Wealthy L. Lyon, 
Susan E. N. Wescott, 
Lucy Maria Aldridge, 
Melissa Eliza Gilbert, 
Helen Brewer, 
Frances E. Walter, ' 
Lucy Doyle, 
Eve Swartz, 
Ann Carroll, 
Catharine Brown, 
Females^ 12, Total 20. 

Taught by William H. Weeks. 

n. Standing. 



III. Studies. 

1 . Elementary Lessons. — ^From lesson one hundred and six to 
two hundred and ten, and reviewed from the beginning. 
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3. CoTopontions. — Exeieisea in forming sentences on g 
vords daily, short narrstlTes and descriptions of familiar oliy 
Letter writiog monthly. Miacellaneoas questions and ansi 

3. Aritfimetic. — Exercises in simple addition and subtrac 

4. Drawing. — ^Exercises in drawing with the pen in the sc 
room every Tuesday and Friday afternoon for an hour. 

5. PeTtmoruMp. 

6. Scripture Letstmt. — To Section II. in Part II. and revie 
from the beginning. 

TENTH CLASS. 



Females, 
Nancy C, Browo, 
Theresa McKew, 
Ann A. Williams, 
Delia Proseus, 
Epulia A. Walraff, 
Missouri A. Matheney, 
Christiana Boemer. 



Male*. 
Joseph Flick, 
Abraham Mclntyre, 
Jackson Davenport, 
Jeremiah Hotchkiss, 
Edmund A. Barnard, 
Henry H. Loreland, 
Dennis Crandall, 
William H. Coons, 
John Baird, 
David Beers, 
Alonzo Collins. 

Malta, 1 1 , Femaltt, 7, Totai, 1 

Taught by G. C. W. Gam 

n. Standing — Three years. 
III. Studies. 

1. '' Elmimtary Lessons/' — ^Finished and reviewed from 
beginning. 

2. Composition. — Various exercises and sentences on g 
words and phrase, simple stories and occasionally letter writ 
miscellaneous questions and answers. 

3. Drawing. — Monday and Thursday afternoons under 
direction of Prof. Enudsen. 
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4. Prntnanskip. — ^Twiceaweek. 

5. .^rt/Ame/ic.-- Exercises in addition, subtraction and mul^ 
tiplication. 

6. ^^ Scripture Lessans.^^ — ^Part II. from Section I. to Section 
IX. 

NINTH CLASS. 
I. Names. 

Females. Females. 

Fidelia Shamp, Caroline H. Park, 

Sarah £. Tallman^ Catharine Wederhold^ 

Eunice J. Barker, Ann Hanlow, 

Bridget Donoghue, Sarah L. Bagnal, 

Bridget Lee, Mary Eearnan, 

Susan M. Taylor, Martha A. Green, 

Elizabeth Layton, Veronica Kehl, 

Clotilde Lyon, Susan Fitzpatrick, 

Sarah M. Dean,* Nancy Cahoon, . 

MaryQuinn, Sarah Elliott. 

Total J 20. 
Taught by Isaac H. Bsnediot. 

n. Standing — Three years, 
m. Studies. 

1. ^^Elementary Lessons. ^^ — ^Finished and reviewed last Fel^- 
ruary. 

2. ^^Course of Instruction^^ — ^Part III to page 70, embracing 
History of Man, chapter on comparison and History of Animals. 

3. Composition^ embracing letter writing, des^iptions of ani- 
mals, religious, biographical sketches, and exercises daily in 
forming sentences on given words and phrases. 

4. Penmamhip.—Aa exercise of three quarters of an hour 
every Thursday afternoon. 

6. ^n^Ameftc.-^Exercises in simple additioBy rabtraetion and 
multiplication. 

•AtaiBl. 
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fi. Scripture Leant from section Xm to sectioD XXIX. 
7. Dravwf , ev«iy Tjusiaj And Friday afternoon in Ute dui- 
pel nnder tin isstmctlcai of Pn^. Enndaen. 
EIGHTH CLASS. 
L Names. 
Males. Malet. 

Ia>c F. &>tchtiss, John Scanael, 

QtioTgc 'BHef Mowry, William J. Linan, 

Akfzander W. Deoel, John W. Bednumd, 

Evelyn P. Wood, Petef Kavanagh,* 

fiobert Kee, Edwaid S. Yooi^ 

PhilandN' B. Case, WUIiam Hunt, 

John E. Monn, wmiam S. Smith, 

Joseph H. Banies, Albert P. Kn^ht, 

Edward MeOonvill, Moses Heyman, 

Levis Welch. Thomas Ward. 

Total, 30, 
Tmigit 1»/ j£U3iiAH W. OoBmv. 

II. Standing — Three years. 
m. Studies. 

1. *^Ckmrte of bittrmctim.'" — ^Fut m to pi^ 78, ocanprising 
the ISstory of Man, Qts d^;rees of eomparison, and t^ History 
of Animals. 

2. Cbmponfum. — Exercises daily in fonnii^ sentences on given 
mffds and phrases, namtivvs, and oocasknully letter writing, 
misoellaneoas questions and answers. 

S. -AithneHc. — OoDiprisiag the fbtir fandaBKOital roles. 

4. P aiBi mirMy . — D^y ^aotke in tile use of the aayoa, and 
•a hooj^ CTe iw a se in tbe use oi Ae jea every Wednesday and 
dnrsday morning. 

5. Dmooig. — ^Exercise in diawing wiA the lead-pendl in die 
^xKpA an hoar evei; Toesd^ and Friday aAemocm. 

«. *^Scriffyre Leunu.*'— Put n, from section Vm to section 
XXV. 
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SEVENTH CLASS. 
I. Names. 

Females. Females. 

Catharine L. Brewer, Maria A. Bush, 

Martha E. Lewis, Sarah Forrest, 

Julia Gonklin, Mary I. Bush, 

Ellen F. Barry, Sarah I. Coddington, 

Catharine Saunders, Catharine Donovan, 

Sarah A. Olass, Helena Tanner, 

Salina Green, Helen A. Bender, 

Eliza Calhoun, Mary Brown, 

Catharine Steele. 

Total, 17. 
Taught by Ma&ianne Browh. 

II. Standing — ^Four years. 

I* 

m. Studies. 

* 1 . " Course of Instruction.^^ — ^Part HI. from the beginning to 
page 136, and from page '221 through the development of the 
verb and " the months,^^ and reviewed. 

3. Geography. — Smith's Quarto Geography, from the beginning 

to page 17,, embracing divisions of land, divisions of water, the 
forms of government and North America. 

3. Arithmetic. — ^Exercises in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division. 

4. Composition. — ^Exercises in stories and letter writing. 

5. Penmanship. — ^Half an hour's exercise twice a week. 

6 Drawing. — ^An hour's exercise every Tuesday and Friday. 

7. Scripture Lessons. — ^Finished and reviewed from the begin- 
ning. 

8. Copying of the Sunday lectures in the chapeL 
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SIXTH CLASS. 



Males. 
Albert G. Dewland, 
Dennis H. Brophy, 
Charles Sweet, 
William Brennan, 
Hemy Fessenden, 
Samuel H. Eee, 
Darid B. Tillingfaast, 
Jeremiah Shnmway, 
Charles W. Vantine, 



Mates. 
B. H. B. Alden, 
John Clarke, 
John H. Storma, 
Cleorge H. Bristol, 
Alonzo W. Brown, 
Alfred O. Crandall, 
Geoi^e W. Austin, 
Elnathan Rundle, 
John Skelsey. 
ntaly 18. 
Taught by Jacob Van Nobtbahd. 



n. Standing. — Four years, 
m. Studies. 

1. " Course of Inttruction," Part III., from page 65 to page 1 
and " the months." 

2. " SiaitkU Qaarto Geography,'* to page 47 and reviewed. 

3. CompositioTUf letters, idiomatic phrases. 

4. Arithmetic. — General exercises in the four rales, " Smit 
Arithmetic." 

5. Penmanship, onc6 a week. 

6. Dravying, twice a week. 

7. Scripture lessons, finished. 

FIFTH CLASS. 



Females. 
Elizabeth Cook, 
Jane Bother;, 
Alice McOomilck, 
Elizabeth Feppinger, 



, Names. 

Females. 

Lucina E. Eenfield, 
Almira Warren, 
Nancy M. Bobbins, 
Sarah E. Campbell, 



Females. 
Sosalthe A. Riddle, 
Bhoda Ann Wells, 
Eliza P. Woodworth, 
Catharine Robinson, 
Jnlia A» Livingston, 
Fanny L. Freeman, 



n. Standing- 
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Females. 
Julia Berry, 
Elizabeth Pottinger, 
Amanda Dunning, 
Eliza Washburn, 
Bfary A. Works, 
Mary L. Lockwood, 

Total, 2,0. 

Taught by Jake T. Meigs* 

•Five years. 



in. Stadias. 

1. Course of Instruction.'^^ — ^Part II occasional lessons in the 
use of idiomatic phrases, and a few of the participles. 

2. " Course of Instruction.^^ — Part III ninety-three pages, em- 
bracing the history of quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and insects ; 
the development of a few of the verbs in the present, perfect, 
and pluperfect tenses ; and the description of the months of the 
year and reviewed. 

3. Geography. — Smith's Quarto Geography — ^twenty* lessons 
embracing geographical definitions, natural and political divi- 
sions ; the British Provinces and the Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and reviewed. 

4. .Arithmetic. — ^Exercises in multiplication, long and short di* 
vision, a few simple fractions and the use of the signs +y — > x > "^ > 
and equality. 

5. Bible Lessons. — Ten chapters of the Gk)spel of Matthew. 

6. Copying the Sabbath lectures. 
1. Drawing — ^Twice a week. 

FOURTH CLASS. 
I. Names. 



Males. 
Jabez Shepherdson, 
Dennis Mahoney, 
James M. Eeyser, 



Males. 
Frederick Boyer, 
Mason Hilts, 
John Gahill, 



k 



i 
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Mala. Mala. 

Harley W. NatttDg* Charles P. Seaman, 

Calvin H, Bromi, John H. Brown, 

LeTinna W. Van Zandt, Edward £. Miles, 

Bobert Shepherdson, Washington Van Cortlandtt 

Bflchael Ahem, John Larue, 

William H. Cooldngham, Merrit Ostrander, 

Everett E. Jay, James H. Crippln, 

TWo/, 21. 
Taught by Thomas Gallavdbt. 
II. Standing — Five yeara. 
m. Studies. 

1, « CouTie of htttrvcti(m."—7tat III, pages 101-161 and re- 
viewed from the beglmiing. 

2. Geograpkj/. — Smith's Qoarto Geography, finished and re- 
viewed. 

8. Artthmttic. — Smith's Arithmetic to rednotion, p^e 71, 
This book was not commenced till the first of April. Frevioue 
to this time the class were ftunlshed by their Instmctor with 
examples for practice In the " four ground rules," and also to 
some extent in fractions. 

4. T%e £«6/e.— Elected portions from. Genesis to I. Kings, 
inclusive, have been committed to memory, while the general 
narrative has been translated by signs. 

&. Copying of the Sunday tectura. 

6, Letter writvtg. 

CompotitioTU. — Under this general head are Included all the 
efforts of the class in putting words together to convey ideas, 
from short sentences upon single words to the more elaborate 
unfolding of chosen topics. 

THIRD CLASS. 

I. Names. 

Mala. Femalu. 

Elijah R. Blakeman, Sarah Ann Babcock, 

Valentine Bradshaw, Honora Buckley, 
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Males. Females. 

Hiram Biram Brown, Ann Doyle, 

John Donovan, Christiana B. Hardj. 

Charles P. Edwards, Ellen Moore, 

James Gardner, Dorothy Vosseller. 

Lewis McEendree Hill, 
Bussell Johnson, 
John Minard, 
Owen McCabe, 
Philip M. Parcells, 
James W. Parker, 
Louis Pigueron, 
George Washington Schutt. 
Jacob Swarts, 
James Edwin Story. 

Malesj 16. Females^ 6, Total^ 22. 

Taught by Dudley Peet. 

II. Sanding — Six years. 
III. Studies. 

1 . Geography. — Smith's Quarto Geography finished and partly 
reviewed. 

2. Arithmetic. — Numeration, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation and division. Also exercise on the above from B. G. 
Smith's Arithmetic. 

3. Composition. — Original compositions. Also various exer- 
cises and sentences on given words and phrases. Letter writing. 

4. Chemistry. — Some simple lectures were delivered in the 
early part of the year on a few of the elements. 

5. History, — Wilson's History through two parts. 

6. Drawing. — ^Tuesdays and Fridays under the direction of 
Mr. Kiiudsen. 

7. T%e Bible. — Portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 

8. Union Questions. — ^In connection with the Bible as a guide 
in its study. 
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SECOND CLASS. 



Males. 
Robert T. Bailey, 
William H. H. Brewer, 
Robert G. Harkness, 
wailam T. Parsons, 
£li8S Perkins. 
Forman Bobbins, 
James Ryer, 
Patrick Rowan, 
Alfred Stryker, 
Joseph Webster, 
Males, 10, 



I. Names. 

Female*. 
Helen A. Brabook, 
Nancy A. Barnhart, 
Mary L. Goodrich, 
Julia M. Hawley, 
Lavinia Darley, 
Eleanor J. Laister, 
Harriet Popino, 
Jane Samas, 
Jane Tanner, 
Mary J. Wiggins. 
Females, 10, Total, 20. 

Taught by 0. W. Mobris. 



n. Standing — Six years. 
ni. Studies. 



1. Geography. — Smith's Quarto Geography. 

2. Ariihandic. — Smith's Arithmetic. Some of the class bare 
been through fractions and interest, illustrated by practical ex- 
amples. 

8. Mstory. — ^Wilson's JuTenil© History. 

4. Astronomy. — Smith's Astronomy, nearly tbrot^h. 

5. The Bible. — The History of the PatriarchB, as &r as Jacob 
from vol. 3, of the Union Questions. 

6. Dratnng. — Two lessons each week, of one hour eacb, under 
Prof. Enudsen, and a few of the males, one hour each, in me- 
chanical drawing. 



I 



MaUs 

HiiamBopp, 
Timothy Weeks, 
Charles W. Strong, 
MelyiSe D. Bartlett, 
William McSweney, 
Sidney J. Vail, 
William W. Famnm, 
Albert A. Barnes, 
Gilbert Hieks, 
John BL Boehe, 

Males, 10. 



FIBST CLASS^ 
L Names. 

Femala. 

Sarah J. Christy, 
Sarah L« Wiley, 
Fanny Smith, 
Elizabeth Van Zandt, 
Cathari^ D. Plass, 
Gertrude C. Walter, 
Amelia A. Noyes* 
Esther Eckerson, 
Mary (VToole, 
Sahiina Keyser, 
Elizabeth Thorn. 
Females, 11. Toial,2U 

Taught by Euwabd Pcet. 



n. Standing. — Seven years, 
m. Studies. 

1 . , History. — ^Wilson's American History, finished and reyiewed. 

2. Astrmomy. — Mattison's Primary Astronomy has been the 
text book daring the past year. 

3. Arithmetic. — No text book has been used, but the pupils 
are fiimiliar with fractions, compound numbers, decimals and in- 
terest, following the course usually pursued in the best arith- 
metics. 

4. The Bible.— Hbe study of the Old Testament has been con- 
tinued as &r as the book of Joshua. 

5. Book-keeping. — Some of the members of this class haye tak^i 
a tern lessons in book-keeping, and are able to make the prop^ 
entries in a l^er, and to balance an account. 

6. Drawing. — ^Two lessons a week, of an hour each, haye been 
{^yen by Prof. Enudson. In addition to this, a few of the class 
haye receiyed priyate instruction in drawing and water colors. 
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panied by practical exercises, including extended compositions 
on given themes. 

4. Chemistry. A course of lessons on inorganic chemistry 
has been written expressly for the class by Dr. Dudley Peet, 
and elucidated by him in experimental lectures. Particular at- 
tention has been paid to the symbolic language of chemistry, as 
exhibiting the chemical composition of the various forms of 
matter, and the means of disengaging bodies from their com- 
pounds. The recitations have been conducted by the professor 
of the class. 

5. Algebra. Those members of the class one year under in- 
struction, have gone over that portion of Davies' Algebra, in- 
cluded in pp. 33-70 in addition to a course of lessons on an 
original plan written out for them by their instructor. The 
subjects they have studied, embrace definitions of terms with a 
great number of practical illustrations, extended exercises in the 
conversion of algebraic into common language, et vice versa; the 
reduction of algebraic expressions, the nature and philosophy 
of the addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
monomials and polynomials, in connection with a great number 
of practical illustrations. 

The remaining members of the class, namely, those two years 
under instruction have gone over that portion XA Davie's Algebra 
included in pp. 87-177, embracing the entire subject of simple 
equations with the various methods of elimination by addition, 
subtraction, comparison and substitution; involution^ with the 
bimomial theorem; evolution, including the philosophy of the 
extraction of the square root of numbers, and the calculus of 
radicals of the 2d degree through addition and subtraction. 
As it has been a matter of experience that deaf mutes find their 
chief difiiculty in the statement of propositions in algebraic lan- 
guage, this part of the subject has been re-written for them on 
an entirely new plan. 

• 7. Wayland?s Moral Science (abridged edition) pp. 58, embrac- 
ing a discussion of moral law, of moral action and intention, 
conscience, its nature, the manner in which it admonishes us, 
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REPORT. 

On the Annual Eixaminationi Juljy 1856. Submitted 

by Mr. Winthrop. 



The committee api)ointed by the Board of Directors of the 
New- York Institution for the Instruction of the deaf and dnmb^ 
to conduct the annual examinution of the several departments 
of the Institution, performed the duty assigned them on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 8th and 9th of July, 1856^ and have now to 
present the following 

REPORT. 

The topics of enquiry embraced in their investigation^ extended 
to the provision made for the comfort and government of the 
pupils, to the facilities afforded them for acquiring such a know* 
of mechanical trades as would be likely to prevent them irom 
becoming a burthen upon the community, to the means employed 
for cultivating the taste, eye and hand, so as not only to engraft 
originality of design and delicacy of execution upon their ordin« 
ary mechanical pursuits ^ but to fit some of the more promising 
for remunerative and honorable employment in the world of art^ 
and especially to the results of the system of moral, religious^ 
and intellectual training, which is designed to restore these 
children of misfortune to the privileges of a cultivated society 
and to hopes of a blessed immortality. 

From the commendations so justly bestowed in reports of for- 
mer committees, upon the domestic arrangements, and the 
attention paid to the health, happiness, and good order of the 
inmates, your committee see no reason to dissent. In fact, they 
would say that everything seems to have been conducted with a 
prudent wisdom, securing that harmony and regularity which 
mark a well directed household. Notwithstanding the ineon- 
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TCnieiicet ariatng from a -vnnt of lafficlent aceommodatioDS, i 
nilting trotB the yery large aamber of paplls and the impoa 
Mlit; of Booner completing the aev edifice at Fanwood, evt 
eidgeney has been skilfully met, so that nooe have had a 
ouue for eomplalDt. 

The woflcshops exhibited their usual activity, and the epe 
mens of articles manufactured by the pupils duHng the thi 
hoars labor per diem, allotted to this department, gave evider 
of faithful instruction. The trades taught were the same 
heretofore, viz.: book-binding, eabi^e^makillg, tailoring, a 
shoe making. In the two latter nearly all the outer garmei 
worn by the boys, and the covering for the feet of all the puf 
have been furnished at cost, while in -the cabinet shop much 
the furniture required for the house has been provided. Thi 
shops form a valuable feature in the usefulness of the Institutii 
as they act only cultivate habits of industry but secure a mei 
of livelihood to the pupils when they graduate. It is to be hof 
that, as the pecuniary means of the Institution justify it, n 
trades may be added, so as to meet yet more effectually the ran 
circumstances ia which our pupils may be placed in after life. 

The instruction given in perspective and mechanical drawii 
in painting and io wood engraving, has been judiciously c< 
ducted by Professor Knudsen, who by his faithfulness and ze 
as well as by the skllfulness of his method, deserves the hi 
consideration of the Board. It Is to be regretted that the pei 
liar circumstances arising from the failure of legislative app 
priations and the non-completion of the school house In the n 
biUldings have, since the holding of the annual examlnati' 
compelled a discontinuance of his services. To lie able to rep 
sent nature upon canvas, to draw ornamental designs, to mt 
plans for the purposes of useful art, are valuable.acquisitions 
those who are blessed with all their faculties, and should the 
fore, receive attention in schools designed for such ; but for ' 
deaf mute they are almost indispensable, for they furnish li 
with an auxiliary to language which cannot be overrated in 
case, and may be the means of extricating him from many a 
lemma which might otherwise be embarrassing. And there i 
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be no doubt tbat instruction in tbese branches will stimulate 
latent talent which may shine hereafter, reflecting lustre upon 
the Institution and the class for whose benefit it is designed. If 
music be considered the peculiar accomplishment of the blind, 
why may not the arts of design be those of the deaf 1 For a 
rery clear exposition of Professor Knudsen's system, we would 
refer to the report presented by the examining committee of last 
year, endorsing fully all its expressions of approbation. 

In treating of what may be considered as more emphatically 
the province of the Institution, viz.: its more purely intellectual 
features, it does not seem necessary, at this time, to give a mi- 
nute detail of the exercises of each class, as passed in review be- 
fore us, since similar exercises have so often been described in 
previous reports, that they need not be deemed essential to prove 
the justice of the conclusions at which we have arrived. 

With the exception of that class known as semi-mutes, who, 
having lost their hearing after they had required the &culty of 
speech, commence their education with some knowledge of spoken 
language, and of whom there are some in every institution, the 
facilities offered in ordinary schools being insufficient for a sui- 
table development of their minds, our pupils come to us without 
Kny means of verbal communication. Being excluded by their 
misfortune from the current information which finds its way 
into every family, even the most illiterate, and from all those 
ideas pf which words are at once the symbols and embodiment, 
being unaccustomed to reason, and having, even in the use of 
gestures, that very limited ability which is barely sufficient to 
enable them to express the most ordinary wants and the simplest 
conceptions, there is but this difference between them and the 
idiot, that, whereas in the latter case, the intellectual faculties 
are wanting or nearly so, in the former, they are shackled and 
(;^Ci^s^^^^me3kened hyiSmm^ If Latin, Greek or Hebrew were the lan- 
guage which were offered for their acquisition, it would present 
no more difficulties than the one which, with other children, is 
but the natural inspiration derived from a mother's lips, and it 
may well be doubted whether these languages would not be less 
difficult, inasmuch as in their syntactical arrangement, they fol- 
low more closely the natural order of t'lcught than the more ar- 
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tificial English. It will resdilf be perceived, therefore, that o 
pupils have to he tanght everything; that they start with nothii 
and that there is wanting, not only the lever, but the stand poi 
upon which to place the fulcrum. In consideration, therefo] 
of the great obstacles to be overcome, the ordinary course 
seven years seems short, and the necessity of an additional tei 
of years for the making of any scientific attainments palpab! 
Still, from the observations we had the opportunity of makit 
it is certain that, in seven ynars any deaf mute of ordinary ( 
pacity may be brought, in our Institution, to such a knowled 
of language as to be able to express his thoughts freely and wi 
much correctness, if not elegance, in writing, and to read su 
books as fall within the capacity of tliose hearing and speakl 
persons who have an ordinary common school education, at t 
same time that he has such a basis for self improvement, thi 
with the aid of the dictionary and of social intercourse with the 
who use pure and idiomatic English, he can carry on bis o\ 
education to almost any desirable point. He gets, too, a go 
knowledge of arithmetic, geography, history, astronomy and t 
Sible. 

The more promising pupils fitted by this conrse for the pro: 
cution of higher studies, receive in the High Class a thorou 
training in analytical and synthetical grammar, in rhetoric, log 
chemistry, natural philosophy, algebra, and mental and mo: 
science. For the evidence of the attainments made by th( 
composing the present high class, we refer, with great pleasu 
to the reports of Dr. Tuthill, associate editor of the NewTc 
Daily Times, of Professor Nichols of the Free Academy, and 
Professor Torrey of the New-York College of Physicians and S' 
geonSjWho conducted for the committee this part of the exai 
nation. 

The three hundred pupilsof the Institution were divided ii 
fifteen classes, each under the charge of a separate teacher, 
these, four were composed entirely of girls, five entirely of hi 
and six of both boys and girls. The policy of the President; 
the classification, seems to have been to separate the sexes, wl 
it could be done without detriment to uniformijty of attainmc 
which the present number of pupils has enabled him easily to 
and thereby facilitate the employment of lady instructors. 
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Of tliese there are at present two, one a well educated speaking 
bdy , and the other a deaf mute, while of the gentleman instmo^ 
tors there are seven liberally educated, who can hear and speak^ 
and six deaf-mute graduates of the Institution. Judging trom 
the attainments of the pupils and of tlieir appearance during the 
examination, all the instructors are well qualified for their work, 
which is so arranged that those who hear and speak take the 
pupils at a point where that knowledge of harmony of lan- 
guage, and of nicety of distinctions, which is best acquired 
through the ear, is most required. For the first half of the 
©ourse, however, no better teacher can be found, than those, 
who, themselves deaf mutes, can fully appreciate the peculiar 
difficulties under which their fellows in misfortune labor in first 
encountering the intricacies of an unknown tongue. The series 
of graduated text books, prepared by the President, and of which 
an analysis is given in the committee's report of last year, ob- 
viates the only objection to the employment of deaf-mute teachers 
and the want of which has hitherto prevented their services from 
being called into requisition in the English schools, in carrying 
out the diflferent system there pursued. 

For the studies of each year, we would refer to the programme 
furnished the committee by the president, and appended to this 
report. We were greatly gratified by the attainments of the 
pupils of the first year — their neat chirography — their knowl- 
edge of a long catalogue of names of objects and of qualities, and 
the ease and correctness with which they wrote sentences involv- 
ing active verbs in the indicative and infinitive moods. 

The class of the fifth year, composed of bright intelligent girls, 
and instructed by a lady, whose zeal and activity in bringing on 
her pupils are deserving of commendation, appeared so well, and 
had made such creditable proficiency during the time it had been 
under instruction, as to induce the committee to recommend the 
employment of lady assistants, to a greater extent than hereto- 
fore, when such can be found as have the necessary qualifica- 
tions for this difficult though pleasing work. 

The class of seven years, which had gone through with the or- 
dinary course, passed, in a most satisfactory manner, a searching 
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examination on the vaiiotis brandies it ha 
pleasant to see the intelligent espression and 
with which their eoontenanees lighted up, i 
selves able to answer, with readiness and cor 
questions propounded to them. There w< 
higher grade that it was a source of regret t 
posed a limit upon tlie number eligible to tl 
expense of the State. As will be seen, he 
recommended, a larger number have been si 
any year except OQe since the establishment 

On Wednesday the ninth at two o'clock 
laige concourse of friends of the Institution, 
the closing' exercises of the year which were 
of the Institution. After an address by the 
Class was called to the large slates arranged i 
each member wrote a salutatory to the audie 
occasion. Many of these impromptu effusio 
for their beauty of thought and gracefulness 

To test the power of the sign language, ai 
the ability of the pupils to translate any gii 
betie discourse, the Kev. Dr. Prime of the 1 
tiien related a humorous anecdote, which the 
In signs. This the pupils reproduced in wi 
ful fidelity to the point, but with singular di' 
ology, a fact easily accounted for, when we 
have an idiom of their own, and do not follow 
so that a deaf mute educated in France may i 
one educated in America, though neither 
- with the language spoken in the ooimtry of 

An examination followed in rhetoric, logic 
gebra, the pupils replying with great prom] 
to the test questions propounded to them by 
present. 

Miscellaneous questions, of an interesting 
brought out the intellectual character and . 
of the class, indicating habits of thought an 
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Adide from the regular examinatioii, to which the pupils ot 
this class had been subjected by the gentlemen invited to con- 
duct it, this exhibition of their attainments would ha?e been 
amply sufELcient to convince the most sceptical of the advuitages 
derived by those, who pursued the course prescribed in this class, 
as well as of the general excellence of the system upon whi<di 
this feature had been engrafted. 

The exercises at the slates being concluded, Mr. Winthrop, as 
chairman of the examining committee, introduced Dr. Tuthill 
who had examined the class in those branchies embraced under 
the head of literature and Belles lettres, and who read the fol- 
lowing report : 



DR. TUTHBLUS REPORT- 

To Hakvet p. Peet, LL. D., President of the JfeuhYork InHiiu^ 
tionfor the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb : 

Sir — Having been appointed to the honorable task of con- 
ducting the examination of your High Class in grammar, rhetoric 
and logic, I had the pleasure, yesterday, of devoting several 
hours to that work. The class, as present, I found to consist of 
14 persons — 5 females and 9 males, under the instruction of 
Isaac Lewis Peet, A. M. The first study upon which they were 
examined was grammar. The definitions of the word and the 
objects of the study as stated by each pupil upon his slate, dif- 
fered entirely from each other, and yet none were unhappy or 
incorrect. Indeed, it was rcQiarkable how generally the mem- 
bers of the class avoided giving each other's replies, and with 
equal care, avoided the words of the text book, — showing a very 
wholesome sensitiveness to any suspicion of plagiarism. They 
were questioned with regard to the parts of speech and their 
uses, and required to furnish examples; in all these they disco- 
vered themselves entirely at home. In writing their extempore 
answers, there were no more omissions or inelegancies of lan- 
guage, I think than would have been found in similar exercises 
from an equal nuinber of speaking scholars of the same age and 
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length of timC} engaged in school. This la high praise when we 
remember that the speaking scholar learos most concerning the 
use of language hy heating it properly spoken out of school, 
while the school is the ont;' place whefe the deaf mate can learu 
it, and that before be enters the Institution, bis notions of ab- 
stract truth must be most rague and even his apprehensions ol 
sensible objects uncertain and imperfect. There were Indeed 
some instances of "deaihiuteisms" — literal translations into uni- 
diomatic English, of our colloquial idioms, just such as an in- 
telligent foreigner constantly makes before his tongue has becomf 
quite accustomed to our rough dialect. But when I saw b} 
what slow and tedious processes — tedious certainly to one whc 
is not possessed of a most enthusiastic devotion to the work 
that so few can well perform — every abstract idea must be con- 
veyed to and implanted in the mind of the deaf mute, I could 
recognize no sentiment but that of wonder, that so much had 
been done and such advances made in learning the use of lan- 
guage. 

A curious, yet very simple set of symbols is employed by this 
class (according to their text book, Barnard's Analytical Gram- 
mar,) to facilitate parsing. One symbol stands for the noun 
somewhat modihed,itstand8ibr the noun in the nominative case 
differently modified, for a noun in the possessive case, and so oi 
until for every part of speech and every possible position tha 
it may occupy in the sentence there is a symbol. By familiaritj 
with these, the process of parsing upon the slate is scarcely i 
more tedious task than by mouth. To illustrate its value, I gaV( 
out the following sentence : "I went to his house and took tei 
with him." The teacher indicated upon the slate the exac' 
grammatical construction of each member of this sentence bj 
symbols, but did not allow the class to see the sentence itself 
Then each scholar was requested to produce a sentence of pre 
cisely the same construction. It was promptly done, with scarce 
an error upon the part of any member of the class. 

The next subject of the examination was rhetoric, Thii 
branch has been taught by the instructor in a course of writtei 
lectures, and it was easy to see that the class considers it ai 
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eminently practical study. The scholars hail with evident pleas- 
ure the privilege it confers on them of adorning the dry and sim- 
ple language in which, at first, they must express their thoughts, 
and they, to a larger extent, I think, than others, avail them- 
selves of the methods suggested by the rules of rhetoric, for 
wreathing their sentences with the flowers of speech. They were 
happy in their definition and explanation of the terms employed 
in rhetoric, and extemporized with remarkable correctness and 
beauty, specimens of the metaphor, the comparison, the antithesis, 
personifications and so forth. To make sure that these specimens 
were really extemporized, the examination was varied by fur- 
nishing a theme or a word as a text for the written exercise. 
Several compositions were presented, which reflected credit upon 
their writers. 

In logic, the class was examined in the matters embraced in 
the first part of Hedge's Logic; as the nature of definitions and 
propositions, the analysis of the various methods of reasoning, 
and the qualities, purposes and powers of the syllogism. A sen- 
tence was given out consisting of a proposition with a cause an 
nexed This was very promptly resolved into its elements, the 
distinction of terms pointed out, and each finally constructed a 
syllogism from it. The thorough apprehension of the subject, 
on the part of every member of the class, was surprising. It 
added to the conviction I had already begun to feel, that it is 
impossible to teach a deaf mute any abstract thing, u\iless it is 
philosophically and thoroughly understood. 

In conclusion, without being competent to afSrm concerning 
the comparative standing of your high classes this year and last, 
I am happy to be able to say that, in the branches named above, 
I have every reason to congratulate you upon the present one's 
attainments, and upon the success of teachers who must have 
been zealously devoted and abundantly capable, to have secured 
to its most industrious members their creditable scholarship. 

Tour obedient servant, 

FRANKLIN TUTHILL. 
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Mr. WiDtTirop then read the report of Professor Nichols on 
Algebra, which was as follows : 

PBOF. NICHOl'i BEPOBT ON ALGEBRA. 

New-Tobk, Jvly 9M, 1866. 
Db. Habtet p. Peet, 

Dear Sir : I have spent nearly two hours this morning, 
examining the class in Algebra. In this time I gave them ques- 
tions on the representation of quantities and operations, by means 
of algebraic symbols, and on the methods of combining these 
symbols by the laws of algebra, including the algebraic ground 
rules and the solutions of equations and problems involving 
one, two and three unknown quantities. The class consisted of 
eight young gentlemen and four young ladies. I was much 
Interested in observing the rapidity with which they seized upon 
the ideas involved in the questions and the facility and correct- 
ness of their replies. The method of instruction is clear and 
philosophical. The minds of the scholars have been steadly led 
from the known to the unknown, and 1 am certain that, with a 
continuance of the faithful teaching of which the results shown 
by this class are the evidence, the mathematical course of the 
Institution can be carried to any desirable extent. 

I congratulate you, sir, upon the foremost position you occupy 
in the greaj work, daily growing dearer to the heart of humani- 
ty, of aiding those to whom nature and circumstances have 
denied the facilities for gaining the means of culture and self 
advancement which others, more fortunate, enjoy. I congrata- 
late you on possessing a corps of faithful instructors and assistants 
the results of whose labors, patience and kindness, it has been 
my good fortune to witness in the examination just concluded. 

Thanking you for the abundant facilities you placed in my 
way, for testing the knowledge and mental training of the class* 
and contgratulating you and its instructor on the result, 
I remain yours very truly, 

JOHN A. NICHOLS. 
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Tbe following report of Professor Torrey on Chemistry was 
then read by Mr. Winthrop. 

PR0FES80& TO&REt's REPO&T ON CHEMISTRY. 

To Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., President of the Institution for the 

Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Dear Sir. — ^At your request, I visited this afternoon, your In- 
stitution for the purpose of conducting the examination of a 
special class in Inorganic Chemistry. The verbal questions were 
put to the pupils through the medium of Dr. Dudley Peet. I also 
wrote numerous questions myself on the blackboard. This class 
showed a decided superiority over the one examined by me two 
years ago, owing, as I think, rather to the experience acquired by 
the lecturer and his assistant, and to the increased facilities for im- 
parting instruction in the science, than to any great diflference in 
the capacity of the pupils. Dr. Peet has prepared a written course 
of lectures on Chemistry expressly for the Institution, and he meets 
his class two evenings in the week. I think his pupils will com- 
pare favorably with the chemical classes in most of our colleges. 
Some of them showed great proficiency in the higher branches 
of the science This is no small praise and is deserved equally 
by the students and the teachers, for it is much more difficult 
to communicate and to receive knowledge by means of the sign- 
language than by ordinary speech. It is much to be hoped that 
the directors of your Institution will grant all the necessary 
means for instruction in chemistry and such other branches of 
science as are now associated with the daily aflFairs of life. 

With great respect, yours, 

JOHN TORREY. 
96 St. Mark's Place, July Sth^ 1856. 

The list of prizes awarded to members of the High Class for 
superior excellence in their studies was then read as follows : 

I. In Chemistry. 
First Prize — Edwin Southwick. 
Second Prize — Daniel P. Marcy. 
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n. In Jllgebra. 

FiaST DITlSIOIt. 

Eqnal prizes — Daniel P. Marcy. 
/ohn W. Chandler. 

SECOND DITI8I0N. 

First Prize — Charles Henry Larki; 
Second Prize— Charlotte Coulclin. 

m. Jn Literary Studies, 
Equal Prizes — Daniel P. Marcy. 
Sarah Augusta £a! 

Hr. Winthrop, in hehalf of the examining c 
a verhal statement of the impressions which t 
from the examination, and concluded with readj 
preamble and resolutions which had already b 
the Board. 

Whereas, An exaffllnatioD of State pupils Ir 
Institution for the Inetrnotion of the Deaf and ' 
completed the terms for which they were respe 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction h 
held by a committee ot the Board of Directors, ai 
lug been satisiactory in respect to their attainmf 
good conduct: Therefore 

Resolved, That the following named pupils, vi 

Jabez Shepherdson, Elizabeth Cooke 

Bobert Shepherdson, Eliza P. Woodv 

Dennis Mahoney, Julia A. Living 

James M. Keyser, Lncina P. Keafl 

Harley W. Nutting, Sarah £. Campl 

Calvin H. Brown, Eliza Washburi 

Ererett Emmet Jay, Mary Ann Wor] 

Frederick Boyer, Mary L. I-ockW' 

Mason Hilts, Ann Maria Bnsi 

Charles P. Seaman, Sarah I. Coddln 

John H. Brown, Sarah Forrest, 
Washington Van Cortlandt, Emily Thorn, 
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Merritt Ostrander, Ann A. Williams, 

James H. Crippin, Nancy M. Robbins, 

John Witschief, Eleanor Jane Laister, 

Elnathan Bundle, Julia M. Hawley, 

George W. Austin, 
Jeremiah Shumway, 

vho have completed the term of five years for which they were 
originally selected as State pupils by the Department, be and 
they are hereby recommended to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to be continued under instruction for two years from 
and afte/ the first day of September next, agreeably to existing 
provisions of law. 

Resolvedj That the following named pupils, viz : 

Melville D. Bartlett, Fanny Smith, 

William W. Farnham, Amelia A. Noyes, 

Albert A. Sarnes, 

who have completed the full term of instruction authorized by 
law as State pupils, and who have passed a satisfactory exami- 
nation, be and they are hereby recommended to the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction to be selected for admission into the 
High Class. 

Resolved J That a copy of the foregoing resolution be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for his action in the 
premises, signed by the President and secretary. • 

Resolved, That the following named pupils, viz : 

Charles M. Strong, Sarah Joanna Christy, 

Gilbert Hicks, Gertrude C. Walter, 

John H. Roche, Elizabeth Thorn, 

who have completed the course of study of the first class 
of the Institution, and who have passed a satisfactory examina- 
tion, be and they are hereby admitted as members of the High 
Class.% 

Resolved, That in accordance with the provisions of the by-laws 
of the Institution, certificates of good character and scholarship 
be awarded to the following named pupils, who have successfully 
completed the course of five years instruction, viz : 



Elizabeth Peppinger, 
Ro'salthe Riddle, 
Rhoda Ann Wells, 
Eliza P. Woodworth, 
Julia A. LirtiigstoD, 
Lucina P. Eenfield, 
Sarah E. Campbell, 
Juliet Berry, 
Eliza Washburn, 
Mary Ann Worka, 
Mary L. Lockwood. 
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Xabez 8hepheTds(ni, Elizabeth Cooke, 

Robert Shepherdson, Jane Rothery, 

James M. Keyser, Alice McCormick, 

Harley W. Nutting, 
Calvin H. Brown, 
Iievinus W. Van Zandt, 
Michael Ahem, 
William H. Cookingham, 
Everett Emjuett Jay, 
Frederick Boyer, 
Mason Hilts, 
John Cahill, 
Charles P. Seaman, 
John H. Brown, 
Edward P. Miles, 
Washington Van Cortlaadt, 
John Larue, 
■ Merritt Ostrander, 
James H. Crippin, 
Dennis Mahoney, 

Resolved, That the following named pupils, who hav 
pleted a course of seven years instruction, are entj 
diplomas and that the same be given to them, viz : 
Timothy Weeks, Sarah J. Christy, 

Charles W. Strong, Sarah L. Wiley, 

Melville D. Bartlett, Eanny Smith, 

William McSweney, Catharine D. Plass, 

Sidney J. Vail, Gertrude C. Walter, 

William W. Famham, Amelia A. Noyes, 

Albert A. Barnes, Esther Ecketson, 

Gilbert Hicks, Mary OToole, 

John H. Roche, Sabrina Keyset, 

Robert G. Harkness, Elizabeth Thorn, 

Formal! Bobbins, Jane Simons 

Jane Tanner, 
Mary Jane Wiggins. 

The President then awarded certificates and diploma: 
pupils named in the resolutions, and accompanied by a 1 
letter to those about to take their final leave of the institi 
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' The highest diploma was then awarded to Bfiss Lucy Gilbert, 
who had completed the additional term of three years instruction 
in the High Class, and the exercises were concluded with prayer, 
in signs, by the President. • 

Respectfully submitted, 
• B. R. WINTHROP, 

ERASTU8 BROOKS, 
JOHN ALSTYNE, 

Qmmittee. 
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TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the iDstitution in all respects, 
clothing and traveling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each per annum. Clothing will also ht 
furnished by tho Institution if desired, at an additional annual 
charge of thirty dollars. Payment is reqalied semi-annually it 
advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vaca- 
tion, which extends from the second Wednesday of July, to th* 
first Wednesday of September. No pupil will be received at anj 
other time, except in very extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual cha^e in 
consequence of absence, or on any account whatever, except sick- 
ness, nor for the vacation. 

ly. Pupils are at liberty to reside during the vacation in the 
Institutian without extra charge. 

v. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public ex- 
pense, should be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five 
years. The Institution will not hold itself bound to receive any 
not embraced within this rule, but may do so at discretion. 

VI. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual 
payment of bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

Vil. Application from a distance, letters ot inquiry, &c.,mus1 
he addressed, post paid, to the President of the Institution. The 
selection of pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made 
by the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Albany, to whom 
aU coDunnnications on the subject mast be addressed. 

[Assembly, No. 199.] 5 
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Yin. Should objections exist to the admission of any indivi- 
dual, the board reserve to themselves or their officers a discre- 
tionarj power to reject the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire 
annual expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and 
necessary school books are furnished by the Institution. No ex- 
tra charge is made in case of sickness, for medical attendance, 
medicines, or other necessary provisions. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the 
names of familiar objects may be taught them with comparative 
ease before their admission, and that possession of such know- 
ledge in any degree, materially facilitates their subsequent ad- 
vancement. To be able to write an easy hand, or at least to form 
letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very desirable. In 
reference to this subject, it is recommended that the words which 
constitute writing lessons or copies^ preparatory to admission, 
should be such as have been previously made intelligible to the 
learner. 

In the case of each pupil entering the Institution, it is desira- 
ble to obtain written answers to the following questions . Par- 
ticular attention to this subject is requested. 

1. What is the name of the individual? If he has a middle 
name it should be given in full. 

2. When was he bom ? Give the year, month, and day of the 
month. 

3. Was he born deaf 1 And if so, was there any cause which 
is supposed to have operated before birth ? If not, at what age 
did he lose his hearing ? And by what disease or accident? 

4. Is the deafness total or partial ? If the latter, what is the 
degree of hearing ? e.g.: Can he distinguish any spoken words 1 
or hear the human voice at all ? or what voices can he hear ? 

b. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafness? and 
what are the results of such efforts ? 
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6. Is there 

7. Have ai 
and is he act 
forming lette 

8. Is he I 
nervous treo 
or does he sb 

9. Are tb< 
among the <x 
produced 1 

10. What 
post-office,) ( 
father and m 

11. .Is eitl 
nection been 

12. Was tl 
parents previ 

13. What , 
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IN ASSEMBLY, MAR. 8, 1 



STATE OF NEW-YO 

DCFitKTMEST OF PuBLlC ISSTRUCTIO: 

Supehintendent's Office, Albant, March 8, II 
To the Hon. Speaker of the Jlssembly: 

Sir — I herewith transmit to the Legislature the thii 
annual report of the New-York Institution for the Instr 
the Deaf and Dumb, with the accompanying documents 
Very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, 

H. H. VAN DYCl 
Sup't Pub. Itutr 
Hon. T. G. Alvoed. 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 



paiaiDENT, - 
HARVEY P. PEET, LL.D. 



FIKST TICe-PHESIDEHT, 

TIMOTHY HEDGES. 



SECOm VICE-PBEBIDEKT, 

BENJAMIN R. WINTHROP. 



TREASUREK, 

GEORGE S. ROBBINS. 



SECRETARY, 

ANDREW WARNER. 



BHaPHBKD KITAPP, 

HENBY E. DA7IBS, 

ISRAEL BUSSBLL, 

FBANCIS HALL, 

Rn. G. THURSTON BEDELL, DJD., 

CHARLES N. TALBOT, 

RST. WILLIAM ADAMS, D.D., 

JAMBS W. BEBKMAN, 

WILLLAM H. SMITH, 



JOSEPH LAWRENCE, 
WILLIAM P. LBB, 
BRASTUS BROOKS, 
BBNJAHIN H. FIELD 
JOHN ALSITNE, 
FRBDERIO DE PETSl 
DANIEL F. TIBMANN 
CHARLES ROOMS, 
J. N. COBB. 




aBOUni FLAN. 
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Department of Public Instruction, ? 

1, 1858. S 



STATE or NEW-TOKK, 
OF Public Instruct 
Superintendent's Office, Albany, March 8. 

To the Hon. Speaker of the Assembly: 

Sir — ^I herewith transmit to the Legislature the thirty-ninth 
annual report of the New- York Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, with the accompanying documents. 
Very respectfully, 

Your ob't serv't, 

H. H. VAN DYCK, 
Sup^t Pub, Instruction. 
Hon. T. 6. Alvord. 



TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Far Groceries and Provisions. 

Sutcher's meats, 48,942 lbs, |4,810 41 

Fresh fish, 2,528 lbs, 176 57 

do shad, 100, 25 00 

Salted mackerel, 1 bbl, 11 50 

do codfish, 950 lbs, 41 80 

do Pork, 1,306 lbs, 150 38 

Smoked beef. 34 lbs, 5 53 

do herring, 21 

do ham, 1 ,204 lbs, . . . ; 171 37 

Fresh pork loin, 311 lbs, . • . . 31 59 

Sausages, 260 lbs, 28 60 

Poultry, 687 1bs,.-.,.- 106 43 

Chickens, 26, 13 10 

Oysters, 300, 3 75 

Butter, 17,425 lbs,. . .^ 4,684 75 

Cheese, 241 lbs,..../ 27 65 

Lard, 221 lbs, 41 40 

Flour, 585 bbls, 4,200 06 

Catting flour,. 136 00. 

Corn meal, 476 lbs, 27 38 

Hominy, 200 lbs, 7 50 

Bice, 1,202 lbs, «4 21 

Sugar, brown, 11,847 lbs, 1,193 54 

do white, 1,839 lbs, 307 88 

Molasses, 1,190 galls, 638 89 

Coffee, 2,487 lbs, 351 25 

Boasting coffee, 8 40 

Tea, young hyson, 203 lbs, 106 04 

Amount carried forifard, |17,371 19 
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Amoant broaght forward, |17,371 19 

do Oolong, 133 lbs, 57 45 

Eggg, 148 56 

Milk, 1,583 quarts, • 102 22 

Crackers, 165 lbs, 15 08 

Potatoes, 142 bbls, 488 38 

Sweet potatoes, SO- bbls, -. 185 30 

Apples, 18 bbls, 62 62 

Dried apples, & 14 

Peaches, 52 baskets, 128 26 

Berries, 4,475 baskets, 295' 31 

Lemons, 1 81 

Ice, 3,275 lbs, 16 38 

Beans, 16 bash, 34 27 

Cranberries, 1 bnsh, 2 50 

Qninces, 3} bosh, 7 50 

Ploms, 3 bnsh, 8 62 

Pears, 2 bnsh, 3 75 

Uelons, 160, 9 54 

Cacnmbers, 200, 2 00 

Teasl, 297 qts, , 19 62 

Malt, 8 bush, 14 05 

Hops, 49 lbs, 9 40 

Brandy, 3^ galls, JO 00 

Spices, 23 90 

Turnips, 8^ bbls, ,.,. 14 91 

Beets, 6 bbls, 10 80 

Carrots, 2 bblsj 2 25 

Parsnips,20 bush, 13 88 

Onions, 1 56 

Cabbages, 75, '. 7 07 

Pickles, 750, 9 69 

Vinegar, 11^ bbls, 40 26 

Cider, 20 galls, 4 50 

Salt, 54 bnsh, 31 98 

Pepper, 61 lbs, 8 74 

Mustard, 20 lb8, 4 00 

Amount carried forward, $19 , 167 48 



♦19,211 76 



$15,027 33 
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Amount bifought forward, |] 9 ,167 48 

Salad oil, 16 bottles, 6 31 

Almonds, 60 lbs, 8 53 

Candies, 70 lbs, 10 68 

Bread, 3 89 

Raisins, 6 one-half boxes, 14 87 

Salaries and Wages. 

President, professors and teachers,. . . Jll ,702 67 

Steward, matron 'and assistant, 1 ,2000 00 

Houskeeper, baker and cook, 508 75 

Waiters, chambermaids and laborers, 1,615 91 

For Clothing. 

Black cloth, 3 yards, • • $4 35 

Cassimere, 83 J yard, 67 84 

Kentucky Jean, 683 yards, 230 07 

Linen drilling, 140 yards, 39 78 

Linen check, 138 yards, 30 86 

Sattinet, 55 yards, 36 78 

Vesting, 1^ yards, 3 00 

Flannel, 40^ yards, 14 54 

Coats, 103,...*...: 617 53 

Pants, 76, 293 50 

Vests, 55, 123 75 

Ri!|bber shoes, 3 pairs, . . • . • 2 25 

daiters, 32, 41 87 

Caps, 12| doz., 64 79 

Tarn, 6 J lbs., . 6 06 

Muslin, 1,904 yards, 178 75 

Prints, 1,349 do '. 156 55 

Delaine, 795 do 108 83 

Mohair, 309 do - 38 59 

Barege, 47 do ; 13 63 

Gingham, 64 do « 7 18 

Amount carried forward, ...... $2 , 080 50 $34 , 239 09 
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Amonnt brought torward, |2,080 50 ♦34,239 

CantoD flannel, 152^ yards, 18 64 

Silk, 14 do 1 21 

Tarleton, 16 do 4 OS 

Velvet, 3 J do 1 60 

Linen, 2^ do 31 

Alpacca, 91 do 17 55 

Plaid, 164 do 39 0« 

Cambric, 21 do 2 08 

Bonnets, altering and trimming, .... 71 83 

Hose, 47 doz., 116' 89 

Gloves, 4 J doz., 9 61 

Handkerchiefs, 26 doz., - 36 62 

Collars, 6 doz., 19 39 

Ribbons and lace, 70 32 

Thread, needles, &c., 28 23 

Spool-cotton, 9 64 

Shawls, 15, 35 00 

Basque, 1 , 5 50 

Mantilla, 1, 6 00 

Cravats, 6, 7 75 

Drawers and shirts, 30, 44 41 

Boots and repairing, 102 00 

Shoes and repairing, 67 0'8 

Scissors, 1 ^ doz., 4 75 

Suspenders, 11 doz., 17 00 

Castile soap, 32 lbs., 4 03 

IndelUbleink,... 1 50 

Brushes, hair, IJ doz., 2 80 

do clothes, 14 doz., 2 18 

do shoe, 4 doz., 5 61 

Combs, wood, 4 gross, 112 

do dress, 5 doz., 2 74 

do ivory, 8 doz., 6 18 

Shoe blacking, 11 lbs., ;... 2 51 

Whalebone, 4 lbs., 2 60 

Amount carried forward, $2,848 04 |34,239 
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AmOQBt brought forward, | |42,762 

f^tmilurt. 

Crockery, 1290 24 

Mattresses and repairit^, 129 45 

SbeetiDg 883 yards, ^.... 161 48 

Coanterpanes, 56 yards, 86 51 

Blankets, 20 p^rs, 66 50 

Cotton batting, 200 lbs., 22 50 

Toweling, 24 yards, 4 00 

Table linen, 125 yards, 44 25 

Bar1apg,318 yards, 54 17 

Cambric, 503 do 3193 

T1cking,391 do 7 41 

Check, 170 do 22 42 

Drugget. 2 do 3 33 

Matting, 731 do 25 66 

Carpet, 33 do 33 37 

Window shade linen, SIO yards, .... 46 31 

Oilcloth, 2 44 

Rng, 1 50 

Doormats, 6, 5 63 

Spoons, 26 doz , 39 72 

Brooms, 17^ doz., 41 53 

Pails, 37, 15 76 

Brushes, scrubbing, 18, 9 00 

do dust, 30, 14 38 

Straw, 750 bundles, 47 00 

Bedsteads, 27, 93 00 

Clothes baskets, 13, 15 19 

Stoves and repairing, 82 56 

Tin ware and do 127 76 

Clocks and do 3 75 

Oven peels, 3, 3 63 

Bed cords, 2 62 

Pniows, 42 77 

Scales and weights, 1 50 

Atnonnt carried forward, $1,567 27 $42,762 
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THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Board of Directors of the New-York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, respecfully submit to the 
Legislature their thirty-ninth annual report, putting upon record 
the condition of the Institution, and their transactions for the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-seven. 

Though the thirty-ninth annual report of the Institution, this 
is the first since the change or modification of its relations to the 
State, resulting from its acceptance by an act of the Legislature 
of the proposition made by the Board of Directors in April last, 
whereby the Institution has become in form and name, what it 
previously was virtually, a State Institution — ^its buildings and 
grounds, with all their appurtenances, the property of the State 
afi trustee for the deaf and dumb. By this arrangement, the 
State has acquired, if not a more effectual, a more direct and 
immediate control of tl^e Institution, and has assumed a more 
formal obligation to support it. 

The Board, having transferred to the State property of the 
value of about, or near, the sum of five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, upon which there are now incumbrances to the amount of 
one hundred and eighty thousand dollars, having its origin 
mainly in the donations of the benevolent citizens of New-York, 
but increased to its present magnitude by their own forethought 
and fortunate* management — ^have the satisfaction to^ believe that 
by this change in its relations, this great trust is more firmly se- 
cured for the benefit of the deaf and dumb children of our State 
for all time to come. 

We have from time to time recorded with gratification, the 
frequent increase in the number of our pupils, as indicating the 
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tin of the Institution in the confidence of the Legislature and 
le public, and the corresponding increase of its usefulness to 
le afflicted deaf and dumb. During the past year there has 
sen a small decrease of pupils, probably destined to be fol- 
iwed, as heretofore, by an increase. The number in school at 
le date of our last report was three hundred and fifteen. The 
Imissions during the year, including three re-admissions, have 
ten thirty-nine, making a total of three hundred and fifty-four 
ithin school, during the year, 1857. Of these, flfty-two have 
ft. The present number is three liundred and two. 

The catalt^ue annexed to this report shows that of the whole 
amber, two hundred and thirty-three are befieficiaries of the 
ate, sixteen of the city of New-Yorli, and seventeen of the 
ate of New Jersey. Of those whose expenses are paid in 
hole, or in part, by their own friends, there are thirty-three, 
id the remainder, three, are, for the present, boardea and in- 
ructed gratuitously, because we cannot turn from our doors 
trtain deaf-mute children, who, while not eligible as benefi- 
aries of the State, are yet in circumstances giving them a just 
aim on our benevolence. 

The small decrease of pupils during the year is mainly ow- 
ig to the premature withdrawal from school, by the parents, of 
iveral pupils who were entitled to several additional years of 
istruction. In thas rejecting the offered bounty of the State, 
le guardians of a deaf mute incur a grave responsibility, 
hich we hope they may be able to settle satisfactorily with 
leir own consciences. The cases are few in which the advan- 
gea a deaf-mute pupil, of three to five years' standing, will 
srive from another year or two of intellectual, mechanical and 
iligious instruction at the Institution, will not be far greater 
tan any he can realize by a premature return to his family. 

A youth removed from school, while his knowledge of writ- 
n language is yet imperfect, his trade half learned, and his 
laracter half formed, runs great risk of forgetting much tliat 
3 has learned, of becoming unsettled in character and habits, 
id thus of losing a large portion of the benefits secured 
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to him through bo much labor, and so much cost. He will 
seldom be ahle to derive from reading any useful information, 
or any solace in his hours of loneliness, and his imperfect 
knowledge of our language will further expose him to many 
mortificatian? and impositions. To leave a trade half learned, 
all admit to be a disadvantage, and a removal from the moral 
and religious influence of the Institution, before he is able fully 
to understand advice and exhortations given in writing alone, 
may prove a yet more serious misfortune. 

We address these considerations to the consciences of parents 
and guardians, because, though we arc aware that the motive 
for the removal is usually the selfish one of having the deaf 
mute's help on the farm, or in the household at home, yet we 
are persuaded there are few parents who thus remove their 
children from school, with a full sense ot the wrong they do to 
their prospects in this world and the next. In most, if not all, 
anch cases, the parents have persuaded themselves that they are 
acting for the good of the child, as well as for their own advan- 
tage. If they could be enlightened on this point, we should 
have far fewer cases of which to complain. 

The receipts and expenditures of the Institution, during &e 
year just closed, exclusive of those belonging to the building 
fund, which are embraced in a separate account, are giren ia 
detail in the treasurer's account, a copy of which is annexed. 
From this document, it appears that the receipts for the year 
1857 amounted to $63,649.52, and the disbursements, including 
ttie balance of |1 ,866.36, due the treasurer at the close of thti 
preceding year, have been $59,750.67, leaving on the first day 
of January, 1858, a balance of $3,898^5, In the hands ol th$ 
treasnrer : 



TREASURER'S ACCOUNT. 

EXPENDITUKEB. 

for Groctritt and Provinons, 

tcher's meats, 48,942 lbs, ^,81041 

«hfieh,2,528 lbs, 176 57 

lo ahad, 100, 25 00 

ted mackerel, 1 bbl, 11 50 

lo codfish, 950 lbs, 4180 

lo Pork, 1,306 lbs, 150 38 

oked beef. 34 lbs, 5 53 

to herring, 21 

lo ham, 1,204 lbs,...; 171 37 

fflh pork loin, 311 lbs, 31 59 

wages, 260 lbs, 28 60 

JJry, 687 lbs, - 106 43 

ckens, 36, 13 10 

iters, 300, 3 75 

iter, 17,425 lbs,... 4,684 75 

»se, 241 lbs, 27 65 

'd,2311b3, 41 40 

mr, 585 bbls, 4,200 06 

ting flour, 136 00. 

n meal, 476 lbs, 27 38 

miny, 200 lbs, 7 50 

e, 1,202 lbs, 164 21 

;ar, brown, 11,847 lbs, 1,193 54 

o white, 1,839 lbs, 307 88 

lasses, 1,190 galls, 638 89 

fee, 2,487 lbs, ■- 351 25 

tsting coffee, 8 40 

,, young hyson, 203 lbs 106 04 

Amount carried fonir&rd, (17,371 19 
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Amonnt brought forward, (17,371 19 

do Oolong, 123 Iba, 57 45 

Eggs, 143 56 

Milk, 1,583 quarts, 102 22 

Crackers, 165 lbs, 15 08 

Potatoes, 142 bbls, 488 38 

Sweet potatoes, B(>-bbls, 185 30 

Apples, 18 bbls, 62 62 

Dried apples, 5 14 

Peaches, 52 baskets, 128 25 

Berries, 4,475 baskets, 295' 31 

Lemons, 1 81 

Ice, 3,275 lbs, 16 38 

Beans, 16 bush, 34 27 

Cranberries, 1 bush, 2 60 

Quinces, 3^ bnsh, ; 7 50 

Plums, 3 bush, 8 62 

Pears, 2 bush, 3 75 

Melons, 160, 9 54 

Cucumbers, 200, 2 00 

Yeast, 297 qts, 19 62 

Malt, 8 bush, 14 OB 

Hops, 49 lbs, 9 40 

Brandy, 3i galls, JO 00 

Spices, 23 90 

Turnips, 8J bbls, ,. 14 91 

Beets, 6bbl8, 10 80 

Carrots, 2 bblSj 2 25 

Parsnips,20 bush, 13 88 

Onions, 1 56 

Cabbages, 75, .'. 7 07 

Pickles, 750, 9 69 

Vinegar, lis bbls, 40 26 

Cider, 20 galls, 4 50 

Salt,64bnsh, 31 98 

Pepper, 61 lbs, 8 74 

Mustard, 20 lbs, 4 00 

Amount carried forward, $19,167 48 
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Amoont brought forward, |I 9, 167 48 

Salad oil, 16 bottlei, 6 31 

Almonds, 60 lbs, 8 53 

CsDdles, 70 lbs, 10 68 

Bread, 3 89 

Baisins, 6 one^half boxes, 14 87 

: $19,211 76 

Salaries and Wages. 
President, professors and teachers,. .. $11,702 67 

Steward, matron -and assistant, 1 ,2000 00 

HoQskeeper, baker and cook, 508 75 

Waiters, chambeimaids and laborers, 1,615 91 

#15,027 33 

For Clothing. 

Black cloth, 3 yards, |4 35 

Daasimere, 83^ yard, 67 84 

Kentucky Jean, 683 yards, 230 07 

Linen drilling, 140 yards, 39 78 

Linen check, 138 yards, 30 86 

Sattinet, 55 yards, 36 78 

Vesting, 1^ yards, 3 00 

Flannel, 40 J yards, 14 54 

Doata, 103,...;...! 617 63 

Pants, 76, 293 50 

Vests, 55, ■ 123 75 

EtTjbher shoes, 3 pairs, 2 25 

Saiters, 32, 41 87 

3aps, 12| doz., 64 79 

farn, 6 J lbs., . « 06 

anslin, 1,904 yards, 178 75 

Print9,l,349 do 156 55 

Delaine, 795 do 108 83 

tfohair, 309 do 38 59 

Barege, 47 do ; 13 63 

Jingham, 64 do 7 18 

Amount carried forward, $2,080 50 $34,239 09 
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Amoimt brought forward, |2,080 50 |34,239 

Canton flannel, 152^ yards, 18 64 

Silk, H do 1 31 

Tarleton, 16 do 4 06 

Velvet, 3 J do 1 50 

Linen, 2^ do 31 

Alpacca, 91 do 17 55 

Plaid, 164 do 39 00 

Cambric, 31 do 2 08 

Bonnets, altering and trimming, .... 71 83 

Hose, 47 doz., 116' 89 

Gloves, 4J doz., 9 61 

Handkerchiefs, 36 doz., , 36 62 

Collars, 6 doz., 19 39 

Ribbons and lace, 70 22 

Thread, needl«8,&c., 28 23 

Spool-cotton, 9 64 

Shawls, 15, 35 00 

Basque, 1, 5 SO 

Mantilla, 1, , 6 00 

Cravats, 6, 7 75 

Drawers and shirts, 30, 44 41 

Boots and repairing, 102 00 

Shoes and repairing, 67 08 

Scissors, 1 ^ doz., 4 75 

Suspenders, 11 doz., 17 00 

Castile soap, 32 Ib^., 4 03 

Indelllble ink, 1 50 

Brushes, hair, 1 J doz., 2 80 

do clothes, 1 ^ doz., 3 18 

do shoe, 4 doz., 5 61 

Combs, wood, 4 gross, I 13 

do dress, 5 doz., 3 74 

do ivory,8doz., 6 18 

Shoe blacking, 11 lbs., ;... 2 51 

Whalebone, 4 lbs., 2 60 

Amount carried forward, $2,848 04 $34,339 
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monnt brought fomrd, $2,848 04 $34,239 09 

Hen, 8i doz., 18 06 

L>, 9i doz., Ifi 01 

4, 6 00 

s,6, 9 60 

u, 2, 10 00 

a expeoBea, 23 38 

dr8DC«d for books, 68 68 

dTftnc«d papUs, & 



othlng and cash adranoed pu- 

per foregoing account, $3,832 39 

oes and repairs for pupils, shoe 

account, 1 ,408 30 

>thes, making and trimming for 

le, per tailor's shop account,. . 427 02 

1 for clothing, I&,&67 71 



Building and Repairs. 

}umps,|l«; belting, $&.2&,... $21 25 

prings, 20 00 

are, 67 66 

andards for sinks, 39 60 

oils and gloss, 27 74 

:smes, 13 12 

mith'sWll, 8 57 

sr'sbill, 352 82 

ter'8 work, 348 00 



13,832 39 



up washhouseondlaundr;,.. 2,606 40 

up kitchen range, steam ket- 

ind boiler, 705 86 

work, 7 00 

lud repairing, 4 13 



4,690 75 
Qount carried ioiward, $ $42,762 33 
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Amount brought forward , | $42,762 23 

Furniture. 

Crockery, $290 24 

Mattresses and repairing, 129 45 

Sheeting 883 yards, 151 48 

Counterpanes, 56 yards, • 86 51 

Blankets, 20 pairs, 66 50 

Cotton batting, 200 lbs., 22 50 

Toweling, 24 yards, 4 00 

Table linen, 125 yards, 44 25 

Burlaps,318 yards, 54 17 

Cambric, 503 do 3193 

Ticking, 39i do 7 41 

Check, 170 do 22 42 

Drugget. 2 do 2 33 

Matting, 73^ do 25 66 

Carpet, 33 do 33 37 

Window shade linen, 210 yards, .... 46 31 

Oil cloth, 2 44 

Rug, 1 50 

Door mats, 5, 5 63 

Spoons, 26 doz , 39 72 

Brooms, 17^ doz., ...••....•« 41 53 

Pails, 37, 15 76 

Brushes, scrubbing, 185..^ 9 00 

do dust, 3a, 14 38 

Straw, 750 bundles, ....*. 47 00 

Bedsteads, 27, 93 00 

Clothes baskets, 13, 15 19 

Stoves and repairing, 82 56 

Tin ware and do 127 76 

Clocks and do 3 75 

Oven peels, 3, 2 63 

Bed cords, 2 62 

Pillows, 42 77 

Scales and weights, 1 50 

Amount carried forward, $1,567 27 $42,762 23 

LAssembly,No. 77.J 2 
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Amount brought forward, |1 ,667 27 

Bureaus, 3, 14 00 

Wash stands, 7, 17 00 

Table, 1, 2 26 

Looking glasses, 60, 17 66 

Water casks, 4, 4 26 

Mops, 6, 2 19 

Iron and sauoe pans, 37, ,....4 62 88 

Knives and forks, 6} doz., 16 76 

Hardware, , 44 12 

Potash, 7 lbs., 1 20 

Chairs, 39, 38 00 

Toilet quilt, 3 25 

Meat hooks,. . •. .* 2 00 

Sath brick, .... 4 , , 66 

Tacks, 2 32 

Sand, 1 00 

For Fuel and Lights. 

Charcoal, 26 bbls, $6 50 

Anthracite coal, 366^ tons, 1 , 994 80 

Cannel coal, 66 tons, 659 42 

Wood, 9 loads, . . 26 60 

Matches, 6 gross, 906 

Candles, 1,380 lbs., * 356 82 

Shell lime, 43 bbls., , 18 93 

Oil, 8 gallons, 12 06 

Engineer's tools, 16 76 

Rosin, 22 bbls., 22 00 

Coke, 11 chal., 38 00 

Cotton waste, 10 lbs., «... 1 20 

Wages of engineer, 218 87 

For Stable, 

Hay, 37,700 lbs., $372 71 

Straw, 700 bundles, 40 00 

Amount carried forward, $412 71 
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142,762 23 



1,786 68 



3,379 91 



$47,928 82 
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Amount brought forward, $412 71 |47,938 8 

Oats, 1,428 buah., 437 18 

Feed,l,455 io 193 48 

Com meal, 290 bosh., 06 44 

Oil do 220 do B6 18 

Cows, 2, 85 00 

Pasture, 12 00 

Pigs, 17, 66 00 

Horse-shoeiog, 61 26 

Harness and repairs, , 57 48 

Bepairing wt^ons, 187 07 

Babes, 6, 3 38 

Lantern8,2 ,.,.. 1 90 

Sho7e],l, 1 20 

Tar, , 1 63 

Wages of stableman, 144 00 

1 ,814 a 

Stoeli, tools and wages — shoe shop,. . . |I ,757 45 

do do cabinet shop, 538 86 

do do book bindery, 46 39 

Trimmings, wages, &c., tailor's shop, 587 18 

Gardener's wages, seeds and manure, 644 9S 

Soap, starch, and labor for washing, 1,044 61 

Medicines & profeesioaal attendance, 560 93 

Books, slates, & stationery for schools, 245 81 

Diplomas, and tiling, 16 00 

Expenses pnblishiDg American An- 
nals of the Deaf and Dumb, Ill 00 

Printing annual raport, part one, &e., 390 90 

Expense delegations to Aliiany, 59 47 

do do Trenton, 11 37 

Stationery, 69 78 

Expenses, charges and freight, 29 21 

Postage and stamps, 1 12 80 

Railroad and stage fare, 70 54 

Legal expenses, 1 50 

Dkcount and Interest, 121 40 

Amoant carried forward, t6,270 15 $49,743 « 



^ 



\ 






t 
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Amount brought forward, |6,370 15 |49j743 68 

Account book, 6 00 

Carriage hire,..,.« •• ..•••• 6 00 

Subscription to N. A. Review, 5 00 

Delivering and posting notices, 1 76 

Carting furniture from Fiftieth St., to 

new building, 26 00 

Insurance, 1857 and 1858, 1 ,435 77 

Amount due library fund, 388 21 

Advertising, • 1 75 

I 8,140 63 

\ $57,884 31 

Balance due Treasurer, Jan. 1, 1857, 1 ,866 36 



159,750 67 



m 

4 

j Balance in hands of Treasurer, January 1, 1858,. . 3,898 85 

} #63,649 52 

> 

4 

RECEIPTS. 

■ 

From Comptroller of State for State pupils' board 

and tuition, $34,502 09 

Comptroller of State, per act April, 1854, . . 5 , 000 00 
do do deficiency in 1854, 

provided for in supply bill of 1857, 6 ,000 00 

Comptroller of city of New-Tork, for board 

and tuition of sixteen pupils, 1 ,800 00; 

Comptroller city of New-Tork, for clothing 
; city and State pupils from said county,. . , 1 ,070 00 

j Treasurer of the State of New-Jersey, for 

board, tuition and clothing pupils from 

saidState, 3,217 79 

Treasurer of Allegany county, for clothing 

State pupils from said county, 80 00 

do Broome, do do 20 00 

do Chautauque, do do 60 00 

do Columbia, do do 180 00 



Amount carried forward, $50,929 88 



Treasure: 


F of Cortland county, for 


clothing 




State pupils Irom said county, 


do 


Delaware, 


do 


do 


do 


Dutchess, 


do 


do 


do 


Essex, 


do 


do 


do 


Erie, 


do. 


do 


do 


rninlilln. 


do 


do 


do 


Fulton, 


do 


do 


do . 


Herldmer, 


do 


do 


do 


Jefferson, 


do 


do 


do 


Livingston, 


do 


do 


do 


Lewis, 


do 


do 


do 


Madison, 


do 


do 


do 


Monroe, 


do 


do 


do 


Montgomery, 


, do 


do 


do 


Niagara, 


do 


do 


do 


Oneida, 


do 


do 


do 


Onondaga, 


do 


do 


do 


Oswego, 


do 


do 


do 


Otsego, 


do 


do 


do 


Putnam, 


do 


do 


do 


Queens, 


do 


do 


do 


Rensselaer, 


do 


do 


do 


Bichmond, 


do^ 


do 


do 


Rockland, 


do' 


do 


do 


St. Lawrence 


, do 


do 


do 


Sullivan, 


do 


do 


do 


Ulster, 


do 


do 


do 


Wayne, 


do 


do 


do 


Washington, 


do. 


do 


do 


Warren, 


do 


do 


do 


Westchester, 


do 


do 


do 


Wyoming, 


do 


do 


Clothing and cash furnished pupih 


1 clothed 


bv friends, 







Amount carried forward, . 
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Amount brought forward,. .•••••••»••••••• $55^561 73 

From paying pupils, board and tuition, . • 4 ,247 00 

Free education fund, interest thtee years,. . 3,272 04 

Frizzell do two do 240 10 

Work done in shoe shop, • » 99 94 

do do tailor's shop, « 28 66 

Sales of Course of Instruction, . • • « . 133 75 

do em|>ty barrels, 39 30 

do 8late,$5; cabbages, $7, 12 00 

do calves, $17; carcase of cow,f 5, .... 22 00 

$63,649 52 

— ^— ^^^^i— ^^^»»— ^^^^^^ 

1858. January 1, balance in hands of treasurer,.. |3,898 85 



City and County op ? 
New-York, J ^ " 

Personally appeared before me George S. Bobbins, Treasurer 
of the New-York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, who being duly sworn, did depose and say that the fore- 
going accounts are true, according to the best of his knowledge 
and belief. 

GEORGE S. ROBBINS, Treasurer. 

Sworn before me this 26 th day ? 
of February, 1858, J 

Wm. T. Farnham, JVotary Public. 

The pecuniary embarrassments referred to in our last report, 
have prevented the entire completion of our buildings, which, 
from present appearances, may remain an object of effort and 
anxiety for some time to come. The abundant resources of the 
State are now indeed virtually pledged for their completion, but 
the State itself has been suffering from unwonted financial diffi- 
culties. These difficulties, of course, for the great, wealthy and 
prosperous State of New- York, can be but of brief duration. We 
await with confident hope, as not remote, the time when the 
strong hand of the Legislature will relieve the Institution from 
the temporary cloud under which it rests, by supplying the com- 
paratively little in proportion to the large expenditure already 
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made, that is yet wantiDg to make the lostitutioD, in all respects, 
an oraament and as honor to the great State of which it is now 
the -recognized property. 

The incomplete state of the buildings, however, should be un- 
derstood, not as seriously impairing the efficiency of the Institu- 
tion, but only as imposing on its officers and inmates some dis- 
comforts, and much Inconvenience, which have been patiently 
borne in the hope of better times. A portion of those inconve- 
niences was removed by the completion of the school house, 
toward the close of the year. The removal of the school appa- 
ratus, and of the screens that bad so long divided the sitting 
rooms into class rooms, adds greatly to the airineBs, convenience 
and comfort of these apartments. 

The shops, as well as the other out-buildiogs, are still to he 
erected. Meantime, not to give up so important a branch of our 
pupils' education, we make the best provision we can for the 
temporary accommodation of the mechanical department in por- 
tions of the buildings destined to other uses. 

Notwithstanding some discomforts incident to the unfinished 
state of the buildings, the health of the pupils during the past 
year has been such as to justify our anticipations founded on the 
salubrity of our new site, and the abundant space it affords for 
healdiful exercise in the open air. It is certainly remarkable 
that a community of more than three hundi-ed children and 
youth, many of them with constitutions either originally defec- 
tive, or shaken by the disease that destroyed the apparatus ot 
hei^ring, should pass through entire years with so little sickness 
and not one death. After the close of Ihe term, three of the 
graduates, who received their diplomas, were removed by death, 
two of them after their return to their respective homes, and the 
other, late a distinguished member of the high class, being an 
orphan, was permitted to remain at the Institution, and died in 
the bosom of his Alma Mater. 

Death, though he does not always spare the young, takes 
oftener his victims from the ranks of mature age. How often 
his relentless shaft cuts short a career of active usefulness, or 
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severs the ties of business, or friendship knit daring man j years. 
Three esteemed members of the Board have been removed daring 
the year. In Jaly last, Aagastin Averill, for tventy-two years 
a member, was taken from as. In October, we lost the aid and 
counsels of George J. Cornell, whose valuable services had been 
given to the Institution during twelve years. And in November, 
the venerable Lewis Seymour, though not a member of the Board 
at the time of his decease, having resigned the preceding May, 
went to his rest, closing a term of service in behalf of the Insti- 
tution that extends over the long period of thirty-four years. 
No former or present member of l^e Board has sat in it so long. 

For the satisfactory condition of the department of instruc- 
tion, the Board refer to the annexed report of the committee 
that conducted the annual examination in July last. The pupils 
are distributed, with a careful reference to their actual state of 
progress, and ability to advance together, into classes, each con- 
taining about twenty, and to each is devoted the whole time of 
a competent instructor, under the supervision of the President. 
Experience has shown that twenty deaf-mute pupils are about 
as many as one instructor can teach with advantage; since so 
large a portion of the labor of instruction consists in reading 
and correcting the written exercises of each individual pupil, 
and even this number cannot be profitably taught in one class, 
if, from inequality of attainments, or of capacity, it should be 
necessary to give separate lessons, or explanations, to different 
portions of the class. 

With a regular and philosophical system pf instruction, and 
series of lessons ; with teachers of zeal, ability and, for the 
most part, of long experience to carry it out ; with processes of 
instruction, the fruit of many years' experience and reflection; 
with the best school arrangements and apparatus, and with the 
constant supervision of an eflGlcient head, the Board find from 
time to time, that, as a matter of course, the best results have 
been attained that the capacity and circumstances of each pupil 
will admit. The members of the High Class merit, as usual, 
particular commendation for the diligence with which they have 
improved the special opportunities granted to them. It is im- 
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possible to witness the exercises of this class without acknowl- 
edgiDg that the eothusiasm of their teacher baS awakened in his 
pnpils a coirespoodiog enthosiaan in the piusBit of bruiches of 
knowledge once conaidered unattainable bj tbe deaf and dumb. 
I^or is this higher degree of attainment useless. This class 
serves as a nursuy of teachers for our own and other institu- 
tions. And those graduates of the High Class who do not become 
teachers have opened to them higher social and intellectual en- 
joyments to compensate for that heavy deprivation which no 
hamau skill can wholly I«^medy, and lighten the cloud which 
must rest on those whose ears are closed to all sweet sounds in 
this life, and who can never h»pe to share in so many of the 
Eocia] , intellectual and religious privileges, of those who hear. 

There have been some changes in the department of Instruc- 
tion during the year. Mr. /accb Van Nostrand, a professor in 
our Institution since 1838, in April last, accepted the of&ce of 
superintendent of a new Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Austin, in the State of Texas. Mr. Tan Nostrand's abilities 
and thorongh knowledge of his profession, the fruit of nine- 
teen years' experience, joined to his knowledge of the world 
and pleasing manners, will make his services highly valuable to 
the cause of deaf-mnte education in that remote and extensive 
State. The vacancies in this department hare been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Warring Wilkinson, of Union College, 
Miss Abbe Lavinia Hubbell, as permanent teachers, and ot Mr. 
Edmn Southwick, a graduate of the High Class, temporarily as 
monitor. 

The Institution having, in some respects, reached a new stand 
point in its career, the present seems a suitable occasion to give 
a sketch of the principles upon which our system of instruction 
is founded. Such a sketch may be useful to some, and gratify 
the philosophical curiosity of others. The outline presented in 
some of our earlier reports, as the sixteenth and seventeenth, 
may, indeed, be profitably consulted; but besides that the experi- 
ence of nearly a quarter of a century has produced some modi- 
fication or developement of our system, those early reports can 
now be in the hands of but few of those who, in the present 
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generation, are most directly interested in the subject of deaf- 
mute instruction. 












It seems proper to make at the outset, a distinction often over- 
looked, yet very important to a full understanding of our pre- 
sent subject, that between children who, by having learned to 
read before they became deaf, possess as well as those who hear^ 
the faculty of regarding words as articulate sounds, of which 
written words are mere representatives; and those who, deat 
from birth or early infancy, either never acquired any knowledge * 
of articulate words, or have been unable to associate their few 
reminiscences of speech with the alphabetic forms (rf words. 
The former are technically called semi-miUeSy and their educa- 
tion presents no peculiar difficulty. If words have for them 
ceased to be the most rapid and convenient mode of communi- 
cation, their value as instruments of thought is unimpaired* 
Reading by the mental repetition of articulate syllables, they 
read with as much fluent rapidity and readiness of comprehen- ] 

sion as do those who hear; and thus by mere reading often be- i^ 

come well informed, even before they are sent to school. The 
second class are the true deaf and dumb, those whose instruc- 
tion was held impossible by the wisest of the ancients, and is 
still with all the lights of science and experience, one of the j j^ 

most difficult of intellectual undertakings. Yet the main dif- 
ficulty in their case is not generally understood. It is not, as at 
the first view would naturally be supposed, in the mere difficulty 
of communicating with them at the outset, for with the teachep 
who is skilled in the language of gestures, this obstacle disap- ^ 

pears in a few weeks or months; it is not even, as generally -^ 

stated, in the fact that our language of words is always a foreign 
language to them. The difficulty lies deeper. It consists in the 
very different form in which a language of words must be con- ^ 

ceived that is learned solely through the eye, as compared with ^ 

the form in which it presents itself to those who learned it ^ 

through the ear. The process of reading is obviously a very ^i 

different mental process in the two cases, and the visible forms '^: 

of words, as we shall shew hereafter, are ill adapted to furnish i\ 

instruments of communication or of thought that can enter into i 
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competition with the colloquial rapidity, simplicity Mid natural 
expressiveness of the language of gestures. 

"What the deaf and dumb child wants, in the first place, is a 
language that it can learn with the same spontaneous ease with 
which the child who hears learns speech; which will admit the 
aid of some natural mode of emphasis and expression, and per- 
mit the free and early development of the mental faculties and 
moral sentiments. The language of signs or gestures is the only 
language that fulfils, for the deaf and dumb, these conditions. 
Words under some visible form they may learn, even at an early 
age, by pains-tuking instruction, but gestures alone present a 
language whose signs will cling by natural affinity to their me- 
mories, which will admit of graphic description and emotional 
eloqaeace, and make possible free and rapid colloquial inter' 
course. 

Hence it is that the deaf and dumb, in whatever mode in- 
structed, in whatever country found, prefer, with those who un- 
derstand it, their own rapid, graphic and naturally expressive 
language of signs to our own language of words, whose use for 
them is far too tedious for full colloquial enjoyment, and which 
for them ever want the internal life that, with those who learned 
language through the ear, belongs even to silent reading. 

These observations may explain why the deaf and dumb can- 
not be expected to learn connected alphabetic language by mere 
usage — by seeing it used by those around them — as any bearing 
child of feir perceptive powers would learn French or any other 
living language, by mere residence in a family in which that 
language was spoken. In sucli a mode, they may learn many 
single words and phrases, but will use gestures to supply both 
significance and connection. Still less can deaf mutes learn lan- 
guage by watching the motions of the lips of those around them; 
though, where special pains are taken with children of uncom- 
mon quickness of perception, a dialect ol mouthings and gri- 
maces may be established, sufficient for necessary communica- 
tions with the few familiar with it, though most uncouth and 
unintelligible to others. 
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Since our pupils will use the language of gestures among 
themselves, in preference to all other modes of communication; 
since the langutige favors the most rapid development of their 
faculties, and lends itself to the narration of facts, the direct 
interpretation of words and phrases, and the explanation of the 
laws of construction far earlier, more accurately, and more im- 
pressively than any other available instrument of instruction or 
of communication, we avail ourselves of this language to the 
full extent of its present development, and even encourage our 
pupils to cultivate it a greater degree of copiousness and pre- 
cision. This language, however, as we have often explained on 
former occasions, is not an end^hut simply a means ot instruction. 

This principle of availing ourselves of the language of ges- 
tures, as the readiest and surest instrument of instruction and 
admonition, the best test of comprehension, and especially the 
only available means of early religious instruction, is admitted 
by nearly all teachers of the deaf and dumb. But when we 
come to consider the practical use of this instri;ment in teaching 
the words and idioms of language, we encounter a considerable 
divergency of views. These divergencies may be classed under 
three or four principal heads. 

^ The theory of the justly revered De I'Epee, and of his follow- 
ers, some few of whom still flourish and zealously maintain the 
ancient faith, was that the deaf and dumb cannot attach their 
ideas directly to the written forms of words any more than we 
who hear or spealc can do so ; hence that, as for us, spoken words 
must serve as intermediaries between the written word and the 
idea, so for the deaf and dumb, a gesture, representing each 
word, must serve the same office. Thus, for example, as when 
we see the written word beauty ^ or color ^ we must repeat to our- 
selves the articulate sounds which its letters represent, before 
the word will suggest any idea to the mind; so, according to the 
view of the class of instructors now in question, a deaf-mute can 
only read understandingly by repeating to himself a sign for 
each word. If this were true, the use of signs for every word, 
made in the order of the words, technically called methodical 
signsy would be a positive necessity in the instruction of the deaf 
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and dumb. Sui as esperieDce has abundantly sliown that me- 
thodical signs can be dispensed with, the theory just stated must 
be founded on &lse premises. 

The theory of this school of Instruction of course leads them 
to cultivate the language of gestures to the extent necessary to 
furnish signs for many thousand words, and for all grammatical 
inflections and connections, thus making it, in a lai^e degree, 
cumbrous and artificial; and to continue its use to the end of the 
course of instruction. Hence their views and practice are in 
, direct contrast with those of a second class of instructors, the 
followers oi Heiuicke, who held that gestures are as unfit as 
written words to be the direct medium of thought in any of its 
higher operations, an office in their view, peculiar to spoken 
words. Henc« they seek to attach the ideas of their pupils 
neither to written words or to gestures, but to so much of speech 
as is within their perceptive powers, — that is, to the mere tan- 
gible and visible motions of the organs of speech. Shutting 
their eyes to the fact that these motions, (technically called the 
labial and guttural alphabet,) are far too fleeting and indistinct 
to present distinct conceptions of words to the mind, — that the 
best instructed deaf-mute does not so much perceive words as 
guess at them when he attempts to read on the lips, the German 
school of instructors persist in endeavoring to make these indis* 
tinct and fugitive perception^ supply to their pupils the office as 
instruments of thought and reasoning, which the clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions of spoken words supply for us. To carry this 
theory into practice necessitates the rejection of any instrument 
of communication which deaf-mutes would find more rapid and 
convenient than their imperfect, slow and laborious speech and 
labial reading. The German teachers accordingly reject the 
manual alphabet altogether, and though they cannot, especially 
in the earlier lessons, dispense with the language of signs as an 
instrument of instruction, they endeavor to interdict its use as a 
means of communication among their pupils; but as nature will 
not wholly be thwarted, they usually succeed not so much in 
compelling their pupils to a more intimate knowledge of verbal 
language, as in retarding their mental development, and restrict- 
ing their social enjoyments. 
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A third system of philosophizing, of which the late BaroB 
Degerando was, in his day, the principal authority, assumes that 
written words can be regarded by the deaf and dumb as tmt/f , 
just as we recognize by its outline, or assemblage of parts, a par- 
ticular tree, or familiar house, that thus regarding them as units, 
a single glance ought, ior deaf-mutes already familiar with the 
words, to be sufficient to recognize them; and that wh(*n words 
have thus become familiar as mere visible things, they will as 
readily suggest or directly represent ideas, as signs do for unin- 
structed deaf-mutes, or spoken words for men who hear. The 
instructors who hold this theory, dispense with all the cumbrous 
machinery of methodical signs, contenting themselves with 
strictly natural or colloquial signs, and aim to lead their pupils 
to use the written forms of words as the habitual machinery of 
thought, 

- Views similar to those Just expressed have been put forth in 
some of our former reports. But philosophical as this theory is, 
regarded as a mere theory, experience has shown that few or 
Bone of the deaf and dumb do attain to the power or habit of re* 
garding written words as units. The faet seems to be that as a 
language is originally instituted or learned, for the purpose of 
communicating with other minds, if it appears under two or more 
equivalent and parallel forms, that form will become the habitual 
instrument of thought which has fl;rst become familiar as an in- 
strument of communication. Hence deaf-mutes taught to expre^ 
their own thoughts in communications with others by successive 
letters, whether formed by the manual alphabet or by a pen, 
will^remember words not as units, but as successions of letters, 
and so far as they think directly in words, it will be not by the 
intuition of entire words, but by the mental repetition of the 
letters which compose each word. 

In this fact lies the main difficulty in the way of the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes in written language. We repeat words by 
syllables; they repeat words by letters. Hence, as there are on 
an average three or four times as many letters as syllables in a 
word, the repetition, whether actual or mental, of words by deaf- 
mutes, must be at least three or four times as laborious and 
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tedions as it is for us. An sTera^ word is for them as long as 
an average simple sencenee to those who hear. This laborions- 
ness and tediousness of rerbal language for the *deaf and dnmb 
from birth makes it s heavy harden to their memories, and so 
much more enmbrons than their own language of gestures as the 
machinery of thought and reasoning, that it can hardly be ex- 
pected to maintain a competition with the latter. This earn- 
brou9nes3 of alphebetical language as an iDStmment of thought 
should, however, be only understood of entire sentences, or con- 
nected discourse. The deaf and dumb, as every one conversant 
■with them knows, will adopt into their colloquial dialect, many 
single words and phrases, asing them as direct si^i^s ot ideas, 
otten without having any gesture to represent the same ideas. 

This fact refuting the theory that signs or gestures are 
itectstary to stand for the deaf and dumb as Intermediaries be- 
tween alphabetic words and ideas, it follows, firtt, that the 
cumbrous and artificial system of methodical signs may be dis- 
pensed with ; and teeond, that, though we eau hardly hope that 
our pupils will ever think habitually and by preference in con- 
nected alphabetic language, yet it is qaite practicable to lead 
them to do so on occasion, by a partienlar effort of the intellect 
snd attention. We hold that they regard alphabetic words and 
phrases not as repretmtativeij but as synonymes of their own 
signs, and that in reading, though at first they make a sign for 
at least each principal word, they will in time learn to get the 
sense directly from the words, without this process of transla- 
tion, and to express also their own ideas in writing without 
having to translate from signs. ' Every one who has acquired 
a fair knowledge of some foreign language, Latin for instance, 
knows that, though the beginner may have to translate every 
word ere he can get at the sense, a very moderate scholar can 
read and write Latin with considerable flaency, without any such 
process of translation, while he is yet very far from thinking 
habitually in Latin. 

Holding that this ability of our pupils, (we mean those who 
belong to the class of true deaf-mutes, semi-mutes being compar- 
atively few,) to read and to write our language, by special men- 
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ffort, without having to gotlirough the mechanical and labo* 
i process of elgning for every word, is the highest degree of 
nment ia language which their peculiar case admits, we 
e it the object of our system oi instruction. We can never 
e words as familiar and necessary to them as instrameuts of 
ight and communication, as they are to us; and if we could, 
hould lose more on the side of mental and moral develop- 
t and religious Instruction, than we should gain on the side 
imiliarity with language. But though we do not expect to 
e our language as familiar to our pupils as a vernacular 
cb, we can bring the better portion to understand and use 
our well educated men do understand and use Latin or 
ich. 

ar reasons for rejecting from our course the teaching of 
iulation, (except in the few cases in which the pupil pos- 
ts a remnant of speech or of bearing,) have been sufficiently 
forth in former reports. They are, in brief, that in most 
i, such imperfect speech as can be acquired by the deaf and 
b is of no value as an instrument of thought or even of com- 
Ication; and hence that while the heavy expenditure of time 
labor required to teach articulation may be beneficial to a 
for the great mass of pupils it Is thrown away. 

'e have also in earlier reports and other publications, suffi- 
tly discussed the question of the utility of methodical signs, 
le we hold that they may be useful in the earlier lessons, as 
al translations may be to the student of a foreign language, 
ilso hold that the teacher .can, If he sees fit, dispense with 
1 altogether; that their use is not necessary but op^tonaf; and 
when the pupil has made a certain progress in language, it 
itter to dispense with them altogether. There are many 
i in which the making a sign for every word in the order of 
Is will only tend to obscure the sense; a paraphrase in col- 
iai signs has to be resorted to. There are many cases again 
hich the pupil must understand the whole phrase or sen- 
e before he can make proper signs for each word. And 
i are a multitude of geographical and historical names, and 
itific terms, to devise a sign for each of which would be a 
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heavy tax od the teacher''8 time and ingenuity, and a still heavier 
and most useless burden to the pupil's memory. 

The principle has been laid down that the language of ges- 
tures Is the best, and In the earlier lessons, almost the only 
means of reaching the pupil's mind and heart, of explaining the 
laws of construction, of acquiring his confidence, of making 
plain to him the Indacements to diligence uid goqd conduct, of 
awaliening and appealing to his moral and religious nature. 
From this it results that a natural aptitude for this language is 
one of the most important qualifications for a teacher of deaf- 
mutes. And though a teacher may begin to be useful with but 
little practical knowledge of this langu^^, learning his signs from 
his pupils and Jrom his associates as he goes along, his efficiency 
will increase in proportion to his skill in the colloquial dialect 
of his pupils. An indifferent sign-maker can never be more 
than 8 tolerable teacher. 

In our sixteenth report, the subjects of instruction were stated 
in this order: 1. Ideas; 2. Laws of construction; 3. Words. — 
They are here arranged in the order of importance, but in prac- 
tice, the knowledge of a lew simple names must evidently pre* 
cede any knowledge of the laws of constmetion. 

The acquisiUon of ideas, that fotmdation of all education, has 
always made more or less pr<^;res8, according to the capacity 
and opportunities of the pupil, before he comes to school. The 
deaf-mute child has seen a multitude of objects of natore and 
art, and when he sees them again, r^nembers not only having 
seen them, but the places and circumstances in which they were 
seen, and so much of their nature and uses as he had under* 
stood. He thinks of these objects, not indeed by their names, 
as we do, nor hardly by any signs he may have used to denote 
them, but rather by the direct mental contemplation of the ob- 
jects; their images pass through his mindas in a camera obscuru. 
Show a deaf-mute child, at his first coming to school, a horse or 
a picture of a horse, and if he is at all of a lively and active 
turn of mind, he will not onlyrec<^nize the familiar quadruped, 
but may be easily led and encouraged to prattle in dgns about a 
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irse, describing Its uses uid habits, and adding pieces of his 
rn experience as a rider, or incidents be baa irltnessed. 
is npon this stock of ideas which our pupils bring to school 
ith them, that we lay the foundation of their instraction in 
Dguage. With little effort of onr owd, the pupil, by bis 
irious examination of the multitude of new obiects around 
m, hj his intercourse with bis schoolmates, each bringing hia 
rn stores of experience to the common stock, and by occasional 
sits to museums and sach other collections of natural and arti- 
:ial pi<oducts as are found in cities, will acquire new Ideas 
ucb fester than be can learn words to express them. Hence, 
ough the teacher sbonid by no means neglect to add bis own 
i towards the derelopmeut of bis pupil's ideas, yet in an estab- 
;hed institution, where the stores of knowledge possessed by 
e older pupils are, through the oolloguial langaage of signs, 
adily accessible to the younger, this part of the pupil's educa- 
)n will In a good measure take care of Itself, so far as a know- 
dge of familiar things is concerned. The facts that belong to 
y particular branch of knowledge, as geography or history, 
e of course at the proper time to be communicated to them, as 
other children at school, in language intelligible to them. 

Concerning the teaching of single words but little need be 
id in this place. No teacher thinks of beginnii^ otherwise 
an with such short words as are the names of familiar oly'ects. 
lese are best taught by showing by actual examples tbeir use 
designating or asking for the ohiects. And by teaching the 
ipil to spell their names by a manual alphabet, we fumi^ 
m with a means of using the words to designate or ask for the 
jects, more neat, convenient and expeditious, especially for a 
gioner, than writing. 

In inculcating the laws of construction, it is to be borne In 
nd that we aim to bring our pupils gradually to form a sys- 
n of ideas corresponding to the words of our language. The 
ssessipn of such a system of ideiis is essential to easy and in- 
ili^nt reading; but so divergent are the respective idioms of 
9 I^ngaages of gestures and of words, that It is for the deaf 
i dumb a very difficult acquisition. Adopting the two 
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axioB» tint id«u ahotili prteede vordi, and that ** dijievltiia 
■thomid be dnidtdy mud prttatted one at a lime^ we teach, first, 
SDch words mA phntses u correctly express tiie ideas the pupil 
already has; that is to say, sach as name or describe single ob- 
jects or groups, e. g. : A horse, a boy, a girl, a boose; a white 
horse, a black borse, a large boy, a small boy; two horses, three 
boys, some books, many books; a large red book, (we here im- 
press on the papil that he cannot change this order, and write 
a red large book;) a boy standing, a> boy Jumping, a little girl 
playing, a lai^ girl dancing. The ImperatiTes of three or 
fi>ur verbs it is convenient to introduce early, for the sake of 
giving variety and interest to the school-room exercises, e. g.: 
Bring a pen, bring two pens; bring that large book; Henry, 
liit that stool; Mary, strike that desk. The pupil has been in- 
troduced to the divisions of time as soon as he has learned the 
numerals used in writing dates, and they are impressed on his 
memory by requiring bim to write the date every morning at 
the head of his slate, e. g.: Friday, January 1, 1857. All this 
time he is extending his knowledge of nouns, adjectives and 
participles, and acquiring the habit of regarding the two latter 
as appendages to the noon, having a fixed place before or after it. 

After three or foor months of instmedon, the^^nfe verh Is in- 
troduced, it being eonsidered that the pupil's ideas are now snf- 
fi<dently develo)>ed to enable him to use with intelligence and ap* 
preeiation the different simple tenses, and the forms expressing 
affiimatioD, n^ati<m and interrogaUon. Care is early taken to 
ioeuleate the distinction between the haKtMl praent, ^(Aii 
writes often, Mary danees sometimes; and the actual prtnntf 
John is not writing now, Mary is not dancing now. By using, 
at first, the former tense only with iometimet or ojien, this dis- 
tinction will be 8o well impressed on the papiPs memory, that 
he will easily avoid a frequent mistake of deaf mutes, less eare- 
fuUy and systematleally ioslracted, la confounding these two 
tenses. 

The verb, like the noun, has Its dependent words, which must 
precede or follow it in a certain customary order. We practice 
he pupil for some time on minauilive verbs, before we introdne^ 
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those which require an object after them, both because the seo- 
teuces formed by the former are shorter, and because we wish to 
give the pupil more time to become familiar with the order and 
dependence of words in the verbal clause, before introduoiog a 
third part of the sentence. 

When the pupil has reached the transitive verb, which, if he 
had a fair beginning, may be, following the First or Elementary 
Part, In four or five months, he has been practically Introduced 
to the three parts of a simple sentence, the subject or Domina- 
tive, the attribuie or assertion, and the object. He has now ac- 
quired two of the prime laws of construction : first, that deftni- 
tives should precede adjectlves,and both precede the noun; and 
second, that in sentences not inverted by interrt^tion, the mb- 
ject stands first, the attribute second, and the object last. In both 
these cases, the Idioms of his own language of gestures would 
lead him to adopt a different order. These two rules we en- 
deavor to Inculcate, not by scientific definitions, here wholly out 
of place, but by the abundant repetition of well chosen exam- 
ples. Children who hear acquire the habit of arranging their 
words in a certain order by always hearing them in that order. 
We endeavor to give our pupils the same habit, from always 
teeing them in the same order. But as words for them are much 
longer and more complicated, and flow much less smoothly in 
the current of ideas, this and other acquisitions in language 
which ordinary children make spontaneously, the deaf and dumb 
make only by persevering effort, aided by the care and skill of 
the instructor in classifying .words and phrases, and dividing 
and graduating difficalties of instruction. 

Wheu the pupil has become expert in the collocation of words 
into phrases, such long sentences as [A lai^e black catl has kill- 
ed I Mary's little blrd,[ are as readily intelligible to him as the 
shorter sentence, Cats kill birds. This power or habit «f divid- 
ing sentences into phrases or clauses, is the key to his future 
progress in language. For instance, when the preposition Is in* 
trodtioed, (and it must be early introduced. Inasmuch as the use 
of it greatly multiplies the pupil's powers of correct description 
and narration, and the want of it leaves him unable to express 
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many of the amplest and most familiar ideas,) the nse of this' 
new part of speech, hoth with verbs and nouns, presents a mul- 
titade of phrases, which mnst be explained as phrases. A 
knowledge of the primary meaning of the single words that 
compose them will often obscure, instead of explaining the sense. 
For instance, in the case of the common phrase, burst into tears, 
the pupil must hare it explained as a phrase, and remember it 
as a phrase, or the mere literal and usual signification of the 
verb and preposition will confuse him whenever he reads it. 
And 80 of an inflnity of similar cases. 

The value of this habit of reading by clanses becomes more' 
manifest at a subsequent period of the course, wbea two or more 
simple sentences are welded into one by means of conjunctions 
or relatives, and when abstract nouns are introduced, which last 
our pupils can seldom manage or appreciate, except in ready 
made phrases. 

Sut as we proposed only to give a sketch of the principles on 
which our system or course Is founded, not to follow the multi- 
tudinous details by which they are practically carried out, it is 
unnecessary here to pursue this branch of the subject. What 
has been said we trust will make intelligible the reasons why a 
large part of the published course is devoted to the explanation 
and Illustration of phrases. Besides that, the numerous idioms 
of our language can only be taught in phrases; our pupils can 
only understand a sentence of any length by dividing it into 
claases; and they can hardly make this division unless they 
have been accustomed to regard phrases rather than single words. 
The single words in a long sentence confuse the deaf mute by 
their multiplicity; arranged in a few clauses, the relations of 
these to each other are much more readily grasped. 

We have laid down as an undisputed axiom, that in teaching 
deaf mutes written language, as in all other studies that task 
the powers of the learner to the utmost, " Difficulties should be 
divided, and presented one at a time." 

We have now closed the record of another year. Looking 
back to the thir^-nine years that are past — to the gradual in- 
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tue of the Isstitntion in numbers, in reputation, and in use- 
nesfl^we are encouraged to trust that it will continue to eiyoy 
i favor of Providence, and tluough that &ror on our endea- 
rs, will ocmlinue to deserve wxd reoeire the confidence and 
pportof the people and Legislature of New-York. With that 
ror,oonfidenoe and support, we may well predict for it a career 
usefulness, the prospect of which will gladden the heart of 
ery philanthropist — of every Christian. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 

HARVEY P. PEET, Ptitidmt. 
Ahdkew Wakker, Seeniary. 

JTITUTIOH FOK THS DeAT AND DcHB, } 

JVeto-Yarkj January 11, 1868. J 



LIST OF PUPILS 

ik the J^ew-tork Inslilution for the Jnatruciion of the Deaf and 

Dumb, December 31, 1857. 

MALES. — Residence. 

Samm. Tdvb. Otvntj. 

Ahern, Michael, New-York, New-York. 

Austin, Geo. Washington,. New- York, New-York. 

Aymerick Felix Fernandez, Havana, Cnba. 

Baird,fohn, Brooklyn, .... Kings. 

Barnard, Edmnnd Alfred,. Westfleld, Chautauqne. 

Barnes, Alfred A., Ctlca, Oneida. 

Barnes, Benjamin K., J^asper, Steuben. 

Barnes, Joseph H., Canton, St. Lawrence. 

Bartlett, Melville D., Lima,.., Livingston. 

Beers, David, / Harmony, Warren, N. J. 

Bergman, Herman, New-York, New-York. 

Blaln, Robert, Barrie, Simcoe,C.W. 

Blakeman, El^ah K., New-York, New-York. 

Borden, John Jay, Wolcottville, . . . Wayne. 

Boyer, Frederick, Buffalo, Erie. 

Brennan, William, Troy, Rensselaer. 

Brewer, William H. H.,. . . New-York, New-York. 

Brewer, William H., Harlem, New- York. 

Bristol, Geo. H., Fort Edward,. .. Washijigton. 

Brophy, Dennis H., New-York, New-York. 

Brown, Calvin H., Lenox, Madison. 

Bnhle, Henry F., New- York, New- York. 

Bush, David Dayton, Ramapo, Rockland. 

Cahill, John,., New- York, New-York. 

Carpenter, Abel B., South Bristol,. .. Ontario. 

Carpenter, Wells, Canastota, . . . . , . Madison. 
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Case, Philander B., Wirt, Alleghany. 

Charry, William, New-York, New-York. 

Collins, Alonzo,. New- York, New- York. | 

Conklin, James, New- York, New- York. 

Coons, Freeland, Copake, •••••••• Colombia . 

Coons, William Henry,. . . Copake, . . .^ . . . . Columbia. 

Cooper, Charles H., Watertown, ..•. Jefferson. 

Countryman, James Eli,. • • Paine^s Hollow, . Herkimer. 

Crandall, Alfred, Moira, Franklin. 

Crandall, Dennis, Moira, Franklin. 

! Crippen, James H., Glenville, Schenectady. 

Cutler, James H., Albany, Albany. 

Davenport, Jackson, • • . • • Tioga Centre,. . . Tioga. 

Deshong, Jacob James, • • • • Union Springs, . . Cayuga. 

Deuel Alexander W.,..., Alabama, Genesee. 

i Dewland, Albert, New-York, New- York. 

I Dimond, James H., New- York; New-York. 

Edmonston, Peter W., .... Hackensack, • . . . Bergen, N. J. 

Evans, Geo. William, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Fanning, Patrick, New- York, New- York. 

Farnum, William W , . . . . Gilbertsville,. . . . Ots^o. 

Fessenden, Henry, Naples, . . *. Ontario. 

Fitch^ Stephen W., Watson, ........ Delaware. 

Fitzpatrick, John M., Brooklyn ^ Kings. 

Fletcher, Nathaniel B., . . . • Stormville, Dutchess. 

Flick, Joseph, Manlius Centre,. . Onondaga. 

Flynn, Theodore B., Jersey City, Hudson, N. J. 

Foran, Michael, Northfield,. Richmond. 

1 Frank, Henry, New-York, New- York. 

•1 Furney, John Albert, Brooklyn, ....... Kings. 

i Gallagher, Patrick, New- York, New- York, 

1 Gardner, Hiram, Westerlo, Albany. 

Gordon, Albert C, Preble, Cortland. 

Green, Robert, Goshen,.. Orange. 

Grimm, John, Oswego, Oswego. 

Halsey, John Van Riper, . . New- York, New-York. 

Hanibly, David, King Township,.. Canada West. 
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HsMt. T>n. C ia ily ." 

Hatch, Wells Page, North Cohocton, . Steaben. 

Hewlett, Sflruiiis, Newton, Qaeens. 

Hejman, Moses,. New-Tork, New-Torb. 

Hicks, GUbert, North HempstM,. Queens. 

Helliwell, Wm., Highland Creek,. Canada West. 

Hilts, Mason, BomiTille, Oneida. 

Hitchcock, Spencer E...... Utica, do 

Hoffman, Charles Wia., .. . Cape Paloias,... Africa. 

Hotchkiss, Isaac F., Chester, Warren. 

Hotchkiss, Jeremiah, do do 

Honston, Washington,.... BiooklTn, Kings. 

Hobbard, Willis, Brunswick, Rensselaer. 

Hudson, Hendrick,. Albany, Albanj. 

Hunt, Wm.^ New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Hynes, Patrick, Buffalo, Erie. 

Jay, Ererett Emmett, .... Hamden, Delaware. 

Jchnson,'Tho9. Markham,.. Tork County,.. Canada West. 

Jahrit^j, Henry L., New-York,. New-Tork. 

Kee, Robert, Argyle, Washington. 

Kee, Samuel H., do do 

Kennedy, John, Jr , Bethel, SuUiran. 

Keyser, James Madison,.. Falton, Schoharie. 

Knight, Albert P., Ogdensboi^, . , . . St. Lawrence. 

Knox, Jacob James, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Larkin, Charles H., New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Lanie,John, Hoboken, Hndson, N. J. 

Linan, Wm., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Little, Wm. A., do do 

Ixwmis, Samuel, Albion, Oswego. 

l,oTeIand,Henry S., Wayland, Steuben. 

Lyon, Cuyler W., West Bainbridge, Chenango. 

Macar^, Daniel, New-Tork, New-York. 

Mahoney, Dennis, Albany, Albany. 

McConril, Edward, New- York, New-Tork. 

McDongal, Walter, Commnnipaw, .. Hudson, N. J. 

HcGoire, Patrick, New-Tork, New-Tork. 

McInQrre, Abraham, Yalatie, Colombia 
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Vtmm. fmn, Oouty. 

Miles, Edward E., Apnila, Onondaga. 

Mitchell, Nicholas, New-Yorlt,. New-York. 

Moran, John E., Watertown, .... Jefferson. 

Messenger, Edmond, Corning, Steuben. 

Mowry, George Riley,..,. Triangle, Broome. 

Murphy, Jeremiah, Napanoclc, Ulster. 

Newell, Charles S., New-York, New-York. 

Nutting, Harley, W., West Monroe,... Osw«go. 

Olmstead, John, Mamakating, ... Sulliran. 

Ostrander, Merritt, Esopus, Ulster. 

Paddock, Fhllo K., Harmony........ Chautauque. 

Parker, James W., Rye, Westchester. 

Parkhurst, I^esley, SmithSeld, Madison. 

Perkins, Elias, Canlon, St. Lawnence. 

Flass, Albert, Parma Monroe. 

Redman, Smith, Caldwell, Essex, N. J. 

Redmond, John W., Hoboken, Hudson, N. J. 

Reaves, Henry Dennis, .... Rahway, Essex, N. J. 

Risley, Luman L., Hamilton, Madison. 

Roche, John H., New-Bedford, ... Massachusetts. 

Rumrill, Henry Alvord,. . . New- York, New-York. 

Bundle, Elnathan, Deerpark, Orange. 

Rusk, Robert) New- York, New- York. 

Ryan, John, do do 

SamakoQ*, Peter, Castieton, ...... Richmond. 

Soannel, John, New-York, New-York. 

Schencker, Victor, New- York, New- York* 

Schutt, Geo. W, Saugerlies, Ulster. 

Seaman, Charles Powell,.. Jerusalem, Queens. 

Seeley, James W., '.. West Franklin,.. Delaware. 

Seymour, Francis, Gorham, Ontario. 

Shady, Thomas, New- York, New- York. 

Sharkey, Patrick, New- York, New-York. 

Shepherdson, Jabez, Whitestown, Oneida. 

Shepherdson, Robert, Whitestown, Oneida. 

Shumway, Jeremiah, Marion,, Wayne. 

SkelSey, John, Toronto, Canada West. 
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Kunw. Town. Cotuitj. 

Smith, Harvey Ward, Albion, Orleans. 

Smith, John, Dsiuville, Livingston. 

Smith, WUIiun S., ^.. RouBe's Point,. ,. Clinton. 

St, John, Charles, New- York, Nfiw-York. 

Story, James Edwin, Cherry Valley,.. Otsego. 

Strong, Ghwles Williams,. Bcooklrn, Eings. 

Sweet, Cbarlea, Whitehall, Washington. 

Thompson, Richard Thayer, St. Joseph, Doniphan,Kan8ai 

Thurston, Alexander, Nsw-York, New- York. 

Tillinghost, David Ray,... Fayetteville, . . . . North Caroliaa. 

ToDg, James D.,. Clarksvllle, El Dorado, Gal. 

Towers, William, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Tuttle, Frances M., Geneva, Ontario. 

Vail, Sidney J., Ne\*-York, New-York. 

Van Cortlandt, Joseph,.-.. Yorktown, Westchester. 

VaaCortlandt Stephen,... Yorktown, Westchester. 

Tan Cortlandt, Washington, Pine's Bridge, .. , Westchester. , 

Vandayne, Cornelius, Pine Brook, Morris Co., N. i 

Van Tassel, Charles W.,.. . New-York, New- York. 

Van Zandt,Levinus W.,.„ Watervliet, Albany. 

Viele, Charles Henry, Fort Miller, Washington. 

Waldelee, Phillip J., Rochester, Monroe. 

Ward, Thomas, West Farms, . . . Westchester. 

Wasson, Milton, Colesville, Broome. 

Welch, Lewis, Ogdensburgh,.... St. Lawrence. 

Wilson, William, Grahamsville, . . . Canada West. 

Witachief, John, New-York,, New-York. 

Witschief, Peter, New-York,. . wYofc. 

Wood, Evelyn Porter, Syracuse, Onondaga. 

Works, Charles H., Hannibal Oswego. 

Youngs, Edward Smith,... Flatbush, Kings. 

FEMALES— BKSIDENCE. 

Abel, Emily, Perryville, Hunterdon, N. 

AbeljMai^aret, Perryville, Hunterdon, N. 

Bagnal, Sarah Lavina,.... Middlesex, Yates. 

Barry, Velona, Mayville, Chautauque. 

Barker, Eunice Jenner, ..- . Easton, Washington. 
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KamM. Town. Conat/. 

Barnes, Jane, ...••• Monroe, .•••.••• Orange. 

Barrett, Catharine Amelia, New-York, New- York. 

Bender, Helen A., Fayetteville, .... Onondaga. 

Berry, Juliet, West Milford, . . . Passaic, N. J. 

Bowen, Ruth, Marcellus, Onondaga. 

Boyle, Catharine,. . ...... New- York, New- York. 

Brewer, Catharine L., New- York, New-York. 

Brewer, Helen, Kingston, Canada West. 

Brewer, Eliza Jane, New- York, New- York. 

Brown, Catharine L., New-York, New- York. 

Brown, Mary, Binghamton, .... Broome. 

Brown, Nancy Caroline,. . . Twicksburgh,.... Huntington, N. J. 

Bush, Ann Maria, Ramapo, , Rockland. 

Bush, Mary Jane, Ramapo,. ...*.., Rocklan*. 

Cahill, Catharine, New-York, ..... New- York. 

Cahoon, Nancy, Plainfield, Otsego. 

Calhoun, Eliza, New- York, New- York. 

Campbell, Sarah E., New-York, ..... New-York. 

s.^ Carroll, Anna, Clifton, ...%.... Richmond. 

Christy, Sarah Joanna, ... • Oxford, Butler, Ohio. 

Coddington, Sarah Jane, . . . Rochester, Ulster. 

■ 

Conklin, Julia, Yorktown, Westchester. 

I Cook, Elizabeth, Springfield, Otsego. 

\ Cornell, Harriet IJedfield, . New- York, New- York. 

^. Cuddeback, Margarat A.,. . Phelps, Ontario,. 

Donaghue, Bridget, Buffalo, Erie. 

i Donavan, Catharine, New- York, New-York. 

Doyle, Lucy, Elmira, Chemung. 

j Duflfy, Margaret, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Eastman, Sarah A., Eorrestville, .... Chautauque. 

Elliot, Sarah, New-York, New- York. 

Field, Adelaide, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Field, Emma, Fabius, Onondaga. 

Fitzpatrick, Susan, \ Clifton, Richmond. 

Fitzsimmons, Mary, New- York, New-York. 

Foran, Sarah Ann, Northfield, ..... Richmond. 

Ford, Fanny N., Grafton, Rensselaer. 
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Bunw. Town. Cosnty. 

Frame, Isabella M., Cohocton, Steuben. 

Freeman, Faanj, Allahabad, Northern India. 

Glass, Sarah Ann, New- York, New- York. 

Goodrich, Mary L., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Green, Martha Ann, Goshen, Orange. 

Gireen, Salina, Greenville, Kentucky. 

Gnnton, Emma, Albany, Albany. 

Hagmauar, Nancy A- , Rome, Oneida. 

Hanlow, Ann, Fallsburgh, SulUran. 

Harrison, Celia L., Ontario, Wayne. 

Hendrick, Nancy M., Wolcott, Wayne. 

Hicks, Anna, N'rth Hempstead, Queens. 

Kehl, Veronica, Rochester, Monroe. 

Keaman^Mary, Greenwood, Steuben. 

Kelly, Wini&ed, Lockivrt, Niagara. 

Eenfleld, Lacina £., Naples, Ontario. 

Kenney,Ann New-York, New-York. 

Keyser, Harriet, Fulton, Schoharie. 

Lawson, Matilda, Faterson, Passaic, N. /. 

Layton, Elizabeth, Newark, Essex, N. J. 

Lee, Bridget, New- York, New- York. 

Lewis, Martha E., New- York, New-York. 

Lishure, Edithrop, . i Cohoeton, Steuben. 

Livingston, Julia Ann,.... Gullderland,.... Albany. 

Lockwood, Maria Louisa,. . Brooklyn, Kings. 

Lyon, Clotilde, New- York, New- York. 

Lyon, Wealthy L., West Bainbridge, Chenango. 

Madden, Frances, Geneva, Ontario. 

Magher, Mary A., Brooklyn, Kings. 

Matheney, Mlssouria, A., . . Vernon, Madison, Miss. 

Mark, Wilhelmina, New- York, New-York. 

McCarthy, Eliza, Albany, Albany. 

McCormiok, Alice, New-York, New- York. 

McDermott, Ann, Troy, Rensselaer. 

McKew, Theresa Ogdensburgh,... St. Lawrence. 

McLaughlin, Isabella, .... WestAvon, Livingston. 

Mahan, Mary, Flatbush, Kings. 
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Miller, Ann, •• ^ Be Kalb, « St. Lawrenoe. 

Miller, Naney, De Kalb, • ^. Lawrenee. 

Montgomery, Eliza J., • • • « Ghautauque, * . . Cbautauque. 

Morris, Josephine, Lansingburgh, « « Bensselaer. 

Mulholland, Margaret, • • • • North Bay, Oneida. . 't 

Murphy, Catharine, Brooklyn, Kings. « 

Murphy, Catharine A., . . . Brooklyn, Kings. H 

Noyes, Antoinette A., •«•• Brooklyn, «••••« Kings. ^il 

O'Hare, Sarah Ann, New-York, New-Tork. H 

Park, Caroline Hotchkin, . New-Tork, New-Tork. In 

Pepinger, Elizabeth, Princeton, Mercer, N. J. h 

Petrie, Emma Adelphi, . . . Little Falls, . . . • Herkimer. , Vi 

Pottinger, Elizabeth, Roche^er, ...... Monroe. h 

Proseus, Delia, Sodus, Wayne. . ^ 

Putnam, Ann Matilda, . . . • Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. i h 

Quinn, Mary Ann, ...*•.. New-Tork, New-Tork. ' yi 

Raspberry, Jane, Rochester, .-..•. Monroe. }) 

Riddle, Rosalthe A., Darien, Genesee. ?j 

Robbins, Nancy Maria, .... North Wilna, . . . Jefferson. 

Robinson, Catharine, . . . . • New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Roemer, Christiana, New-Tork, New-York. 

Rothery, Jane, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Saunders, Catharine, Port Edward, . . . Washington. 

Schutt, Sarah Margaret, . . Troy, Rensselaer. 

Shamp, Fidelia, Gaines, Orleans. 

Sitterly, Louisa, Guilderland, . • • • Albany. j 

Smith, Fanny, Albany, Albany. j 

Spear, Pamelia T., New-Toric, New-Tork. j ) 

Stansbury, Caroline R.,...* Lysander, Onondaga. | 

Stansbury,Mary A........ Lysander, ••••• Onondaga. ] 

Stephan, Anna Sophia M., New-Tork, New-Tork. 

Steele, Catharine, Brooklyn, • Kings. 

Stryker, Sarah L., Middletown Point Monmouth, N. J. 

Swartz, Eve, Brooklyn, ..••• • Kings. 

Tallman, Sarah E., Buffalo, Erie. 

Tanner, Helena, Fulton, . • Schoharie. 

Taylor, Susan Maria,. . . • . Canajoharie, . . . • Montgomery. 
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Hum. Tow. CwaOj. 

Tbom, Elizabeth, Bidgeway, Orleans. 

Thorite, Emily, J^KDesTllle, OnoniJaga. 

Tan Olinds, Mary Jaae,. . . Albany, Albany. 

Van Tassel, Adella G. , .... Bedford, Westchester. 

Velzy, Eliza, Pavilion, Genesee. 

Vosseller, Dorothy, , North Branch,.. SomerBet, N. J. 

Walraff, Emilia, New-York, . .... New-Torlt. . 

Walter, Frances E,., Locjiport, Niagara. 

Walter, Gertrode C, New-York, New-York. 

Warren, Almira, Albany, Albany. 

Warts, Louisa Ann, New-York, New- York. 

Washburn, Eliza, Sing Sing, Westcbester. 

Wederhold, Catharine,.... New-Tork, New-York. 

Wells, Hhoda Ann, New-York, . New- York. 

Wescott, Susan £. N i .••• SackeU's Harbor, Jefferson. 

White, Sarah, Geneseo, Livingston. 

Woodworth, ElizaP., .... Vienna......... Oneida. 

Wynkoop, C!ora, Hopewell,...,,, Ontario. 



USX OF PUPILS 

Who left the Imiitntion during the year 1857. 
MALES. — ^Residence. 

ITamti. TvWD. Coiutf. 

Alden, Hiram B-, Camden, Maine. 

Angler, Grenville, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Bailey, Rob't Theodore,, .. New- York, New-York, 

Barry, Nathaniel C, Yates, Orleans. 

Bradshaw, Valentine, Mayfield, Fnlton, 

Brown, AIoDZo W., Norwich, Chenango. 

Brown, Hiram B., Tn>y) Rensselaer. 

Chandler, John W., Mexico, Oswego. 

Clark, Francis, New-York, New- York. 

Clark, John, Brooklyn, Kings. 

Coffin, J. E. M.,. Charleston, Sout'h Carolina. 

Cookingham, William H.,. Hyde Park, Dutchess. 
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Town. Oonn^. 

St. Cstharines, . . Canada West. 

New-York, New-York, 

Bridgebampton, . Suffolk. 
Cold Spring, ... . Putnam. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Marshall, Oneida. 

Wetervllet, Albany. 

New Orleans,... Louisiana. 

New- York, New-York. 

Havana, Cbemung. 

New-York, New-York. 

New-York, New- York. 

Bytown, Canada West. 

Watson, Lewis. 

Albanr, ,. Albany. 

Fascack, Bergen, N. I, 

MiddletownPt.,. Monmouth, N.J. 

Brooklyn, Kings. 

Westfield, Cbautauque. 

Flemington, .... Hunterdon, N. S. 

LES.— Residence. 

PomptoQ, Passaie, N. S. 

North Potsdam,.. St, Lawrence. 

Palmyra, Wayne, 

N«^w-York, New-York. 

JerseyCity, Hudson, N. J. 

Springfield, Essex, N. J. 

New-York, New- York. 

Stapleton, Kichmond. 

New- York, New- York. 

Bangor, ........ Franklin. 

Chazey, Clinton. 

Spotswood, Middlesex, N. J. 

New- York, New- York. 

, Caledonia, Livingston. 

Lockport, Niagara. 

Whitestown, .... Oneida. 



I 

I 
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KuM. Town. Oomitj. 

Moore, Ellen, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga. 

Poppino, Harriet, Bellvale, Orange. 

Smith, Maria, West Kendall,. . . Orleans. 

Temple, Caroline, Dewitt, Onondaga. 

Williams, Ann, Albany, Albany. 

ICftlM. FemtlM. Total* 

Number embraced in the last Catalogue, Dec. 

31st, 1857, 180 135 315 

Admitted within the year, 20 19 39 

Whole number within the year, 300 154 354 

Left the Institution in 1857, 32 20 52 
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Actual number in the Institution Dec, 1857, 168 134 302 

' Of the foregoing there are supported : 

By the State of New-York, 127 

By the city of New-Tork, •. . . . 9 

By the State of New-Jersey, 7 

By their friends, 23 

By the Institution, 2 



106 


233 


7 


16 


10 


17 


10 


33 


1 


3 



168 134 302 



REPORT. 

On the Annual Examination, July, 1857. Submitted 

by Mr. Beekman. 



The committee appointed by the Board of Directors to bold 
the annual examination of the pupils of the New-York Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, 

REPORT: 

That In discharge of the duty assigned them, they made as 
tliorough an examination of the various classes, as the time as- 
signed for that purpose would permit. The High Class was sepa- 
rately examined by Mr. S. S. Randall, City Superintendent, 
whose report is herewith submitted. Mr. Randall was present 
during the whole of l^onday, July 6th, and showed a aeal and 
good will towards the Institution, which was highly gratifying 
to its friends. 

The two succeeding days were devoted by your committee to 
the other classes. The State Superintendent, Hon. H. H. Van 
Dyck, was also present, and your committee desire to express 
their thanks for the friendly interest in the welfare of the In- 
stitution, to which his attendance during the examination, and 
his concluding address, alike bear testimony. 

Notwithstanding the interruptions arising from the removal 
of the Institution in the midst of a school term, so that a month 
must have been lost, the proficiency of the pupils appeared to 
be equal to the standard of past years. 

Extraordinary exertions on the part of the teachers seemed 
to have overcome temporary difficulties. 

The course of instruction remains without material change. 
The classes are divided in such manner as gives the best in- 
struction fo each scholar, as far as possible. When the new 
school rooms are completed, such a classification can be made 
as to leave nothing to be desired in this respect. 
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Each class was inspected in course, and the observations made 
were noted at the time, and are herewith presented. 

The examination began with the most recently received pu- 
pils, and proceeded from class to class, up to those whose edu* 
cation had been completed, so far as this Institution was allowed 
to retain its direction. 

There were two classes of the nominal standing of one year, 
although in fact the pupils had been under instruction but eight 
months, for the reason above stated. 



Coming to the Institutiou without the idea of language, 
unable to form letters with pen or pencil ; not knowing even 
their own names; having scarcely any point of departure, they 
had yet made attainments in written language, such as are sel- 
dom reached in so short a time by ^-jjcaAtng children of the same 
age. 

The classes of the nominal standing of one year, were num- 
bers, twelve and thirteen* 

CLASS XIII. 

This class, composed of twenty-two girls, was taught by ^ 
hearing and speaking young lady, who, previously to this year, 
had no experience in teaching deaf mutes. Her own progress in 
the language of signs, and the enthusiasm and appreciative sym- 
pathy with which she had performed her work, were almost 
as gratifying as the success of her pupils. 

The questions asked of the class were framed in such a way 
as to test their knowlege of language and of the subjects to 
which their attention had been directed. 

^- What is your name 1" being written on the slate, they all 
wrote according to the formula, " My name is J. M.," each in- 
serting her name correctly. 

In reply to the question, " How old are you ?" they gave their 
ages, some mentioning the dates of their birth in addition. Tor 
instance, one of them wrote : 

" I was born March 8th, 1844. I am 13 years old." 
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When directed to give the singular and plural of nouns dicta- 
ted to them in signs, some forming their plurals r^ularly, and 
others irregularly. They wrote as follows : 

An apple. Apples. 

A chair. Chairs. 

A watch. Watches. 

A baby. Babies. 

A knife. Knives. 

A potatoe. Potatoes. 

Questions involving the- use of the verb, and the adjective, 
were also written on the slate, and answered variously, but 
correctly. 

The following will serve as a specimen : 

" Are you sitting V^ 

^^ No sir, I am not sitting. I am standing. I am writing." 
" Are cows ever blu^ ?" 

" No sir; cows are never blue. Some are black. Some are 
red. Some are brown. Some are white. Some are yellow." 
" What does a cat eat 1" 
*^ A cat eats mice." 
" A cat eats rat." 

To test their knowledge of figures, the question was asked, in 
signs, ^^ How many are ten books, and five books ?" whereupon 
they all wrote the word fifteen. 

In the volume of Scripture lessons used in all the younger 
classes of the Institution, they had studied four sections, embrac- 
ing the development of the idea of God, and of human charac- 
ter, as based on the relations we bear to him. 

The following question was taken at raudom,and propounded 
to discover the accuracy with which they had studied the text : 

" What should we be 1" 

The answers were all in the words of the book : ^^ We should 
be humble; we should be contented; we should be patient; we 
should be sincere; we should be kind; we should be just." 
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Nearly every member of the class had prepared a composi- 
tion, on a subject assigned her by the teacher. That so much 
could be said with the limited vocabulary, and still more limi- 
ted number of grammatical principlef), to which the class had 
necessarily been restricted, during the short time they had been 
under instruction, was indeed creditable. The penmanship was 
regular and neat, notwithstanding the fact that the children had 
constantly written on large slates, with chalk crayons, and very 
rarely with the pen. 

They had, however, gone through with a series of exercises^ 
as contained in McLaurin's system, designed to give free scope 
to the hand and wrist, with a proper hold of the pen, and to 
form perfectly each individual letter. 

To save expense, the teacher had, with great pains, traced 
these exercises for her pupils on separate sheets. These, which 
amounted to a very considerable bulk for each pupil, were ex- 
hibited to the committee. 

The following composition, written by a little girl thirteen 
years of age, will serve as a specimen : 

Children. — *^ Some children are pretty. A child works some- 
times. A child walks often. A child has two legs. A child 
dances sometimes. A child has two hands. Some children are 
cross A child has one mouth. Many children are clean. A 
baby is a child. A child eats often. Children sometimes drink 
water. A child often plays. Some children are kind. Some 
children often cry. Many children are unkind. A child sleeps 
sometimes. A child has two eyes and two ears. A child has 
many teeth and one tongue. A child has one chin. A child 
has two feet. A child has eight fingers and two thumbs. Some 
children are good. Some children are bad. Some children 
weep. Some children are selfish. Some children are proud. 
Some children are cruel. God loves good children. I am a 
child." 

July 3d, 1857. 
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CLASS ZIl. 

This clasa, cofflposed of twenty-four boys, had epjoyed the 
beoeflt of the iostruotioa of a graduate of the Institution, of 
twenty-three years experience in teaching. Himself a de&f mute, 
he could fully appreciate, from the start, all the dif&culties with 
which they were likely to meet, and so the more easily adapt 
the means at his disposal to the end proposed. 

After the class had written their uames and ages, single words, 
such as horse, cow, &c., were given them by signs, and they 
wrote them rapidly on their slates. Phrases, consisting of the 
adjective and noun in Mmbiuation were also given and reduced 
to writing by the class with the same facility. 

In examining as to their knowledge of the formation of the 
singular and plural of nouns, the grammatical symbols* for the 
nominative singular and plural were drawn upon the slate, and 
each of the pupils required to write a list of words correspond- 
ing to them. The following are examples : 

A cat. Gats. 

A mouse. Mice. 

A woman. Women. 

A box. Boxes. 

A horse. Horses. 

The use of the present actual, as it is called in the course 
of Instrut^on was exemplified, by means of symbols. The 
teacher being requested to direct his class to write some original 
sentences involving the use of this tense, placed on his slate the 
symbols of a noun in the nominative ease, a verb in the tense 
named, the indefinite article, and a noun in the objective case. 
The class then truisierred them to their own slates and wrote 
words to correspond. 

The following are examples : 

*' That woman is kissing a baby." 

" That boy is reading a book." 

" That man Is whipping a dog, &c." 

* ThB ■jmboli u* ncoeaaril; omitted. 
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'Hie use of the preient hahiiual was exemplified with symbols, 
as follow*: 

**A boy reads a book.'' 

^A woman reads a newspaper." 

"A boy carries a basket,'' &c. 

Two transitive verbs in the present tense, connected by a con- 
junction, were next represented in a symbolic sentence, the class 
supplying the phraseology. 

"A cat catches and bites a mouse." 
^^A dog chases aiuL caches a heo," &e. 

One ot them departing a little from the symbols, wrote : 
"A tall boy carries a gun and shoots a bird." 

On the Scripture Lessons, in which the class had gone over 
nearly the same ground as the corresponding one of girls, a num- 
ber of questions were answered with readiness and exactness. 

For example : 

" Where is God 1" " He is in Heaven and every where." 
" Can you see God ?" " No, Sir, I cannot see him." 
« WhaD is Sod ]" « He is a Spirit." 

The penmanship of the class, which had been taught on the 
same system as the one previously examined, was very good, the 
pupils each exhibiting two copybooks filled with words, written 
respectively in large and small letters. 

The compositions presented by the pupils were in the form of 
letters to their friends. Not having learned any tei^es of the 
verb exeept the present, they could only affirm simple &da oi 
present existence, and were consequently debarred from ncrfoliiie. 
The following example, however, will show that within the 
lilnits possible, they were capable of considerable variety of ejr- 
pression. 

« 

Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, ) 
J\rew York^ June 22nd, 1857. j 

^ My Dear Father — ^I am very well. I work often. I write of- 
ten. I do not jmnp oft^i. I read often. Dr. P is a rety 
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ood man. Mr. C teaches me. Mr. A does not drlnlc 

an. Mr. J. L. P skates some times. Mr. B does not 

ls8 a dirty cat, Mrs. S does not kick a pretty white cat. 

do not read always. Mr. A— i — holds a pole and catches fish 

jmetimes. All these boys write often. Mrs. M. T. P is a 

ery pretty lady. Master S is not a learned boy. Mr. 

I does not chew tobacco. Mr. H is a Tery strong man.'* 

Your affectionate son, 

H W S . 

Classes of two years standing. 

cuss ZI. 

Was composed of twenty-one girls, who had finished the Ele- 
lentary book in the courses. As the time allotted to the exami- 
ation was of neces^ty yery brief, test questions only could be 
lUt to them. 

As an interesting exercise, the teacher gave, In natural signs, 
iie ideas iacorporated in the following sentence, as copied from 
ne of the slates : 

" That gentleman is sitting on a chair near a desk. His name 

) Mr. fi • We are happy to see him. We hope that he will 

Lke to see the Deaf and Dumb in school." 

All the class translated these ideas into written language, with 
reedom and correctness, and In varying pliraseology. The fore- 
ping Is a fair specimen. 

The word mole being given, the following, out of many equal- 
y meritorious exercises, will exhibit the ease with which the 
lupils used language : 

" A mole is a small quadruped. Its eyes are almost blind. It 
las four feet. Its fur is very fine. It has two little ears. It Is 
Lke a mouse. It digs very iast in the earth. It often crawls 
ato holes in the ground. It loves to live in the ground." 

To test their ability to use different tenses of a verb, the chair- 
[um of the committee wrote two sentences, one involving the 
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use of the present, and the other of the future, requesting the 
teacher to frame a symbolic sentence to correspond with each, 
but not to let his pupils know the original sentence. This done, 
the class were directed to write corresponding verbal sentences. 

Of their familiarity with Scripture History, the subjoined an- 
swers to questions propounded will serve as examples : 

" What did men do before the flood V^ 

" Before the flood, men lived about 900 years. They were 
very wicked. They oppressed and killed each other. They 
did not wish to pray to God. They did not fear nor love God. 
They hated God.'' 

" How long ago was the flood V^ 

" The flood was about four thousand years ago.'' 

In arithmetic, in which they had learned to perform exercises 
in addition and subtraction, they solved, with correctness, such 
V examples as the following : 

- '* From 246 subtract 132." «^ From 4,187 subtract 2,819 " 

The following little composition will exhibit the average abili- 
ty of the class to express their ideas in connected language : 

ADAM AND EVE. 

" Very many years ago, Grod was alone. He thought that he 
made the earth and the sun, the moon and many stars. The 
earth became green and very fertile. The earth moved round 
the sun. He made a pillar of dust. He breathed in it and it 
became a man. He called him Adam. Adam was the first 
man. He was alone. He did not see any person in the earth 
but he could see many kinds of animals. God pitied Adam be- 
cause he was alone. Perhaps he talked with good angels. God 
caused Adam to sleep. He took one of Adam's ribs and made 
Eve. Eve became Adam's wife. They lived in the garden of 
Eden. They were very innocent. They did not know sin. 
They were never sick. They were very very very happy in 
Eden. Adam and Eve were very beautiful persons. They of- 
ten sat on beast's backs. They beasts were never fighting. God 
gave them all the fruit in the garden, except one tree. He for- 
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bade them to eat the fruit of one tree. The serpeut came and 
got in the pleasant garden. Eve heard the serpent sing on thiS 
fruit tree in the garden. . The serpent told Eve that God was 
funny to forbid Eve. She believed the serpent very fast. She 
took the forbidden fruit. She gave it to Adam and he ate like- 
wise. God saw them — He called them. God came down from 
heaven and told them to come but they were ashamed and hid 
among the trees. God told the angels to drive them from the 
garden of Eden. Eve and Adam were very sorry that the ser- 
pent tempted them. The serpent was very glad to see them fall. 
God commanded them to till the hard ground. They had many 
children and some of them were wicked. They liv^d and were 
troubled on the world. They must sujBfer pain and at last die 
because Adam and Eve disobeyed God. They lived long but we 
live shortened. The beasts, birds and insects became very fierce. 
God destroyed the pleasant garden. The garden was spoiled, 
Adam and Eve were sorry for the garden spoiled. Abel was the 
son of Adam. He was a noble man. He trusted in God and 
obeyed and loved him. Abel had a brother Cain. Cain was 
envious and passionate. Cain hated his brother Abel because 
he loved God. Cain talked with his brother in the field and 
became angry and killed Abel. This was the first murder. God 
saw him and punished him. Cain became a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond. His friends despised him. Cain was very foolish. Cain 
did not try to obey God." 

E A. P . 

CLASS X. 

Was composed of twenty-one boys, and had gone over the 
same ground as the preceding class. 

After they had answered, with great promptness, such ques- 
tions as these : 

" What is your name 1" " How old are you 1" " Where dq 
you live 1" " How long have you been at school f" Selectionti 
were made from the Elementary Lessons, of words representa^ 
tive of different parts of speech, and the pupils required to ia-^ 
corporate them into original sentences. 
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For instance, on the preposition without^ they wrote such sen- 
tences as follows : 

" A boy runs wthout shoes.'' 

" A fish is a small animal without legs. It swims in the water." 

" We are unhappy without our hats. ^ 

^^ A snake is an animal without legs. It crawls on the ground." 

On the conjunction that — 

" I know that Mr. C. is a good man," 
" I hiipe that my n^xother is well." 

On the auxiliary may — 

^^jaky I go home to-morrow T" 

Being required to give examples of the perfect tense of the 
indicative, they wrote — 

" The horse has trotted on the road." 

" I have heard that a strong man went to the woods." 

^^ A gentleman has walked on the ground.'' 

^ A man has walked about the city." 

In arithmetic, in which they had learned thoroughly addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and, to some extent, division, they 
readily performed such exercises as these : 

83468316682 X 3312. 

264322 X 428. 

24321324 X 20423. 

In scripture history, they answered test questions on the life 
of Noah, as follows : 

" What did Noah build 1" 

" Noah built an ark." 

« What is an ark 1" 

" An ark is like a very great ship." 

The following is a specimen of the compositions, submitted by 
the class : 

The Humming Bird. — ^'^ A little boy saw a humming bird flying 
in the air. He was very happy. He liked the beautiful hum- 
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ming bird flying in the air. It was happy to perch on the tree. 
The little boy took off his coat and laid it on the ground. He 
climed up the tree. The humming bird heard the little boy 
coming and flew away from the tree. The little boy put his 
hand on the limb and found some young humming birds. He 
put one of them in his pocliiet and carried it home« A little 
robin had four young robins in a hay. He put the humming 
bird in the hay among the robins. The robiu fed the humming 
bird. In a few days it opened its eyes. It grew fat and flew 
about the house. The robin did not hurt the humming bird. 
The little boy was pleased with the humming bird. It flew up 
into the trees near*the house. It grew fat and wild. It flew to 
the woods and did not come again to the house. It was happy 
to be free and fly about in the airy trees or woods." 

J E C . 

Classes of Three Years' Standing. 

There were two classes of this standing, the eighth and ninth. 
Their attainments beyond the two preceding classes was marked 
by the greater ease with which they used alphabetic lauguage. 

CLASS IX. 

Was composed of eight little boys and eleven girls. They 
had finished the Elementary book and learned sixteen pages in 
the Third Part of the Course of Instruction, embracing one half 
of the " History of Man," (a little treatise designed to teach the 
different relations and occupations of mankind, and also the 
phraseology suited to each. 

The topics to which they had paid special attention, were in- 
fancy and childhood. They were consequently directed to write 
something concerning children. 

The following was written, impromptu, by one of the little 
boys. It, will be noticed that he seems rather disposed to write 
from his observation of the manners of hearing and speaking 
children than of the deaf mutes with whom he is at present 
thrown daily in contact 
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<^ When the child is five years old, its hair grows l<»g. Its 
mother often cuts her little boy's hair, bat she seldom cuts her 
little girl's hair.* Little children love to haytf playthings. 
When they are six or eight years old, their parents often send 
them to sdiool, and they learn to read and write; bat some 
children do not like to go to school. Their parents whip them 
and they become happy to go to school and improve well. 

When the children grow and become boys and girls, the boys 
often think themselves tall, wise and strong, like men. Bat they 
often play and shoat in hooses (in the hoase) for a long time. 
They trouble their parents. Sometimes they « send them oat of 
doors to be still. They are often rade and sancy, swear, steal 
and drink wine^ brandy, ram and whiskey. Their parents are 
very nnhappy. They whip snch boys and they become well be- 
haved and civil to strangers. People will like them. 

Also the girls are sometimes rade, saacy and ancivil to stran- 
gers. Tlieir parents whip them and they become good and obey 
their parents. 

The boys will be dismissed at 12 o'clock, and they go home 
and eat their dinner. Then they retam to school and play with 
other boys. Some strike balls with bats; some shoot at the mar- 
bles; some roll hoops with sticks. 

When their teacher calls them, the boys enter their school 
room and learn. 

When Satnrday arrives, some of the boys go to rivers or ponds 
to swim, bat a few of them are sometimes drowned. They are 
sorry and weep. I am sorry for them." 

On the word despiitj which occarred in their text book, they 
wrote sentences showing that they understood its nse and signifi- 
cance. For examph 



^^ A rich lady despised a i>oor girl." 

^^ A Jfoolish man came near some boys. The boys despised 
him." 

•ThekBomhOTvifpemdiar; the aeniiiif bdag tkat tte moth* cftem oOi iti Ur» if it 
if a lioj, bat leldoa, if a fiiL TliiftragKlef of doaf mntcf toezpicaUicirideaiuiiniti^f 
ut ofUn painfvUy inttrtftiaf • 
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In the Scripture !Les9Dns the questions propounded were cor- 
rectly answered; as for example — 

" What was the character of the people of Canaan V^ 

*^ They were very wicked. They did not pray to God. They 
worshipped the sun and moon." 

In Arithmetic they were familiar with the processes of mul- 
tiplication. 

The following is a specimen of the compositions : 

The Rase. — ^^'Th^ rose is a beautiful red^ yellow or white flowCT. 
The rose has petals, stamens and a pistile. It grows on a short 
bush. The bush grows from the seeds. The bushes grow from 
the ground. God gives various kinds of flowers to all the peo- 
ple, and the flowers give them a sweet smell . Some pious peo- 
ple are often thankful to God for giving roses to the people, but 
soma wicked people are not grateful to God for them; but God 
gives the wicked people food and health. They are not grate- 
ful to him. The people like to see very much the beautiful 
roses on the bushes, and the blossoms on trees, in the small gar- 
den near the house. The lady of the house often looks out of 
the window at many roses. She goes out of the doors, and 
looks at them, and picks them oflF. She carries them into the 
house and puts them on the table. She pours water into a small 
pitcher, and she puts the prettiest roses in it, on the table in 
the parlor, to show to her family, to give them a sweet odor. 
Her fkmily likes to see the very beautiful roses. When some 
rich ladies or plain ones go to the house, they will be much 
pleased to visit the lady and the family. The ladies stay there 
fer a long time. In the fine afternoon the ladies do some work, 
and are delighted to talk with the lady and the family. The 
lady sees it is twenty-five minutes past four. She wishes them 
to take tea with her. She asks the ladies to excuse her for 
some minutes. The ladies remain in the parlor. She goes out 
of the pretty* door of the parlor. The ladies are making some 
things, while she makes the fire for tea. She puts the various 
dishes on the table. The lady has various kinds of cakes and 
preserves on the table. She invites the ladies to take tea with 
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her. They eatibod. They finish to eat. They are dismissed 
from the table. They go out of another thick door. They 
walk on the path of the garden. They are surprised to see 
many beautiful roses in it. They tell the lady that they are 
very happy to see the roses. The lady is very kind, and plucks 
the roses off and gives them to the ladies. They tell her that 
they feel very thankful to her. She is very generous, and they 
ajre very happy to see her. They tell her that they must go 
home again. The ladies bid her good evening, and go away. 
In some time the petals of the roses fall off from the bushes. 
The lady and the family are not happy to see the dead roses, 
because the lady and the femily wish to smell the very sweet 
roses. There are all the roses falling to the ground, because they 
become dry and die, but God preserved the bushes in the warm 
ground through the winter. Sometimes the bushes fall down 
and die." 

C ■ ■ l i ■ H ^ 

CLASS VIII 

Was composed of eighteen boys, whose attainifients were simi- 
lar to those of the class just mentioned. They had, however, 
on account of the dullness of a portion of the class, been 
obliged to dwell longer on the elementary book, which they had 
thoroughly reviewed. 

To test their knowledge of language, a number of words were 
given them to incorporate into original sentences. 

Some, on the word breads were as follows : 

" Bread is made of flour, and flour is made of wheat." 

** Our kind mothers can make bread. They are very good. 
They will give bread to us." 

« 

^^ A woman takes flour and some yeast, and makes bread. 
The woman tells her boy to carry some breads in a basket, to his 
fattier in the meadow. His father takes the basket. He eats 
the br4:adj and thanks his boy." 

« 

" We eat bread and butter. A baker makes bread." 
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On the adjective braum^ the following sentences were written, 
among others : 

" A good man reads a few broum books. He will buy other 
books." 

'^ A man has a broum cow in the field. She does not give 
milk. He drives her out of the field to a butcher." 

" A young boy loves to shoot brown squirrels." 

^ A cruel man rides a brovm horse. The horse does not trot. 
The man whips him with his stick." 

Being directed to exemplify the use of the perfect tense of the 
indicative, they gave such sentences as the following : 

^' A man has walked to the woods. He has found a few 
chestnuts. He has eaten them." 

In scripture history, they were familiar with the Mosaic ac- 
count, as far as the death of the patriarch Jacob. 

In arithmetie^ they had become expert in the processes of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 

The following composition shows their ability to use con- 
nected language : 

Our Institution, — ^^ This large house is the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. Dr. H.'P. P. is the president. He is an old 
man. We must honor him because he is our president. His 
son, Mr. I. L. P., is the vice-principal. He teaches us to march 
good like soldiers. We think that he is wise. Mrs. S. is the 
matron. She takes care of us when we are sick. When gentle- 
men and ladies come here, she sees them; she sometimes invites 
them to come and eat with us. There are fourteen classes in 
the institution. There are six deaf and dumb teachers. They 
have all been pupils in this Institution. There are eight speak- 
ing teachers. Two of them are ladies. Mr. £. L. B. is my 
teacher. He can hear and speak. There are eighteen boys in 
my class, but there are no girls. We have been in school three 
years. Our parents are pleased, because we have improved. 
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The new Institution has much air. It is very useful to give us 
health. The Institution's place is named Washington Heights. 
It is very pretty. We remember that General Washington wag 
at war near here. Dr. H. P. P. had hard work.to get money to 
build this Institution. The Institution is near the Hudson river. 
We often look at many ships and sloops and sail boats and steam- 
boats travelling through the Hudson river to Albany and New- 
York. There are many trees around the Institution. Next 
vacation we shall go home, but we shall return here about the 
first of September. I shall be glad to return." 

W. T. 

Classes of four years* standing. 

There are three classes of this standing, the fifth, sixth and 
seventh. Though they were on an equality in point of time 
under instruction, there was considerable difference in the at- 
tainments of the seventh class as compared with the fifth apd 
sixth, the former having studied only one-fifth of the third part 
of the course of instruction, while the fifth and sixth had nearly 
completed that work. 

CLASS VII 

Was composed of eleven bo} s and seven ^rls, who were in 
advance, in point of studies and actual attainments, cff the 
classes last examined. There is a sure and steady progress, 
though there may be some classes so dull that their advance is 
compamtively slow. 

The members of this class had ' a very thorough acquaintance 
with the elementary book, and had learned " The History of 
Man" in '^ Part Third," the subject of comparison of adjectives, 
and a number of exercises on idiomatic expressions. These 
last, to the deaf and dumb, are very difficult, and when we con- 
sider that each new word which they learn is to be taught, not 
only in its different senses, but also in a great number of phrases, 
to the meaning of which grammatical rules can give us no clue, 
we may have some idea of the difficulties under which deaf 
mutes labor in acquiring a knowledge of written language, and 

[Assembly, No. 77.J 6 
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of the merit of that scientific arrangement in the course of in- 
struction which enables the teachers in this Institution to secure 
such good results. 

The phrase, on the contrary ^ was propounded among others, and 
sentences, of which the following are examples, were written 
with ease and promptness. 

^' The lion is much stronger than the tiger. The tiger, on the 
contrary J is much prettier than the lion." 

" John is more studio, s than Peter. Peter, on the contrary^ Is 
more industrious than John.'' 

The examination on the Scripture lessons was very interest- 
ing, each member of the class writing an account of some Old 
Testament worthy. 

In arithmetic they seemed to have a good acquaintance with 
the four ground rules. 

The following is an original composition by one of the mem- 
bers of this class : 

The Birth of Jesus Christ. — "The prophets often prophesied con- 
cerning Christ. They foretold that he should be born at Bethe- 
lehem, a town in Judea about six miles from Jerusalem. God 
sent the holy angel Gabriel to tell news to the virgin Mary that 
she should be the mother of Jesus. He was the holy son of God. 
No man was his father but Joseph was a poor man who was a 
carpenter and many people thought Joseph to be his father be- 
cause it proved * he married M!ary . They were good and pious, 
who were descended from king David. They were obliged to go 
to Bethlehem. They intended to go into the inn to sleep all 
night but the inn was full, so that they passed the night in a 
stable. Jesus was born in the stable and they laid him in a 
manger. While the shepherds were careful in keeping their 
flocks of sheep, they observed a great light and were surprised 
to behold it. Soon it came to pass that they heard a multitude 
of angels coming from heaven and singing very beautifully and 
wonderfully and giving glory to God for Jesus was born to save 

* The proof being that he married Mary. 
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sinners. The shepherds were afraid, and the angels told them 
to go to Bethlehem and they ran immediately and arriyed there 
and they found the child Jesus lying in the manger and they 
worshipped him. I have no doubt that he knew that they wor- 
shipped him, though he was a little holy baby. I wonder that 
he created the sun, moon, stars and the world almost six thou- 
sand years ago. The wise men in the East saw a bright star. 
God revealed to them that Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The 
star led them who followed it and came to Bethlehem, and the 
star stopped near Mary's barn and they began to know that they 
stopped at the same place. They went into Mary's barn and 
found the child Jesus and worshipped him and brought gifts of 
gold and spices. They took leave of Mary, and they wished her 
happiness and health. They went out of Mary's barn. God 
commanded them not to inform Herod where the child was. 
They obeyed God and they returned to their own country. 
Herod was disappointed. The wicked Herod was afraid that 
Jesus would be king and the Romans would expel him from 
Judea. He was angry with the wise men and he sent his soldiers 
to kill all the children in Bethlehem and near it. They went 
into women's houses and killed all the children. Herod thought 
that Jesus could not escape. But Grod warned Joseph in a dream 
and he arose by night and put his wife and the holy child on an 
ass and escaped and they lived in Egypt till Herod was dead. 
Grod told them to return. They came and dwelt at Nazareth. 
When Jesus was twelve years old, he was obedient to his pa- 
rents. They loved him exceedingly. God kept him alive. He 
increased in stature and wisdom and the grace of God was on 
him." 

C R . 

CLASS VI. 

Was composed of twenty girls, who had arrived at a period in 
their education, where their increased intelligence began decid- 
edly to show itself. 

They had proceeded 148 pages in Part HI., acquiring, in ad- 
dition to the subjects mastered by the preceding class, a good 
knowledge of Zoology, and an insight into the development of 
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the verb, wUoh, as discussed and illustrated in tbe Course of 
Instruction y is unfolded in a manner so irimple ami natural, that 
the deaf-mute mind finds comparatively little difficulty in mas* 
tering it. It may well be questioned whether this Course of In- 
struction, the product of experience as well as of i»ofbnnd in- 
Testigation, would not be found serviceable in the elementary 
instruction of hearing and si>eaking youth, and be the means of 
laying a better foundation for litemy excellence, than that or- 
dinarily adopted. Certain it is, that each of the four books 
composing it, is always of very great interest to young persona 
of the age to which it is adapted, whenever .thrown into their 
hands. 

Their knowledge of Zoology will best be illustrated by two 
or three extracts from dissertations presented by them on the 
several subjects of Zoology, Mammalogy, Qmitholc^, Ichthyo- 
logy, Erpetology, and Entomology. These dissertations define 
the themes in a simple way, and give descriptions of individuals 
included under them, showing an excellent knowledge of the 
subjects discussed, and considerable power of condensation. 

'^ Zoology is natural history, treating of living creatures. It 
teaches us that all animals living on the earth, in the sea or in 
the air, have been arranged into six classes, namely, mammalia, 
birds, fishes, r^tiles, insects, and shell animals. Mammalia, 
forming the first class of the animal kingdom, are wholly or 
partly covered with hair.'' 

The writer then goes on to enumerate particulars concerning 
the different classes of animals : 

^' Mammalogy is a description of animals which suckle their 
young. They bring forth their young alive. Some are born 
blind and helpless, and their mothers are careful of them. 
Others are born with their eyes open, and walk or run after 
their mothers before they are a day old. Some quadrupeds 
which subsist on their prey are called carniverous quadrupeds 
or beasts of prey, &c." 

<^ Ornithology is the science which treats of birds. It teaches 
us that birds have two feet, two wings and a bill. They are 
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covered with feathers. Some birds build their nests, lay eggs, 
and sit on them till they are hatched. Tliey take care of their 
young ones. They bring food to them in the nest. Others lead 
them out to look for food. Birds wliich feed on flesh are called 
camiverous birds, &c.'^ 

The class had also made a commencement in geography. 

Of the questions asked and the answers returned, the follow- 
ing are examples : 

<< In what latitude is North America V^ 

« In north latitude.'' 

* 
" What is the Equator 1" 

^^ It is an imaginary line ^QcircIIng the earth at equal dis- 
tances from Ae poles.'' 

^^ What straits form the passage from the Atlantic to the Medi- 
terranean?'' 

^< The Straits of Gibraltar connect the Atlantic ocean and the 
Mediterranean sea.'' 

" Where is the elephant found 1" 

One replied in signs — ^^ In the land where the noses are flat 
and the feces are black." Another wrote — ^* The elephant is 
found in Asia and Africa." * 

In further examining these pupils on geography, diflferent 
countries, islands, bodies of water, capes, &c., were indicated, 
with a pointer, on a lai^e outline map hanging up in the room, 
and the class, without the slightest hesitation, named them in 
writing. 



In connection with these exercises, some very neat specimens 
of map drawing were exhibited. 

In arithmetic, they were quite familiar with denominate num- 
bers, solving readily such examples as the following, which was 
copied from one of the slates : 
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Their seriptnral knowledge embraced the entire volume of 
^^ Scripture Lessons,'' and the parables and miracles of our 
Saviour in the text of the Bible , In this branch their examina- 
tion was of a most satis&ctory character. 

To test their knowledge of the parables, the instructor was 
requested to write upon his slate a list of some of the parables 
which they had studied. This he did as follows : 

" The rich man and Lazarus.'' 

" The prodigal son." 

" The lost piece of silver." 

" The wise and foolish virgins." 

** The barren flg tree. 

This done, these subjects were assigned to different individuals 
of the class indiscriminately, without knowledge as to whether 
they were more familiar with one than another. The result was 
that the young ladies all exhibited a very perfect recollection of 
the facts, writing them out partly in their own language, and 
partly in the words of the Scripture. 

The following will serve as an example of this exercise : 

" The Rich Man and Lazurus. — ^A rich man was clothed in purple 
and beautiful linen, and spent a great deal of money for a splen- 
did feast every day. A beggar, by the name of Lazurus, who 
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was a Teij poor man, ms laid at tbe gate of flie rieli man, ftiB 
of sores. He wished to be ted with the cmmbe which fell from 
Ae rieh mai^s table; and dogs came and licked his sores. When 
he died the angels carried him up into Abraham's bosom. The 
rich man also died and was buried and his soul fell into hell 
and was in a miserable condition. He lifted up his eyes and 
saw Lazurus alar off in Abraham's bosom. He cried, saying to 
Abraham, ^ Father Abraham, have mercy on me and send Laza- 
rus to dip the tip of his finger in water and cool my tongue." 
Abraham refused. The rich man was unhappy in the place of 
everTasting punishment." 

A specimen of the compositions is subjoined. 

^ WAai is the Bible and What does it Teach ?— The Bible is a sa- 
cred Tolume which was written by the prophets and apostles of 
Christ with the aid of the Holy Spiiit. It leads us to repent of 
our sins and trust in Christ Jesus as our Sarior. Crod is in the 
existence of eternity and is almighty, omniscient and all-wise. 
He is in heaven, which is a very glorious and peaceful place, and 
he sits on a white throne of glory. He dwells with a multitude 
of angels in heaven. One of his angels by the name of Satan, 
who had rebelled against God on account of being envious, was 
banished by God into hell. He lives in hell which is a very 
miserable place, and he becomes an enemy of God. Grod made 
all the universe. He created Adam and Eve. They lived in 
the garden of Eden and it was pleasantly situated in the presence 
of God. God commanded them not to eat the fruit of one tree, 
but afterward they ate the forbidden fruit by being tempted by 
Satan They fell into sin, and therefore must suffer pain and at 
last die, because they disobeyed God. The world was full of 
people who were very wicked. Noah built an ark, like a very 
great ship, and God caused two of every kind of beasts and birds 
to enter the ark. He and his wife, their three sons and their 
wives entered the ark. After they had entered the ark, it 
rained forty days, and the mountains and trees were covered 
with water. The water begpn to abate after six months. They 
were saved in the ark a whole year. God promised Noah 
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not to destroy flie woriid again by wi^er , and then showed 
the rainbow to him. 

After the death of Noah, God commanded Abraham to kill his 
son Isaac. Abraham obeyed him, and w^it with Isaac to a 
mountain and intended to kill him, bnt the angel of the Lord 
came from heayen and told him not to hurt him. Jacob, the 
grandson of Abraham, left his parents and went away. When 
he slept, he dreamed and beheld a ladder set np on the earth, 
and a multitude of angels of the Lord ascending and descending 

on it. 

Joseph, the son of Jacob, was sold by his brothers in Egypt. 
IHe was so patient that they often oppressed him. Afterwards 
•he become a governor of Egypt, and was rich by selling a plenty 
of corn. 

After Moses had led all the childen of Israel to the mount 
Sinai, God called him to come up into the mount, when God ap- 
peared in a cloud and in fire. The mountains smoked and 
shook. God wrote the ten commandments in two tables of 
stone and sent Moses to give his laws to all the Israelites. 

After the death of Moses, Joshua was appointed by the Lord 
to lead the Israelites. They conquered many kings and their 
tfrmies in great battles. Joshua commanded the sun to stand 
still, and it obeyed him, when at war. 

Samson was the strongest of all men, and delivered all the 
Israelites from the Philistines. He took hold of the two middle 
pillars upon which the house stood, and on which it was borne 
up, of the one with the right hand and of the other with the 
left. He pulled down the house, which fell upon the Philistines. 
They were all crushed to death. David was a very good shep- 
herd. He trusted in God before he went to Gaza. He picked 
up some little stones and met a giant named Goliath, who was 
about ten feet high. He struck Goliath on the forhead with a 
stone, and the giant fell to the ground. Then David cut oflF 
his head with his own sword. 

Solomon was the wisest of all men, and all the kings and na- 
tions respected and honored him. He built a magnificent temple 
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wUdi was a yery beaitttfnl and ipkndid place, entirely made of 
gold, silyer and diamonds. 

Aliab was a yery wicked man, who coyeted a poor man named 
Naboth haying a yineyard. He asked him if he would like to sell 
the yineyard. Naboth answered that he would not do so. Ahab 
was yery much displeased. Afterwards he was killed in battle 
and the dogs came and licked his blood. 

Daniel was a yery wise, prudent and pious man, and was one 
of the Jews who was carried to Babylon. He was thrown into 
the den of lions, but God sent his angel and shut the lions' 
mouths. 

Alter the omdfixion of Christ, ^he rose from the dead, and 
Aone yery brightly, like the resplendent rays of the sun. He 
remained on the earth tc^ty days after his resurrection. He 
ccmimanded his disciples and apostles to preach the gospel to 
eyery creature. When he had ascended to heayen, the disciples 
and apostles preached the gospel and performed many miracles." 

E J B . 

CLAHS y. 

Was composed of nineteen boys, who had ^ made about the 
same progress as the class last mcgiticmed. They had gone fur- 
tiier in Part III, haying learned the chapter on the months de* 
signed to illustrate, in connected language, the principles enun- 
ciated in the ^^ deyelopment of the yerb," and, at tiie same time, 
giye a knowlege of the phraseology most likely to be used in 
discourse upon the occupations and peculiar phases of the suc- 
cessiye portions of the year. They had not yet, however, com- 
menced geography. 

Among the questions was : 

" Which of the months do you like best, and why ? 

Some of the answers returned were as follows : 

" I like July best, because it is independence day.'' 
" I like July best, because currants and raspberries are now 
ripe." 
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^ I like September best, because there are early apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, &c. 

^^ I like January best, because I enjoy sliding down hill, and 
skating on the ice." 

In reply to the question, " Where do wolves live V^ they wrote 
variously, as follows : 

" They live in Russia." 

" They live in the forest," 

" They live in the dark woods in the west." 

Among the exercises on the verb, they wrote the following 
illustrations of the potential perfect, a mode and tense, the use 
of which it is exceedingly difficult for the deaf mute at first to 
comprehend. It will be seen, however, that this class seem to 
have overcome the first obstacles, and that practice will, in a 
short time, give them as much facility in employing it, as 
though they possessed all their senses : 

" I think that my brother George may have gone to the town 
of Friendship." 

"My sister Delia may have gone from Manchester, New- 
Hampshire, to Ogdensburgh, N. Y., thi^ spring." 

. The pluperfect tense was i^ustrated with equal facility, e. g. : 

" I would liave gone to Brooklyn, but I had no business 
there." 

" I would have chased Master £. in play this morning^ but I 
was too busy." 

Of their familiarity with the " Scripture Lessons," which they 
had finished and reviewed very thoroughly, the following ques- 
tions, with the answers, will convey some idea : 

" Who was Isaac ?" 

" He was the son of Abraham and Sarah, and the husband of 
Rebecca." 
" When was the first rainbow seen ?" 
« After the flood." 

" God gave the rainbow to Noah about 4,000 years ago." 
" What did the rainbow mean ?" 
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^ It W89 s token of promise that the world should never be 
destroyed by water,'' 

The instruction they had received in arithmetic seemed to 
have been specially designed to give them great qnickness in 
calculation. A number of their exercises were really surpri- 
ring. 

Cmnp^fiiun. — ^ Bev. Mr. Thomas H. Gallaudet was the first 
teacher ci the first Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The 
first Institution was built in Hartford. The New- York Institu- 
tion is larger than that. I am glad to be deaf and dumb, because 
I cannot be afraid when I cannot hear a bad man saying that he 
win kill me. I like to be deaf and dnmb rather than I would 
Hke to be blind, because I can see my grandmother, and parents, 
brothers and sisters, friends and other relatives, beautiful girls 
or women. And I can see many beautiful birds, quadrupeds, 
many nice houses, read various books and I can write sentences, 
stofief , language and words, see various beautiful flowers, hills, 
mountains, rivers, lakes, brooks, mills &c. The deaf and dumb 
can learn about Qod. He is almighty, all wise, good, just and 
merciful. He is a Great Spirit. He is our Heavenly Father, 
Creator, Benefactor, and the Governor of the Universe. He is 
an Infinite Being. He will forgive those who have sinned against 
him if they are very sorry. If we have blasphemed against him 
and feel sorry for it, and trust in Christ, he will forgive us. We 
must not say that we do not believe that there is a God and we 
do not believe that some wise men wrote the Holy Bible whom 
God helped. We must believe that there is a God and the Eoly 
Kbie was written by the wise men whom God helped. The deaf 
and dumb must be grateful to God for his great kindness in giv- 
ing them clothes, food, good and faithful teachers, strength, 
health, happiness, friends and the Bible. They must obey and 
love God. They must fear and worship God. They must pray 
to God every morning and evening." 

A K . 
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Classes of five years standing. 

There were really two classes of this standing, though owing 
to a temporary deficiency of Instructors it had been necessary to 
merge the female portion in a class of six years standing, in con- 
nection with which it was examined. 

CLASS iv. 

Was composed of nineteen boys. Their studies for the year 
had been Geography, the History of America, Arithmetic, and 
the Bible, in all of which they had made the most decided pro- 
ficiency. In previous years, they had gone through the entire 
course of instruction, and at this stage could study, without 
much difficulty, books written for thofie who hear and speak. 
Their knowledge of language was very good for a class of this 
standing, sufficient indeed, to enable them to communicate their 
thoughts readily in writing. 

The following questions on history, with selections from the 
answers returned by the class, will perhaps sufficiently indicate 
the general character of the examination : 

<• When was America discovered 1" 

« In 1492." 

« In what direction did Columbus sail from Spain ]" 

^*To the west." 

^* In a southwest direction." 

« Who discovered North America 1" 
« Sebastian Cabot." 

«* Who first conquered Mexico 1" 

« The cruel Cortez." 

• 

<« To what nation did he belong 1" 
^< He belonged to Spain." 

«< Who settled Massachusetts 1" 

" The Puritans." 

« The Plymouth company." 

" The Puritans, or the pilgrim fathers." 

" Why did they leave home and come to America 1" 



^ Thej left tbeir eountrj to seek a new home in the wilder- 
ness of America, which was an asylnm for all the persecuted." 

^ They fled from England to escape persecution, and that thej 
might worship God fireely." 

In geography, the class were familiar with the whole subject, 
being able to answer with readiness almost any question that 
might be proposed to them. For want of time, however, the 
examination on this subject was necessarily very brief. 

In the Bible, they had studied selected portions of the New 
Testament. 

In arithmetic, they were perfectly familiar with the four 
ground rules, and with their application to denominate num- 
bers. Haying been under their present instructor but eight 
weeks, they had not had the full benefit of the series of lessons 
in this branch, which he has the merit of preparing, and which, 
with the permission of the president, he has already introduced 
in some of the younger classes. . 

Among the compositions prepared by this class, are some de- 
serving of much praise, showing, as tliey do, that the writers 
have been encouraged to read yet other books, than the text 
books used in the school room. 

One, on the United States, shows a very excellent knowledge 
of the geographical features and governmental institutions of 
the country. One, on the Indians, another, on the discovery 
of America, and still another, on the foundation of the Persian 
empire, are worthy of mention. The following, by a bright boy, 
deaf from birth, who, though but four years under instruction, 
has been promoted into this class, shows a very good command 
of language, and skill in seizing the important particulars con- 
tained in the work he has read on the subject : 

Hannibal, ^^ — ^While Carthage was involved in war with the Ro- 
man power, the great hero of the Carthagians was Hannibal, 
conspicuous in history as a great warrior, by his contests with 
the Romans, and as a very young, though remarkably talented 
and energetic man, when appointed to be second in command of 
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the Carthagenian forces in Spain, Hasdrubal being the supreme 
commander. He was opposed by some political orators in the 
senate on account of his being so young, but his sagacity and 
energy of mind silenced them. He soon gave indications that 
he was worthy of his appointment, and that he would be a re- 
markable general. After he had remained there a few years, 
fighting with the tribes, widening his military knowledge, Has- 
drubal, the commander, was killed by a ferocious native. 
Then Hannibal, as he was invested with the supreme command, 
conceived the design of making war upon the Romans, and in 
order to provoke the Romans into a war, first attacked Sagun- 
tum, an ally of the latter, and after a hot siege captured it. 

After some difficulties, war was declared against the Cartha- 
genians, for violating the treaty they had made with the Romans • 
Hannibal now mustered an army of picked men, and set forth, 
to march round into Italy by the way of Gaul, across the Alps. 
He experienced many almost insurmountable obstacles and 
hardships in his march, for he was obliged to cross the mighty 
chains of the Pyrenees and the Alps, and also deep and rapid 
rivers which came in his way. Hannibal's army might have 
been entangled among these mountains, and have perished, had 
it not been for his sagacity and perseverance. He at last 
brought his army iuto the plains of Italy in safety. Here he at- 
tacked and defeated a large army, led to oppose his invasion by 
Scipio, a Roman general. The contest continued about sixteen 
years, with various success. He advanced toward Rome, con- 
quering the Romans in contest after contest, not only by his 
bravery, but also by his adroitness in stratagems. The greatest 
battle Hannibal fought was the battle of Cannae. It was pro- 
longed and hotly contested. The Romans were, in the end, 
thrown into such confusion, through a stratagem, that they were 
speedily defeated. The news of this battle alarmed the Romans 
greatly, as they expected the city to be stormed by the victo- 
rious army, but Hannibal did not come upon Rome immediately, 
from the want of reinforcements from Carthage. He secured 
himself in a powerful city called Capua, waiting reinforcements. 
In the meantime the Romans exerted all their power to 
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Ihrtify their cit j, and to harass the -Carthagenians while thej 
were spending their time in rest and loxorj in the rich citj of 
Capua. The Romans raised new armies and sent them, one un- 
der the command of a young but very energetic general named 
Selpio, into Africa, to wage war against Carthage itself, and ano- 
ther to remain in Italy to wear out the forces of Hannibal. Now 
tiie Romans became more and more successful till they drove 
out Hannibal, higherto the unconquerable hero. The Army of 
Seipio defeated the Carthagenians in one battle after another till 
they came near Carthage. The people were so alarmed for its 
safety that they recalled Hannibal to its relief. He was obliged 
to hasten to Africa leaving Italy in the hands of the Romans 
again* Here in a last battle with Seipio and his army he was 
thrown from the pinnacle of his glory to rise no more to defy 
the Roman power. After this, he retired from the stage ot mili- 
tary action and lived in Carthage as one of its prominent citi- 
zens. He was at last obliged to flee from the city for fear of 
being surrendered to the Romans by the senate, for some supposed 
offence. He wandered from place to place as a fugitive and at 
length died by his own hand, being closely pursued by his ene- 
mies.'' D. R. T. 
New- York, July 3rf, 1857. 

Classes of six years standing. 

There were two classes of this standing, namely, the second 
and third, one composed ot boys and the other of girls. 

CLASS III, 

Was composed oi thirty-tour girls, in two divisions. The 
senior division, numbering eighteen, had been six years under 
instruction, and the Junior division five years. 

The committee commenced the examination with questions on 
geography, which the senior division had gone through and re- 
viewed. The following will serve as specimens : 

^ What is geography f ' 

" What are the grand divisions of the Earth 1" 

" How is the State of New-York bounded 1" 
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All which questions were correetlj answered* 

^ Mention some of the largest cities 1" 

^ New-York, Brooklyn, Rochester and Bnffiilo are the principal 
cities." 

^ Which is the largest rirer in the United States?" 
" Mississippi river." 

^ What bay divides Maryland and Virginial" ' 
" The Chesapeak bay." 

<^ What is' the name of the principal chain of mountains in the 
United States?" 

Some gave ^< Rocky Mountains." 

Others " The Allegany Mountains." 

*^ Who discovered America ?" 

" Christopher Columbus." 

"When?" « In 1492." 

" Of what place was he a native ?" 

" Of Genoa, in Italy." 

" From what place did Columbus sail ?" 

" From Palos, in Spain." 

** Write an account of his voyage and landing ?•' 

Several accounts of this voyage were written by the pupils^ 
one of which, copied hastily aud without correction from the 
slate, is subjoined : 

" Christopher Columbus sailed from Palos in Spain for the 
purpose of discovering an unknown land, which he supposed 
existed beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

" He was enabled after many disappointments, by the king and 
queen of Spain, to fit out three ships, in which he and his seamen 
sailed. After they had been out at sea twenty days, Columbus 
experienced great trouble on account of his men, who supposed 
they would never see land again. They were going to throw 
Columbus overboard and return without him, but he had great 
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eoorage and presence of mind whicli enabled him to sabdne their 
turbolent spirits and in due time they reached the long hoped- 
for shore. , 

^ Colnmbus flred a gun at one o'clock from one of the ships 
which was the signal of land. Not an eye was closed the re- 
mainder of the night, all were then on the look-out. When it 
became daylight their hearts were rejoiced by the sight of a beau- 
tiful island. They then left the ship in boats and landed on 
the island to which Columbus finally gare the name of San Sal- 
vador. 

** When the natives saw them they were very much surprised 
at the white complexion of the Spaniards, and their glittering 
ornaments, and supposed the ships were some monsters which 
had issued from the deep during the night. The Indians fled in 
at&ight from the Spaniards. However when they found that the 
^>aniards did not molest them, they came around and examined 
their hands and features and clothing, and finally became friends 
with them." 

The examination of this class in arithmetic was entirely satis- 
ftctory. 

Their Bible studies during the year had been confined to the 
four goq)eIs, embracing the parables and miracles of our Lord, 
his crucifixion, resurrection and ascension. The class gave gra- 
tifying iHToof that their instruction in this all-important branch 
bad not been n^ected. 

The jfoUowing compositions were written by the members of 
this class. The Itrst is by a girl fourteen ye^us of age, bom in 
Allahabad, India, and thence sent by her father to this 
country to be educated : 

fu&i. — ^^ Asia comprises Hindostan, the Chinese Empire, China, 
and other countries. India is in Hindostan, and the Bay of 
Bengal is near its side. People often bathe in the Bay of Ben- 
gaL The Himmelah mountains are between India and the Chi- 
nese i^pire They are lylOO mUes long and five miles high. The 
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top of this lofty moontain is coreied with perpetual snow. 
India is more beautiful and wealthy tlian any other country. 
There are beautiful silks and shawls, and many delicious fruits, 
which are a great luxury. There are diamonds in Grolconda. I 
heard that a man found a large diamond and gave it to the king 
of Asia. He showed it to his people. Diamonds are valuable. 

'^There is the banian tree, which is the most remarkable tree 
in the world. About one thousand people can stand under its 
branches. The banian tree has many natural branches, which 
run down to the ground and take root. It looks like a cave. 

^^The French and Portuguese have settl^nents along the coast. 
Ceylon is south of fiindostan, which is noted for its einamon and 
other spices India abounds in gold, silver, tin, copper, and 
precious stones. Pearls are found in the ocean near Ceylon. 

"India is a hot country. It is in the torrid zone. The 
equator crosses Hindostan. Snow never comes down through- 
out many years. If any persons are natives of Asia and come 
here, they sometimes die by cold. The Chinese gaze at the 
people in America because they have never seen them. I sup- 
pose that they are fond of China or India. 

" My teacher was bom in Ceylon, but her ancestcwrs lived in 
America. Her father is a missionaiy in Ceylon. He will per- 
haps come here next year. I hope that she will be rejdced to see 
her beloved father again. I am also a native of India. Mj 
father is a missionary, and resides in Northern India. He is an 
American. I left my home when I was only a little child. I 
was deaf and dumb from my birth. My father brought me here 
for the purpose of obtaining an education. How kind God is to 
me for giving me many good friends. 

*^ They live in New Jersey. I am very grateful to God for his 
great kindness to me.'' 

F. L. F. 

The Seastms,-^^^ There are four seasons, viz., spring, summer, 
autumn and winter. The spring is the pleasantest part of the 
year. It makes us very cheerful to see the birds returning from 
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the Soctlh to spend the rammer with us. The birds are busily 
mgaged in building nests, without leisure for a minute, like the 
bees, sits, and other insects. The most industrious insect is the 
bee, making honey for winter. We ought to imitate Ae exam- 
ple of the bee, and lose no time in idleness or pleasure. 

" Now is the time for tlie fiumers to plough and plant seeds, 
Ikpe. Sometimes the weather keeps cold through March, like 
winter, but the stoves are not taken down until sjmng is almost 
gone. The flowers come out looking beautiful and cheerful 
around us, and the trees are filled with leaves and blossoms. 

^ Spring is like childhood, full of life and beauty. 

^ In nramer the days are long and the nights short, and we 
have mote time to work than we have in any other season. The 
people put on their thin clothes, aud let the thick ones be kept 
in trunks until winter comes back. We have many beautiful 
flowers of various colors, and plenty of ripe fruit, and the roses 
come out in full bloom like a rosy-cheeked youth. Let us think 
bow lovely this season is« We now see the trees and grass look- 
ing green, and the early vegetables growing finely in the garden. 
The rain olten falls in this season to make things grow for food. 
Bfm grateful we ought to be to God for his wonderful kindness 
to usi, and even to the wicked. July is the hottest month, and 
we are much heated by the sun, but soon we take a rest in the 

€ool sliade for a short time, and then return to our labor i^ain. 

• 

^ The Fourth of July is the great national anniversary of the 
independence of America. In the month of July we are to sepa- 
rate from our beloved friends of this Institution, and make a 
visit of eight weeks to our parents. After these weeks pass 
away, many of us will return to school, but some are to bid fare- 
well to this beautiful Institution, no more to return. In August 
the meadows are mowed and the grain is cut. 

^ Summer resembles a youth, because his habits are forming 
like the fruit. 

^After summer has passed away, another season follows called 
atfftnipp- The days and nights begin to be cold, and the birds 
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take their departure for the South, to spend the winter. How- 
ever, the warm sunny days still continue till November, when 
they are gone. The flowers and insects will be seen no more in 
this month, and the leaves turn red and yellow and brown, as 
if the summer was fading away. The vegetables that grew in 
summer are gathered up and kept for winter. 

^ A holiday comes in this month called Thanksgiving Day, 
somewhat like Sunday. It is appointed by the Governor of the 
State. 

"Autumn is like manhood. The leaves and flowers fade away 
like the bloom of youth. 

^' There is another season which reaches us when autumn flies 
swiftly away. It is winter. The stoves are put up and the 
windows and doors closed. And then comes very cold weather^ 
but fortunately we put on our winter clothes with great com- 
fort. Often the severe cold comes, and the ponds and rivers are 
jErozen over, but we can enjoy the luxury of sleigh-riding and 
spending the winter evenings in visiting our friends. Fre- 
quently women spend the long evenings in sewing and knitting 
by the fireside among the children, while they are cracking nuts 
and playing merrily. The snow often puts a stop to traveling 
or going on errands when it is very deep) and the roads have to 
be broken all the way to church or to the town. 

" Winter is like old age. The snows of winter are like the 
silver hairs of the aged." 

E. A. P. 

CLASS lU 

Was composed of twenty boys who had made deeldedly credit- 
able attainments in Geography, History, Arithmetic and the 

Bible. 

. 

The following are a few of the questions put to them,, with se- 
lections from the answers returned : 

" What can you say of the Fourth of July ?'' 

" The Fourth of July is celebrated for our country's freedom^'* 
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^ The American CJongress determined to make war upon the 
grants of the British Court;.'' 

^' Can you name any nayal victories gained by the Americans ?'' 

I '^ On the lake Erie, the Americans, under Commodore Peny, 

I in their ships of war, firmly defeated the British, and brilliantly 

captured the vessels of the enemy.'' 

^^ What is the name of the strait at the entrance of the Bed 
8ea?'' 

This was the only question which they failed to answer, nor 
was it recalled to thdr minds by the si^estive inquiry " What 
was the tower called which was built after the flood f though 
this last was answered with general correctness. 

^^ What river empties into the gulf of Mexico, and what city 
j is near its mouth ?" 

\ ** New Orleans is situated on th& Mississippi, which empties 

) into the gulf of Mexico." 

" Where is Calcutta 1" 

^* In Hindostan." 

" In India.'' 

** Who was Thomas Jefferson ?" 

^^ Thomas Jefferson wrote the celebrated Declaration of Inde- 
pendence." 

** He was the third President of the United States." 

'^ Thomas Jefferson was a patriotic, prudent and £mious man." 

^ Who was De Soto ?" 

" The principal officer of Francisco Pizarro, was Ferdinand de 
Soto.'' 

'^ De Soto was the Spanish commander who searched for gold 
and silver. He finally discovered the stream of the Mississippi." 

On the leading facts of Amerdcan History and of Geography, 
these pupils were further examined in signs, which may emphati- 
cally be called their vernacular. The animation and enthusiasm 
with which they entered upon this exardse was very pleasing. 
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They had been prepared for it by an interesting practice pursued 
by their instructor, which is detailed in the programme as follows : 

"Each pupil, as his name has been drawn by lot, has 
been required to translate a section into the sign language, aiming 
to render the idea, rather than to follow the order of the words, 
an exercise corresponding to the translation of the classics into 
English." 

In Arithmetic, the pupils of this class were familiar with the 
four grand rules, vulgar fractions and denominate numbers. 

In the Bible, they had studied passages from the four gospels, 
arranged as a harmony of the life of the Savior. 

They had also performed frequent exercises in original compo- 
sition, upon themes suggested by the instructor, as well as upon 
those selected by each pupil for himself. From a considerable 
number of these the following is selected : 

Death. — " Death is the destruction of life. It is not the name 
of the living person, but it is the name of the dead body. It 
separates the soul from the body. The body becomes insensible, 
cold and has no breathing, because death has destroyed the life 
of the body, but death cannot destroy the soul, on account of its 
being kept by God. While the mind is good to the living body 
with great employment, death deserts into the earth. Death is 
imagined a skeleton, being with the power of the darts which 
wander among the people on the earth. If any people must go 
to the grave, they must be patient and submissive to God and 
when God determines to take some one among the people to death. 
God has great power always to cause them to be diseased from 
their sickness which catches them till they die or while they feel 
well their cheeks are ruddy they sometimes accidentally die from 
falling or running by the locomotive. The people are sometimes 
envious at the accession of the other rich people getting {^igry 
with the accessional people to kill them. How long death has 
endured. I do not know but I guess that death will become as 
dusty as the earth and take any one place in many countifies in 
the world. When Satan tempted Adam and Eve to show disobe- 
dience to God in consequence of his anger in their design of dis- 
obedience to him, God was compelled to destroy the life of 
Adam and Eve and he caused their generations to our time to 
suffer pain with some kinds of sickness. It is customary to say 
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&i^ all of tiiem hate death because death makes them &iBt or 
soriowfal from losing the life of their friends at Adr fiimily. It 
appears to have the body without breathing and the sutject of 
death cannot talk^ think, learn, play and get food enough but if 
the body must lose the life, the young people would not see the 
dead body in consequence of dying agony. They must be so pa- 
tient and submissive to God who sends death to take their life, 
but the life will be given again. When death has taken away 
life, it will rise again and go to heaven where will be life forever 
and forever. I think death has only one victory, but the life has 
two victories, because the death has once couqu^ed, but the life 
will never be conquered by death again and it will go to heaven 
to be with the Throne of Jesus and God forever and forever and 
then it will get great happiness in heaven with many angels to 
sing songs forever and fbsever. Amra." 

J- M. K. 

Classes of Seven Years^ Standing. 

The thirty-four pupils who had been under Instruction the 
usual period allowed to State pupils, of seven years, had all been 
brought together into one class, known as 

CLASS I., 

which consisted of twenty- two boys and twelve girls. 

13ieir exunination commenced with Wilson's Histciry of the 
United States, beginning with the discovery of America and ex- 
tending to the administration of the last President. In this, they 
showed a good degree of proficiency, their knowledge of the gen- 
eral &cts contained in the work they had studied being thorough- 
ly tested by a variety of questions. 

They were next examined in Geography, in whi<di hrench their 
attainments may be considered very satisfactory. The following 
questions, with their replies, were copied verbatim from the 
slates : 

^^ In what part of the world are the highest mountains in the 
wo?:ld,.and what is their name V^ 

^^ The Himmaleh mountains in Asia ssse the highest in the 
world." 

" Where is Palestine, and what was its principal city in former 
times ?" 
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^^ On the eastern borders of the Mediterranean sea, and its chief 
citj was Jerusalem." 

" Where is the river Nile ?" 

" In the northeastern part of Africa.'' 

" The riyer Nile in Egypt enters into the Mediterranean sea.'^ 

" If you should sail from New-York to China, round what 
cape would you pass 1" 

^< I would pass around the Cape of Qood Hope, in the south- 
ern extremity of Africa." 

*' Is that the only way in which you could go to China ?" 

" It is not. I could go from New-Tork, and pass by Cape 
Hor , in the southern extremity of South America." 
" Do you go in the same direction in both instances ?" 

" No, sir. I sail directly northwest from Cape Horn, and sail 
northeast from Good Hope." 

The examination in geography was quite extended, but the 
above questions and answers will suffice to give an idea of its 
character. 

The class was next examined in astronomy, and the result 
was all that could have been expected. A few only of the 
questions and answers were copied, which we give below : 

" What is a comet ?" 

<< It is a small body,. which revolves around the sun in a very 
elongated orbit." 

<* Describe the sun." 

" It is a large luminous* body, which gives the light and heat 
to the whole solar system. Its diameter is 882,472 miles. Its 
distance from the earth is 95,000,000 miles. It is about five 
hundred times as great as the bulk of all the planets. It is 
about seven hundred and fifty times the mass of all the planets. 
The astronomers find the sun a large mass of fire." 

" When can an eclipse of .the sun happen 1" 

« Only at new moon." 

" Why is the sun eclipsed 1" 
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'^ Because the moon passes between the sun and the earth, and 
then the shadow of the moon is thrown upon the earth.'' 

^^ Because at new moon, the moon is passing between the sun 
and the earth, and casting its shadow upon the earth." 

^^ It is caused by the moon's passing between the sun and the 
earth, for its shadow to fall upon the earth." 

The examination in arithmetic was very creditable, the majo- 
rity of the class exhibiting a remarkable degree of proficiency 
In the study. 

The following are among the examples performed : 

" What is the interest of $327 56 for three years, four months 
and twenty days T" 

This was done on the slate by fractional calculations, and the 
correct answer, $65 68-4, quickly produced. 

^^ John Smith bought 2 J hogsheads molasses at 56| cts. per gal- 
lon, and 37^ cwt. sugar at il| cts. per pound. What did they 
ooBtr' 

The answer to this question was given with equal fitcility. 

Their examination in the Bible was very interesting. The class 
had studied, slowly but thoroughly, each week, the Acts of the 
Apostles, from the first to the ninth chapter. 

Here follow some of the questions : 

^^ What remarkable occurrence took place when the disciples 
were gathered togethet in Jerusalem, soon after the Savior's as- 
cension ?" 

" The descent of the Holy Ghost." 

** Our Savior gave the Holy Ghost to his disciples." 

" What did Peter say to the lame man, when he healed him ?" 

^^ Peter said unto the lame man, ^ Silver and gold have I none, 
but such as I have, give I unto thee.' " 

*^ What was the name of the gate at which he lay ?'' 
" The name of the gate was * The Beautiful.' " 
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" Who were struck dead suddenly, and why were they thus cut 
oflfl" 

*^ Ananias and Sapphira his wife, who told Peter a lie, were 
suddenly strudc dead by the Almighty.'' 

" Ananias and Sapphira his wife, sold a piece of land, and 
brought in the price, and kept back part of it, and laid it at the 
Apostles' feet, and told them that it was. all the money that was 
paid for the land. As soon as the Apostle Peter spoke to Ana- 
nirs he fell to the ground, dead, for telling a lie. He was carried 
away. So his wife came in, and she told the same story. She 
fell dead also, and they were both buried together by the young 
men." 

The following composition was written by one of the members 
of this class : 

The Solar System, — '*The solar system consists ol the sun, 
moon, planets, stars and comets. All of these bodies are not of 
the same magnitude, and their light and heat are not like each 
other. The sun is a luminous body which gives light and heat to 
the whole solar system. The attraction of the sun is very great. 
It will draw the whole of the planets around it. Those at near 
distances from the sun, have a quick revolution, but those far, 
have a long revolution. All planets have orbits and are all 
separated from each other. The orbits of the planets are sup- 
posed to be the path in which the planets revolve, and the light 
which is spread over the system, is produced by the sun, a large 
bright luminous body, larger than all the planets in the syst^n. 
It is hard for the astronomers to view the sun by their teles- 
copes, because it shines so brightly. The opaque bodies reflect 
the light from the luminous bodies and appear to us like lumi- 
nous bodies, but it is a mistake. The fixed stars, which are at 
the greatest distance in the sol&r system, are supposed to be suns 
larger than ours, but the telescopes of the astronomers can not 
draw the sight of the number of their miles or how they are 
situated, or if they are probably in some other system unknown 
to us. All we can learn from the system is from astronomy, 
which is presented to us by the most celebrated astronomers who 
are in America, in England, and France, and Germany. On some^ 
bright evenhigs, when the moon is not in sight, the galaxy or 
milky way appears to us so many small stars as to make us 
think they are a thin white cloud, but the astronomers say to us 
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they are large clusters of stars at an immense distance from us^ 
far in the heavens. Some evenings while we sit down and look 
up in the heavens, we find some stars placed about like some 
beasts and othar objects, as the Great Bear, Orion, Great Dipper, 
&c., which are presented to us in various shapes. Some times 
when the people hear that there will be a comet coming on some 
evening, some are afraid the earth will be destroyed. A comet 
will go 880,000 miles an hour with a long train or tail, but the 
light of the Sim moves more than 192,000 miles a second. When 
the astronomers view the eight large planets such as Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Herschel and Leverrier, 
they all do not appear to us with the same color. Mars is the 
most red of them all. Its color is like a fire, and its color looks 
red while viewed with the naked eye. Some times the eclipses 
of the moon and sun happen, we are all interested to see them^ 
and after we have studied astronomy it shows us that the planets 
are all arranged in good order, and we think that God made the 
solar system, and every thing in good order, so we ought to be 
thankful to him for his kindness to us. The atmosphere of the 
earth is composed of vapor, oxygen and nitrogen, and the air is 
an elastic invisible fluid which surrounds the earth and holds it. 
Perhaps if any person would go up in the air far, their flesh or 
body would begin to burst to pieces because the air is thin, but 
the air on the earth is strong and holds us up and we have good 
healthy breath." E. N. 

THE HIGH CLASS. 

The examination ^f this clas» had been confided to the Hon. 
S. S. Randall, the able Superintendent of Public Instructicm in 
this city, who had kindly accepted the invitation he had received 
from the Board to act as examiner, 

Mr. Randall's report, herewith presented, bears gratifyitg testi- 
mony, the more honorable because likely to be impartial, to the 
success which has attended the cultivation of this class — ^the 
crowning feature of the Institution. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the Jfew- York Istitu* 
tionfor the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb: 

The undersigned, having been requested to conduct the exami- 
nation of the pupils composing the " High Class,'' in this Institu- 
tion, and having devoted the whole of Monday, the 6th inst., to 
the discharge of that pleasing duty, has the honor respectfully to 
report : 
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This class consists of twenty-three persons under the inunediate 
charge of I. L. Feet, vice-principal of the Institution, nine of 
them young ladies, and fourteen young gentlemen. Their ages 
range from 18 to 25 — ^very few, however, exceeding the former. 
In addition to these were three resident graduates, who were not, 
however, examined with the class. Most of the pupils had spent 
two or three years in the class, some of them only one — equiva- 
lent to a course of eight, nine and ten years in the Institution. 
The studies pursued were English Grammar, French Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Moral Science, Natural Philosophy, Algebra, Arithme- 
tic and Book-Keeping. In consequence of the transfer of the 
Institution from its former quarters to its present site, the usual 
course of instruction had necessarily been much internipted 
during the year, and some branches of science usually pursued 
with great success, temporarily suspended. 

The result of the examination in English Grammar, which oc- 
cupied two hours, was eminently satisfactory. The pupils uni- 
formly evinced a correct and nice appreciation of the structure 
and arrangement of the English language, and of its various 
shades of expression. So accurate and comprehensive an ac- 
quaintance with this science, in the case of a class of pupils shut 
out from birth from the ordinary means of instruction through oral 
converse, can be adequately appreciated by those only who are 
fully aware of the long and slow process by which a knowledge 
of those verbal and written representations of ideas and thoughts 
so familiar to us from earliest infancy that they seem intuitive 
rather than acquired, are communicated to those who never heard 
the music of the human voice. A beautiful and expressive sys- 
tem of symbols has recently been prepared by the instructor of 
this class, by means of which the nature of the different parts of 
speech and the relation they sustain to each other when grouped 
in sentences, may easily and fully be compreheneed at a glance. 

In the study of French only a commencement has been made dur* 
ing the present year, the immediate object being to enable the pupils 
to compare the sjrntax and idiomatic usage of a foreign language 
with their own, and thereby to give them a more complete com- 
mand over its use. For this purpose the French has been pre- 
ferred as ih many respects better adapted to the practical accom- 
plishment of this object than any of the anbient or modern 
languages. The exercises are progressive, and designed to devel- 
op, as far as practicable, the various modifications and peculiar!- 
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ties of French nouns, pronouns, adverbs, &c. No reason is 
perceived why this interesting class of pupils, after conquering 
the almost insuperable difficulties of the English tongue, may not, 
with great profit and advantage, proceed at once to the mastery 
of foreign languages, bringing back from this fertile source addi- 
tional and most valuable facilities for the more complete compre- 
hension of their own vernacular. 

In the important and most interesting department of Moral 
Science, the pupils afforded the most abundant evidence of the 
efficiency and value of the instruction communicated. Many and 
indeed most of the answers furnished to the questions submitted 
to them, were characterized by a deep and profound appreciation 
of the great fundamental truths of Christian morality, and some 
of them exhibited very happy and beautiful illustrations of their 
conception of this subject. To the question " What is prayer? 
and in what spirit should it be offered ?" the following answers 
were returned : 

^* Prayer is spiritual communion with our Redeemer; and it 
should be offered in a spirit of love and faith.'' 

" Prayer is an act of communion with God with reverence and 
humble feelings " 

" Prayer is A solemn address to the great Creator, and it should 
be offered in a devout spirit.'' 

*^ Prayer is a conversation with our Heavenly Father in spirit.' 

** Prayer is the direct intercourse of our spirits with our belov- 
ed Creator, and it should be offered in a spirit of love and faith.'' 

** Prayer is the holy communion of our spirits directly with the 
spiritual and unseen church." 

" Prayer is a devotion to our Father in Heaven, in the spirit, 
either in the meeting or the &mily — ^with all the heart and soul." 

In the elementary principles of Natural Philosophy, including 
a knowledge of the general properties of matter, the laws of mo- 
tion, and the leading ideas of mechanical science, very creditable 
progress has been made by the class. 

The fundamental portions of Arithmetic and Algebra have also 
been successfully tahght. In the former study, the class has been 
carried through the notation, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of decimal fractions; and in the latter, through the 
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elementary rules, embracing the definition of terms, redaction of 
algdl>raic expressions, and the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and divljion of both moncunials and polynomials. Some of 
the senior members of the class have advanced much farther, and 
were able, without much difllculry, to solve very complicated 
problems in simple and quadratic equations. 

The examination in book-keeping developed highly satisfactory 
and gratifying results, including exercises illustrative of the dis^ 
tinctions between debtor and creditor; the manner of making 
entries, and the nature c^ the day-book, cash-book, ledger, and 
trial balance, with some neatly executed and business like illus- 
trations, extending over a complicated series c^ commercial 
transactions. 

But the most attractive feature of the examination, considered 
with reference to the expansion and development of the intellec- 
tual and mora] faculties of the pupils, consisted in the illustra- 
tions and examples given in the rhetorical department. This 
branch has been taught in a course of written lectures prepared 
by the instructor of the class, and exemplifications of the various 
principles involved in the science have beeq periodically and fre- 
quently required in the shape of original compositions on given 
themes. The cultivation of the imagination, the fancy and the 
taste, in subordination to the principles of chaste, accurate, and 
correct modes of expression, accompanied by vivid illustrations 
and appropriate imagery, has been assiduously and most success- 
fully pursued; and a broad and comprehensive foundation has 
thus been laid for future progress and excellence in this interest- 
ing and fertile field of intellectual effort and eiyoyment. Among 
the varied beauties of thought and expression, spontaneously 
elicited by the questions propounded to the class, in illustration 
of the science under review, the following have been selected as 
felr specimens of the whole : 

Comparison. — '^ Gratitude is like a fountain that rises in beau- 
tiful and sparkling jets, to repay those who supply it with water .^* 

*^ Virtue is like a Roman conqueror marching over a path of 
flowers to receive a crown of victory." 

" Death is like the morning zephyr which wafts away the per- 
fume of Summer flowers." 

" Humility is like the sweet little daisy which droops the mo- 
ment a shower comes on." 
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" Childhood is like the sweet Snmmer flowers which soon lose 
their beauty and fade away." 

** A thoughtful brow is like the shadow of a solitary star 
twinkling on the bosom of a beautifiil and tran<]piil lake/' 

'^ May her days be as bright as the sunbeams and as lovely as 
the evening stars." 

^' Like the beautiful bow which spans the sky when the sun 
shines upon tlie rain drops, hope af^ars in beautiful proportions 
when, tlirough tears, the sad soul looks upon the cheering rays of 
the Sun of Righteousness." 

" The flowers bring comfort to the eye and mind of the travel- 
ler and pilgrim like dreams of joy and happiness to the sorrowing 
and heavy laden. 

^ D^Hurting blessings are like the Inrds whidi take flight and 
soar away beyond the limits of the pleasant groves which they 
once fiUed with their melodious notes." 

** Love is like the <^mng rose bud.^' 

^^ The leaves trembling on the trees are like the life of man, 
which in one unthinking moment may be swept from him by the 
cold irre^tfl^k blast of death." 

^' A bright star is like a diamond sparkling in the bosom of the 
sky." 

^^ Gratitude is like the charming fragrance of flow^s.'' 

Metaphor. — ^^ The reaper death spares neither the opening bud 
nor the full blown flower.'' 

^ The canker of remorse eats away the hapjHness and peace of 
tiie human heart." 

'^ The gliding stream of eloq[uence refreshes the gard^i of 
science." 

^^ Attention is the diamond ray of the sun.'' 

^ Memoiy is the priceless treasury of the mind." 

^' Friendship is the light of the human heart" 

^ Flowers are the smiles of €rod.'' 
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Antithesis, — '^ Benevolence is the offspring of affection and the ,^ 
daughter of religion; but ambition is the child of selfishness.'' 



^' The prince shares with the peasant the loathsomeness and 
horrors of the grave, and the peasant shares with the prince the 
glory and happiness of heaven." 

Personification. — '* The morning kisses the dew-drops from flie 
flowers.*' 

^^ Autumn with his trembling hand sows golden leaves over the 
graves of the Summer flowers." 

*^ Oh ! Time, thou great destroyer ! thy fingers are ever busy 
in effacing the beautiful and the good from the earth ! Thou 
rulest all with an iron sway, and none can escape thy withering 

influence." 

* 

" Imagination, bright Goddess of the mind ! Thy presence is 
ever hailed with delight; for when thou comest, thou takest me 
with thee to scenes of joy and bliss — ^thou unbindest from my 
mind the fetters of care, so that it rejoices in thy presence." 

^^ Night, with lingering hand, draws its sable curtain around 
the earth, as if to hide the charming scenes of nature from our 
view.'* 

*^ Death ! thou sendest a thrill through every chord of the 
heart, and causest me to shrink back with instinctive dread at 
thy very idea; yet are there few who have not been doomed to 
part with those they loved." 

" Hope, thou comforter of mine heart ! thoucomest to me with 
thy consoling life, and sendest words of comfort to my listening 
ear." 

^^ The gentle stars look down upon us from the skies, and seem 
to whisper to us that when the night of death comes, our homes 
will be among them.'' 

It will thus be perceived, that while " knowledge at one en- 
trance is quite shut out" from this interesting class of our fellow 
beings — while they are debarred from listening to the " sad, sweet 
music of humanity," and from participating in the innumerable 
sources of pleasure and improvement derivable from direct and 
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'^ Beauty often attracts admirers, whom the want of intelligence -^^ 

in its possessor soon repels." 
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aninipeded intercourse with the minds by which they are sur- 
rounded in their journey through life, they are nevertheless ad- 
mitted to the full freedom of the great community of intellectual 
and spiritual thought, wherever it exists, or has existed in the 
ample domain of literature, science and art. By the facilities 
which, through the liberal bounty of the State, and the devoted 
efforts of an enlightened philanthropy, have been afforded to this 
and similar Institutions, the essential faculties of their being have 
been so developed and disciplined that a full and complete me- 
dium of communication with the minds and hearts of the great, 
the good, and the wise of all ages, has been made to exist, by 
means of which they may appropriate all of intellectual beauty, 
of moral sublimity and grandeur, of wisdom, goodness and truth, 
which humanity, in its myriad aspects, has so bountifully diffused 
throughout its successive generations* 

In conclusion, the undersigned has only to express the high 
gratification he has derived from the examination of this class, 
and from the abundant evidence It affords of the value and effi- 
ciency of the mental instruction and mwal discipline here fur- 
nished. An intimate acquaintance of many years with the ope- 
rations and results of the Institution, has strengthened and 
deepened his conviction of its beneficent agency, and of the ele- 
vated motives, extended philanthropy, and devoted skill of those 
who have so long consecrated all their energies to its advancement 
and welfare^ And now that the obstacles and embarrassments, 
unavoidably incident to the early hopes of its progress, have been 
in great part successfully overcome by the energy, perseverance 
and wisdom of its administration, and the continued blessings of 
a kind Providence, we may be permitted to indulge in the hope 
that its future career maybe aptly symbolized by the verdure and 
the fragrance, the beauty, and the magnificence by which its walls 
are encompassed; and that the noble stream which rolls at its 
feet, and the everlasting rocks which tower in its front, may be 
the fitting emblems of its benignity, durability and strength. 

BespectfuUy submitted, 

S. S- RANDALL. 
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CLOSING EXERCISES. 

The examination of the several classes being concluded, a pu&' 
lie exhibition of the high class was held on Wednesday, the 
9th, at two o'cbck P. M., in the chapel of the institution. 

The president announced the character of the occasion, and 
then introduced the instructor of the class, who, bringing for- 
ward his pupils, requested the audience to ask such questions asr 
they saw iit, upon the various studies which the class had pur- 
sued. 

The exercises which foIlovT'ed were varied and interesting, con- 
sisting of addresses in writing on themes assigned to the pupils 
at the moment, answers to questions on mental and moral science^ 
chemistry, natural philosophy and miscellaneous subjects ; illus- 
trations of rhetoric and of mathematics, and the incorporation of 
a considerable number of disconnected words into a single 
sentence. 

While the class was writing some very meritorious composi- 
tions, previously prepared by them, were read. Illustrations of 
the sign language were also given by two young men, members of 
the claSs, who seemed masters of pantomime. Holmes's ballad 
of the Oysterman and CampbelPs ballad of Lord Ullin's daugh- 
ter were given with great effect. 

When the class had retired from the slates, Mr. Randall, by 
invitation of the president, presented his report. 

The chairman of the Committee of Examination, after express- 
ing his gratification at the examination just terminated, read the 
following preamble and resolutions which had already been 
adopted by the board. 

Whereas ^ an examination of State pupils in the New-Tork 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, who have completed the terms 
for which they were respectively selected, by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has been held by the committee of the 
Board of Directors, and the same having been satisfactory in 
respect to their attainments and general good conduct : Therefore 






Eaolmtij That the following named pupils, yii : 

Dennis H. Brophy, Catherine L. Brewer, 

Charks Sweet, Martha E. Lewis, 

V^Diam Brennan, Jolia Conklin, 

l^nry Feasenden, Ellen Frances Bany, 

Samnel H. Eee, Catharine SannderSi 

Joemiah Sham way, Sarah Ann Glass, 

WHIiam Linan, Eliza Calhoun, 

George H. Bristol, Ann Hanlow, 

jUfred 0. Crandall, Susan Fitzpatrick, 

ffiram B. Brown, Mary S. Goodrich, 

Michael Ahem, Mary Brown, 

Leyinus W. Van Zandt, Ann E. Pottinger, 

Catharine Steele, 

who have completed the terms of fire years for which they were 
originally selected as State pupils by the Department, be and they 
are hereby recommended to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to be continued under instruction two years from and 
after the first day of September next, agreeably to existing pro- 
visions of law. 

Resolved^ That Gtoorge Washington Schutt, a pupil of this 
Institution, who has completed the full term of instruction 
authorized by law, as a State pupil, and who has passed a satis- 
fiictory examination, be, and he is hereby, recommeded to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to be selected for admission 
into the High Class. 

Resolved^ Tliat a copy of the forgoing resolutions be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for his action in the 
premises, signed by the President and Secretary. 

Resolved^ That Dorothy Yasseller, a pupil of this Institution, 
who has completed the course of study in the First Class of this 
Institution, and who has passed a satis&ctory examination, be 
and she is hereby admitted, a member of the High Class. 

Resolved^ That in accordance with the provisions of the By- 
Laws of the Institution, certificates of good character and sckoIar« 
ship, be awarded to the following named pupils, who have 
successfully completed the course of five years' ins^uetion, viz : 
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Dennis H. Brophy, 
Ctarles Sweet, 
William Brennan, 
Henry Fessenden, 
Samuel H. Kee, 
David R. Tillinghast, 
Jeremiah Shumway, 
Benj'n H. B. Alden, 
John Clarke, 
John H. Storms, 
Greorge H. Bristol, 
Alfred 0. Crandall, 
John Skelsey, 



Catharine Brewer, 
Martha E. Lewis, 
Julia Conklin, 
Ellen Frances Barry, 
Catharine Saunders, 
Sarah Ann Glass, 
Salina Green, 
Eliza Calhoun, 
Sarah Forrest, 
Mary L. Bush, 
Sarah J. Coddington, 
Catharine Donoyan, 
Helen A. Bender, 
Ann Hanlow, 
Catharine Steele. 



Resolvedj That the following named pupils, who have completed 
a course of seven years' instruction, are entitled to diplomas, and 
that the same be given to them, viz : 



Helen A. Brabrook, 
Nancy A. Bamhart, 
Lavinia M. Darley, 
Eleanor Jane Laister, 
Harriet Pappino, 
Sarah Ann Babcock, 
Honora Buckley, 
Christiana E. Hardy, 
Ellen Moore, 
Dorothy Vasseller, 
Amanda Dunning. 



William T. Parsons, 

Patrick Eowan, 

Alfred Stryker, 

Joseph Webster, 

Valentine Bradshaw, 

Hiram Byram Brown, 

John Donovan, 

Charles P. Edwards, 

James Gardner, 

Lewis McKendree Hill^ 

Sussell Johnson, 

Owen McCabe, 

Louis Pigneron, 

George Washington Schutt, 

Jacob Swartz, 

Resolved^ That the following premiums be awarded to members 
of the High Class : 

I. , Premium for highest excellence in every study, to Daniel 
Peter Marcy. 

II. First priae la Physical Science, to Edwin Southwick. 

III. First prize in Mathematics, to John Wilks Chandler. 
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IV, Premium for superior excellence in deportment and fidth- 
fal attention to study, to Charlotte Conldin. # 

Resolved^ That diplomas of the highest grade be given to the 
following named pupils, who hare completed a full course of 
tkree years' study in the High Class : 

John Wilks Chandler, Edwin Southwick, 

Daniel Peter Marcy, Charlotte Conklin, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed,) JAMES W, BEEKMAN, 

EREDERIC DePETSTEB, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 

Committee of Examination. 
Inst, for the Deaf and Dumb, ) 
J^ew- Yorky July 8,1857. ) 

The president then presented certificates and diplomas to the 
pupils named in the resolutions, accompanied by a farewell letter 
tojthose about to leave the Institution. 

Premiums, in the form of gold medals, were then, in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the Board, awarded by the president, 
as follows : 

I. For highest excellence in every study, to Daniel Peter 
Marcy. 

II. First prize in physical science, to Edwin Southwick. 

III. First prize in mathematics, to John Wilks Chandler. 

« 

IV. For superior excellence in deportment and faithful atten- 
tion to study, to Charlotte Conklin. 

Hon. Mr. Van Dyck, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, then respond<^4 to the invitation of the president. 

*^ He thanked the Board of Directors and officers, on bdhalf of 
the legislature and State, for the excellent administration he had 
witnessed, and for the care and attention which had been 
bestowed upon the pupils. A discretionary power had been givea. 
him by the laws in regard to the promotion of the pupils. In 
ordinary cases, he should deliberate without action, but here, 
after the two days examination he had witnessed, he should not 
delay a moment to ^ve his consent to the advancement asked 
for." 
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Mr. Van Dyck then turned to the pupils and addressed a few 
lenmrks to them, which were translated for their benefit simulta- 
neously with their utterance. 

^* He was greatly gratified with what he had seen, and trusted 
that when he came here again, he should see a marked evidence 
of improvement in those who were to have the benefit of still 
further Instruction in the institution. He said that the commu- 
nity would soon judge of this Institution by the character and 
abilities of those who now went out from it, and who were soon 
to mingle with the world. They had been the recipients of the 
bounty of the State, but they would, they could expect to receive 
no more. They would go forth now carrying with them the 
sympathy, the good will and kindness of all whom they left 
behind them, but would in future be compelled to depend much 
upon themselves.'' 

Mr. Van Dyck, in conclusion, wished the State had not only 
committed to him the large discretion he had, but with it the 
means, that he might see this noble edifice so completed as to 
prove worthy of the State, and of the great American people. 

The visit of the Superintendent, being the first of the new 
officer, who is to report upon it to the Legislature, gave great 
pleasure to the friends of the Institution present. 

The following valedictory address, written for the occasion, by 
Mr. Daniel Peter Marcy, a young man, seventeen years of age, of 
bright promise, who now graduates from the High Class, was then 
delivered, in signs, by its author, and read simultaneously by the 
instructor of the class. 

VALEDICTORY. 

Another year has passed. Its political contentions and strifes 
are over. The clouds that betokened storms of war and emitted 
thunders of dissolution are flying away. The acquiescence of the 
people in the verdict of a constitutional majority has vindicated 
the stability of our Republican institutions. We hear of no more 
Kansas imbroglios, and the echoes of her cries of woe no longer 
vibrate the chords of our hearts; and we trust that He, at whose 
disposal we are, will, by the influence of his holy Spirit, temper 
the passions of men and unite all sections of our jcountry in those 
feelings of brotherly love which tend most eflectually to secure 
the prosperity of the nation. 
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To us this year has been remarkable for other things. On the 
4th of December, a day, henceforward, memorable in the annals 
of the Institution, and whose anniversary will always be worthy 
of appropriate ceremonies, we left the old home which had 
sheltered us for a third of a century, and took up our residence in 
this palatial edifice on the bank of the Rhine of America. 

It cost us a pang to take a final departure from those venerable 
walls, upon which memory had hung so many pleasing pictures 
of the past, but our sadness was turned to joy when we found 
how vastly superior were to be our accommodations and comforts 
here. Fresh air and light and beautiful scenery and poetical as- 
sociations all centre about this spot, to give elasticity to both 
body and mind, while a well regulated building supplied with 
every convenience makes it easier to accomplish the great end for 
which this Institution was established. 

Scarcely, however, do the opening glories of Spring and early 
Summer give us a full realization of the beauties of this place, its 
enchanting walks, shady groves, enlivened, in every directiooaby 
a view of the ever changing panorama of the broad river below us, 
before some of us are called to quit these scenes to call them our 
own no more. Almost may we exclaim with Eve : 

** Most I leaye thee Pandiie, thnt leare 
Thee, naiiTe soQ, these happy walks and shades; 
nt haunts of Gods> where I had hoped to spend 
Qnieti thovgh sad, the respite of that day 
Which mvst he mortal to as hoth." 

The parting hour has arrived — the hour to say farewell. Soon 
we, who but a few short years ago were grossly ignorant, shut oflf 
from all communion with our kind, are to go out to meet the 
world and battle with it for ourselves. Let us, then, before we 
go, express to our bene&ctors and friends a part of the obligations 
we feel to them. 

And firstly, to the honorable members of the Board of Directors, 
we should say, with emotions of sincere afiection and deep sorrow, 
that this is perhaps to be the last hour that we shall ever spend 
in your company. Before we part with you, allow us to accord 
to you the credit and glory due you for the active part you have 
taken in so philanthropic a work as that with which your names 
are connected. 

So long as we live, your names will never be erased from our 
memory, and our fervent prayer will be that the all- wise Dispenser 
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will continue to confer upon you all the blessings he has hijtherto 
been bestowing; and that we may so live as to meet you in 
Heaven after death, where he has stowed up crowns of glory and 
happiness for his beloved servants. We bid you a sad fajfewell I 

' To our dearly beloved President: Oh! that we need not cast 
away the fond parental embraces we have for so many years been 
receiving ! During these long and weary years have you unceas- 
ingly watched over our wel&re with all the kindness and aflfection 
of a father, bearing without a single exclamation of murmur, the 
burthen of troubles, cares and responsibilities in which your posi- 
tion has involved you. These, as well as old age, have silvered 
your locks J yet your perseverance and wise discretion have guided 
you safely through all the storms of trial to which you have been 
exposed.^ May you live many years longer to witness the cul- 
mination of your benevolent undertaking. It is, meanwhile, our 
humble prayer that you will, in your declining years, find the re- 
ward which He, " the latchet of whose shoes we are not worthy 
to unloosen" has prepared tor you; but, if not, we know you will 
find* it after you have entered the portal through which the Chris- 
tian has access to the promised land of Canaan. And lastly we 
bid you an affectionate, a tearful &rewell ! 

To the Faculty and their co-laborers in the cause of our educa- 
tion and in the amelioration of our conditkKn, we also present a 
tribute of profound respect and gratitude. We have assembled 
here, on this occasion, to part with you, thus breaking the ties 
which have for many a year bound us to you ! We start at 
an immense conjunction of railways, leading to various spheres.. 
Some of us may soon be called back to lend you our aid in culti- 
vating the minds of those who have been committed to your care, 
but we are never to stand to you again in the relation of pupils. 

Of you, who have sown into our minds the seeds of know- 
ledge and instilled in us those principles by which our future 
lives are to be governed, we are to take a final leave to day. The 
tide of language that has rushed into our minds from your 
fingers is rushing backward from them to bear our parting words 
and to bid you farewell ! 

To our fellow-pupils : We have to-day assembled toother in 
the chapel for no ordinary purpose. Perchance this may be the 
last time that we shall ever be together again. The many happy 
hours that we have spent together have passed away, oh ! how 
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swiftly ; and the sadness of separation from each other is made 
deeper by the numerous reminiscences which our pleasant asso- 
ciations bring up. 

With hopes that the friendship which has been long existing 
between us will never be severed by anything except the scythe 
of death, and that all the ill feelings that have germinated within 
our bosoms, will wither away before the presence of the pure 
waters of love, we part. 

Although you will miss our familiar faces, yet there will be a 
means by which it can be compensated for; it is to engrave on 
your hearts this last farewell ! Finally, my beloved classmates : 
Life can present but very few scenejs of greater solemnity than 
that which this occasion presents to us. Only think we are 
actually to leave this Institution, after our long stay within 
its walls/* quaffing of the waters of knowledge from the spring," 
which they shelter from the impurities and flying dust of igno- 
rance. 

A few years ago we came here strangers, now we part bound 
to each other by the ties of brotherhood and sisterhood. The 
coldness of our hearts melted away the moment the beaming 
sunshine of friendship became predominant. Jealousy and com- 
petition have been banished from within our bosoms by love and 
good will, else we should, even now, cast colft looks upon each 
other, at our exit from the door of our Alma Mater. 

Let us bear the peculiar burden with which we have been 
laden until we reach the place where our Heavenly Father has 
promised Jo relieve all them that come unto him. A score or 
two of years, and probably all of us shall have passed away to be 
t(^ether again without any more parting. Then shall we meet, 
if it be that we are prepared for that great change, with our lost 
sense restored. We shall hear our Saviour's voice with ears that 
have never been marred by the dull sounds of earth, and our new 
bom voices shall join in the chorus with which the angels in 
Heaven praise the King of Kings. Meanwhile, let us feel that 
we go forth from these honored walls with a character to sustain 
and to live a life which will meet with the approbation of our 
Creator, before whom the rich and the poor are accountable alike. 
So separate we, bidding each other a long, a sad Farewell ! 

The exercises were then concludv d with prayer, in signs, by 
the President. 



The event of the year, in the history of this Institution, has 
been its removal to Washington Heights, Notwithstanding the 
interruption, inseparable from such a disturbance of a great edu- 
cational establishment, your committee were gratified' at finding 
so much order and success in the instruction of the children. 
The class rooms were unfinished, and the classes were taught in 
such apartments as could be turned to many uses. Vexatious 
delays bave retarded, during the spring and summer, the comple- 
tion of the work, yet the faculty have earnestly and creditably 
performed their duty. 

The domestic arrangements and the sanitary care of the pupils, 
under such untoward circumstances, as the first year in an 
incomplete building are likely to create, have been conducted In 
a satisfactory manner. 

In conclusion, your committee venture to congratulate the 
Board of Directors upon the established reputation of their school 
of learning for deaf mutes. 

The future is full of propiise. All material aids to the deve- 
lopment of minds, obscured by physical defects in the organs of 
sound, are within our reach, and with the experience which his 
already given to your teachers so much success, and which is 
continually producing better results, we may hope, without pre- 
sumption, to claim for our Institution the very first rank. 

The performance of the High Class, excepting only in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and the valedictory of Mr. Marcy, are 
worthy of gracing the commencement day of any college in the 

land. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 

FREDERIC DE PEYSTER. 
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The Board of Directors of the New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, respectfully submit to the 
Legislature their fortieth annual report. 

The whole nqmber of pupils in the Institution, at the end of 
the year 1857, was three hundred and two. During the year 
1858 fifty-two pupils have been admitted, 'and four former pupils 
re-admitted, making the total number instructed during the year 
1858, three hundred and fifty-eight. Of these, four have died, and 
forty-nine have left, leaving the actual number in the Institution 
Jan. 1, 1859, three hundred and five. 

Of this number, two hundred and thirty-four are beneficiaries 
of the State of New York, sixteen, of the city of New York, and 
fifteen of the State of New Jersey. The Institution supports four, 
and the expense of the remaining thirty-six is defrayed in whole 
or in part by their friends. 

The income of the Institution, from all sources, for the year 
1858, including the balance of three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars eighty-five cents in the hands of the treasurer, 
on the first day of January last, was fifty-nine thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-three dollars and four cents ; and the expendi- 
tures were sixty-three thousand two hundred and one dollars 
eighteen cents, leaving a balance due the treasurer, Dec. 31, 1868, 
of three thousand five hundred and sixty-eight dollars and four- 
teen cents. 

The general health of the Institution has been good during the 
year. Owing to peculiar causes, we have to record the very unu- 
sual number (in our experience) of four deaths in one year. The 
first was a girl, who sank under an attack of typhoid pneumonia, 
furnishing another instance of the susceptibility of deaf mutes 
to diseases of the lungs. The second was a native African lad 
whose constitution could not support the change from the tropi- 
cal climate of Cape Palmas to the rigors of a northern winter, 



The tHird was a lad from Buffalo, who, remaining at the Institn* 
tion during the vacation, walked in wilful disobedience of the 
rules, a short distance on the track of the Hudson River railroad. 
He was overtaken, in a cutting through solid rock, by a train at 
full speed. Though not actually on the track, he was thrown, as 
it seemed, by the mere rush of air set in motion by the train, 
.against the wall of rock with such force as to cause instant death. 
The fourth was a lad who died in an epileptic fit, a disease to 
which he had previously been subject. 

Through heavy difficulties and discouragements, buildings which 
compare favorably with those of any institution of the kind in 
the world, have been planned and carried on almost to completion. 

The origin of our debt is set forth in the report of the Com* 
fnissioners, appointed under chapter 787 of the Laws of 1857, to 
examine the accounts and affairs of the Institution. (Sen. Doc, 
107.) These Commissioners, after full examination, were satisfied 
that the buildings of the Institution were admirably adapted to 
their purposes, and that their cost was not unreasonable, in com* 
parison with that of other public edifices of like dimensions. 

Though the property of the Institution has been conveyed to 
the State under the act referred to, the $29,000 appropriated 
Rewards the completion of the buildings has not yet been paid^ 
nor any part thereof, and the buildings still remain unfinished. 

Annexed to the report of the Commissioners already cited, 19 
the draft of a bill for the government of the Institution, which, 
however, was not acted upon by the Legislature, and the Institution 
Jias continued to be governed in accordance with the provision* 
6f existing laws. 

The regular annual income of the Institution is made up of 
payments on account of the board and tuition of the pupils, limi- 
ted to one hundred and fifty dollars for eaqh ; payments on 
account of clothing furnished by the Institution, limited, where 
payable by the counties, to twenty dollars for each pupil j a few 
miscellaneous items, of little importance; and lastly the special 
annual appropriation of five thousand dollars, granted from year 
to year since 1834, for contingent expenses. As the other sources, 
of income usually only meet the necessary expenses of boards 
superintendence, tuition and clothing, there remains but the five 
thousand dollars last named, out of which, after defraying con- 
^ngent expenses, insurance, repairs of buildings, renewals of fur- 
niture, etc., rarely any surplus remains to provide for the enlarged 
accommodations made necessary by the increase qf pupils* Wa 



hkw% liad to defer, for wm&t of funds, tlie erectioii of the mnkr 
•kopB, M well M other improTements urgently needed to enaUa 
tlie school to increase its usefniness. Though the mechanical 
department of the Institution is considerablj cramped for the want 
of suitable riiops, instruction is still ftithfullj giren in some eligi- 
Ue trade to all the pupils, except a yerj few, whose circumstances 
make it inexpedient. Bookbinding, successfullj prosecuted in the 
Institution for more than twenty years, has been suspended fer 
want of suitable accommodations ; but cabinet making, tailoring 
and shoemaking, trades more neccessary to the wants of the Insti- 
tution, and of more general utility to the bulk of our pupils in 
alter life, are still carried on, in a temporary shop, and in rooms 
deagned for other uses. Gardening makes a fourth trade ofiered 
to the choice of the boys. In its proper season, this branch gives 
opportunity to many of the boys, both to keep themselves in prao* 
tice at farm work, and to take lessons in horticulture. The girls, 
as heretofore, have the choice of learning tailoring, dressm^ing, 
or plain sewing, taught by competent persons of their own sex. 
They have daily practice in those lighter hous^old duties by 
which, in after life, they will aid in making their homes comfortable 
and pleasant. 

We have, in former reports, repeatedly given our views as to 
^e great importance of the mechanical arts, in an institution for 
the education of deaf mutes. Nine-tenths of our pupils will be 
dependent, afier they leave school, on their own industry for sup- 
port. Many of our former pupils are maintaining themselves, 
and not a few supporting femilies also, by trades acquired at the 
Institution. Many others, who do not regularly follow the trades 
they learned while at school, and who prefer forming or some 
other employment, are yet greatly benefited by the ssill in handling 
tools here acquired, and still more by the habits of industry and 
r^ularity inculcated at the Institution. 

The state of the intellectual department is, as usual, highly sat- 
is&ctory. The three hundred pupils are divided into fifteen cla»> 
•es, each having a separate room, and each receiving, during 
school hours, the entire time and attention of a well qualified 
teadber, under the constant supervision of the executive head of 
the Institution. 

JEbeferring for evidence of the improvement of the pupils, so 
lively rescued from more than heathen ignorance, and of their 
attainments in language, general information and religions know- 
ledge, to the report on the annual examination, we would 



only, add, that the High Class continues to deserve special com* 
mendation. The course of studies pursued in the instruction of 
this class, by enlarging the range of ideas and disciplining th© 
mental powers, is especially beneficial to deaf-mutes, whoso 
inability to mix in society on equal terms with those who hear, 
throws them more on the resources of their own minds. The 
High Class has already furnished several valuable teachers to 
our own and other institutions ; and this fact alone amply justifies 
its formation, and continuance. Its influence in elevating the 
intellectual and social tone of the Institution, and in stimulating 
the pupils to higher eflfort, has been most salutary. 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, for fifteen years a valued Professor, 
has resigned his oflSce, in cyder to devote his time more fully to 
labors, preliminary to which he has long been engaged. He has 
gathered a congregation, and is building a church for deaf mutes 
and their friends. Mr. Gallaudet will thus have the credit of 
being the first to carry out to its full development the great concept- 
tipTi of his excellent father, who was, it is believed, the originator 
pf regular religious services on Sundays, for the deaf and dumb, 
corresponding to those held in other churches. Such exercises 
are regularly, during the school term, held in our own and other 
American institutions. School is opened and closed each day by 
the explanation of a portion of scripture, and by a prayer, in 
signs. Every Sunday, two lectures or sermons, in the language 
of signs, (the vernacular of our pupils,) are delivered in the 
chapel by the* President and the more experienced Professors, in 
rotation. When the Institution was much nearer the city than at 
present, these Sunday lectures were attended by many of our for- 
mer pupils. While regretting the loss of Mr. Gallaudet's servi- 
ces, we cannot but bid him God-speed in his work of love and 
beneficence. 

Two of our deaf-mute teachers, both distinguished graduates 
of the High Class, have also left us during the year. Mr. Wells has 
gone to assist Mr. Van Nostrand, formerly of this Institution, 
now principal of the institution in Texas : Mr. Southwick, to a 
similar position in the State of Iowa. An experienced teacher 
being wanted for one of the higher classes, a young gentleman of 
ability in this branch of instruction, has been temporarily engaged. 
One of the vacancies has been filled by the appointment of Miss 
Anna B. Very. 

The fifth convention of American instructors of the deaf and 
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dumb, was held in August last, at the institution in Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and was attended by the President and several of the 
teachers of our Institution. These gatherings, now become bien- 
nial, stimulate thought, excite emulation, and promote kind feelings 
among those engaged in the cause. The experience of each is 
communicated to all the rest, and the cause of deaf-mute educa- 
tion is brought more prominently before the public eye, and takes 
stronger hold on the public sympathies. 

In the cause of benevolence, education and religion, as in other 
enterprises, zeal, labor, purity of purpose and readiness to profit 
by the teachings of experience, seldom fail of their reward. 
Looking with devout gratitude to the past, we rest in humble reli- 
ance, for the future, on the favor of Him who has hitherto so sig 
nally blessed our labors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

H. P. PEET, President. 
Andrew Warner, Secretary. 

New York Institution for the \ 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, > 

January 10, 1859. j 
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Secondly. To develop their moral nature, and instruct them thoroughly 
in their moral obligations and relations, so as to insure their safety and 
happiness in this life, and, through the divine blessing, make them heirs of 
immortality. 

Thirdly. To form in them industrious habits, and give them a knowledge 
of some mechanical handicraft, so as to render them independent of charity 
and useful to society. 

Fourthly. To give to a selected number, for whom a separate provision 
has been made, a thorough academic education, which will M jthem Jor 
teachers, editors, or any of the higher walks of life which may he open to 
the deaf. 

To accomplish these several objects, it is necessary : 

First. That the pupils be provided with a home in which they can re- 
ceive the care and discipline adapted to their condition. 

Secondly. That they be provided with competent instructors, who, fol- 
lowing out a given system, and supplied with all suitable text books and 
apparatus, shall accomplish, with precision, their mental and moral edu- 
cation. 

Thirdly. That ample facilities, in the way of shops, machinery and in- 
struction, be furnished, to enable them to get a thorough mechanical edu- 
cation. 

The business of the Institution may, therefore, be considered as em- 
braced under three general departments : 

The domestic, the mechanical, and the intellectual. 

I. THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

The buildings are remarkably well arranged and convenient, having in 
;riew the entire separation of the two sexes at those hours when their occu- 
pations are diverse, and ease of access for them to the common rooms, such 
Afi the school rooms, dining room and chapel, when they are required to 
j^ssemble together. The neatness everywhere apparent, and the attention 
jbo the comfort of the pupils in every particular, are such as to call for com- 
mendation to the matron and steward. The appointments of the dormito- 
jries are perfect ; and the school rooms, after being supplied with the new 
4esks already procured for them, will hardly need any improvement. The 
sitting rooms and dining rooms, however, require better furniture. The 
pupils should all have chairs instead of stools and benches in these rooms, 
as a support to the back is essential to the maintenance of an easy, grace- 
ful posture, and a comfortable health. The girls' sitting room should be 
provided with tables, and book- cases, instead of the old desks which are 
now in use, and which are very inconvenient for the purposes of sewing. 
Ihe boys should have a full supply of new desks, and a row of nice tables 
in -the center of their room. The furniture of these rooms is now miaera- 
Jaly out of keeping with the character of the establishment. The commii- 
,^e, therefore, recommend that these matters receive imnkediate attenti^^t 
as soon as the funds of the Institution will justify it. 
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II. — THS HSCBAMtOAL DiBI^ABTltEfVT. 

The trader at present taught are tailonDg, shoemaking; calmret making* 
and carpentering, and gardening. The first two are eommunicated succeftn^ 
fally. For the third, shop room is required. In the garden, the boys 
bare done remarkably well. They have also rendered material assistance' 
in grading and regulating the grounds. This kind of employment culti-^ 
▼ates the taste, gives a full development to the muscles, and prepiureiS> 
the pupils for the successful prosecution of agricultural pursuits after thejT 
leave school. The time employed in labor is, in summer, about two hoxM 
before nine o'clock in the morning, and two hours after four o'clock in tlM^ 
i^ternoon. Bookbinding proved, in former years, a very useful branch, but 
has been temporarily discontinued, on account of want of shop buildingii^* 
A very creditable commencement was made, before the removal to Fan^- 
wood, in wood engraving, but, with the suspension of instruction in draw^ 
ing and painting, this also had to be given up. It is hoped that all these 
branches of industry will be resumed, and that printing will be added to^ 
the list. The eye of the deaf mute is, in general, remarkably acute, and" 
he attains great quickness of manipulation, two elements of success in thlr 
art. The constant setting of types familiarizes the mind with the us^ of 
language, and, therefore, on this account, if no other, it would prove a ben- 
efit to the deaf. No one can examine the Institution without becomings 
convinced of the adaptation of this trade to the peculiarities of the deaf 
and dumb. In the few instances in which it has been practiced by gradtf^ 
ates of the Institution, a very marked intellectual advance has beeif 
noticed, as compared with other deaf mutes of equal capacity, and previoiMs 
training. The same reasoning holds good in the case of hearing and 
speaking persons, as between printers, and shoemakers, tailors, cabinet^ 
makers, and the like. 

III. — THE INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 

Under this head may be considered the entire means resorted to, in ele* 
vating the mental and moral nature of the deaf and dumb. 

The leading features of the American system of instructing the deaf 
and dumb, as exemplified in thb Institution, may be designated as : 

First. An enlarged and copious language of signs, based upon natural 
pantomine, presented in a natural order, and capable of expressing abstract^ 
ideas and principles, as well as those simpler tissues of thought which com- 
pose narrative and description. This the deaf mut« is prepared for previ-* 
pits to entering the Institution, by his efforts to make himself understood- 
by his parents, and other friends. For want of sufficient co-operation on" 
their part, and of association with those who use this method of communi- 
eaiion in a perfected form, these attempts of his are rude and extremd^ 
limited. His mind is, therefore, almost entirely undeveloped. In the 
society of the Institution, however, he learns, as other children do in their* 
vernacular, to express himself with ease and precision, and it is not long 
before he is able to make and receive communications in this manner. This 
Bjatem of signs thus beoomds an instrument in the hands of the teacher for* 
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introducing him to a knowledge of alphabetic language, and of drawing 
out his mental powers, for which nothing can be substituted without involv- 
ing great loss of time. 

Secondly. A manual alphabet, bj which spelled words are presented to the 
eye just as their spoken forms are presented to the ear, with this differ- 
ence, that the literal parts disappear, as soon as formed, while in the case 
of articulated words, it is the syllabic parts that vanish. With the deaf 
and dumb, they are grammata pteroentUy instead of epea pteroenta. 
With this alphabet, the pupils con their lessons, recognize words com- 
municated to them singly and in sentences, and, in the advanced stages 
of their course, substitute this mode of expression for signs, thus becoming 
more familiar with alphabetic language and attaining a greater ability to 
think in the logical order which characterizes speech than they could be 
by mere writing. 

Thirdly. Writing, on large slates placed around the class room, in a hand 
visible to the teacher from his ordinary stand point. In this way the class 
can simultaneously answer questions, compose sentences, or furnish an ab- 
stract of a given subject, and give the teacher the opportunity of detecting 
their errors at a coup d'oeil, and of improving all by calling general atten- 
tion to the errors of individuals. In this way much valuable time is saved, 
which could not be by the substituted use of smaller slates. 

Fourthly. The use of a perfected system of symbols, by which all the gram- 
matical relations of words are presented to the eye as perfectly as mathe- 
matical relations are, in the symbolic language of algebra. As a means of 
analyzing language, as well as of teaching the order in which words should 
occur in a sentence, it is invaluable to the deaf, and would be of great use 
in the instruction of the hearing. 

Fifthly. A graduated course of lessons, commencing with the names of 
simple objects, and proceeding, step by step, through the intricacies of lan- 
guage, presenting each new point in its most natural order, and removing 
one difficulty at a time, till the pupil has a clear idea of connected dis- 
course, and is able to express abstract thought in appropriate phraseology. 
This course of instruction was prepared by the president of the institution, 
and has come to be generally adopted in similar institutions at home and 
abroad. 

Sixthly. The use of outline maps, in connection with a very complete 
geographical and astronomical apparatus. There is also a nucleus for a 
philosophical apparatus, and a room fitted up as a chemical laboratory, 
for use in the academic course. 

In addition to all this, there is a programme of studies for each year, 
suited to the average capacity of the pupils, and so arranged that pupils are 
promoted by examination from one class to another, or turned back to 
review what they may have gone over superficially. 

In the moral development of the deaf and dumb, great care and persbtent 
effort are required. With a conscience so feeble that its existence can, in 
most cases, be hardly predicated, an entire ignorance of the great source 
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of light and truth, and no idea of divine or human law, the pupil adrancea 
slowly, and is late in obtaining a high toned character. The course pur- 
sued, however, is probably the best that could be devised. So soon as he 
can begin to construct simple sentences, a volume of religious lessons is 
placed in his hands. This is carefully explaiH&d and illustrated in signs 
by the teacher. The first few lessons present the idea of God, his charao- 
ter and his works. 

The following is a sample of the beginning : 

Some men are strong. 

God is almighty. 

Some men are wise. 

God is all wise. 

Some men are learned. 

God is omniscient. 

We are weak, foolish and ignorant. 

God is almighty, all- wise, and omniscient. 

Then follows a complete history of the events recorded in the Bible, ex- 
pressed in language at once simple and concise, and culminating with the 
great work of redemption. In the preparation of this little volume, the 
President of the Institution has performed a service to the cause of deaf 
mute education, the effects of which will extend beyond the confines of time. 

At morning and evening prayers in the chapel, portions of the Scriptures 
are written upon the large slates erected on the platform, and carefully 
explained. In this way, nearly the whole Bible is read in the course of 
seven years. 

The Bible is also read as a text book in those classes which have learned 
the volume of Scripture Lessons which was first placed in their hands. In 
the class room, advice is given by the instructors to their pupils, accompa- 
nied often with earnest appeals. It is with pleasure that we can record, 
in this connection, the perfect, and indeed remarkable co-operation of the 
instructors with the executive head, in all efforts to impart firm and fixed 
principles to those under his charge. 

In harmony with all this, is a system of discipline which takes cogni- 
zance of the character of each pupil in the establishment. The conduct of 
every individual is reported by the teacher, monitor, or other person in 
temporary charge, and the cases of delinquents thoroughly investigated by 
the executive head ; and in accordance therewith, a series of rewards and 
penalties has been attached, which encourages to good conduct, and deters 
from bad. Badges of different grades of honor are distributed to all pupils 
who have conducted themselves with perfect propriety one week and up- 
wards ; while forfeiture of these badges, and other marks of disapproba- 
tion, and deprivation of privileges, are attached to the different grades of 
delinquency. 

No punishment is ever inflicted in anger, or at the time of the occurrence 
of a transgression, but everything is reported and referred to the head of 
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the establisbiaexit. Corporeal punishment i^ htM^dly known, and the great* 
est affection subsist^ between the pupil and his superiors. As the delin- 
quent is called upon to account for his conduct, it is made the occasion of 
remonstrance, kind explanation of principles, and paternal advice. One of 
the chief advantages of tli# system is, that it reaches every individual. 
The pupils learn to make moral distinctions, and their conscience is quick- 
ened and made reliable. Probably no school can be found where there igj 
a milder discipline, and yet more perfect order. 

The ordinary course of instruction occupies seven years ; that of the 
High Class three years additional. The examination of the latter was en- 
trusted to Rev. E. D. Gr. Prime, D. D., whose report is herein embodied. 

In the examination of the other classes, those of the first year were first 
visited, and then those of the succeeding years, so as to furnish the com- 
mittee with a view of the gradual development of the whole system. 

Class of the First Year. 

There were two divisions of this class, one of boys, and the other of girls, 
designated by the letters A, and B. 

They had both been faithfully taught, the one by a gentleman and the 
other by a lady, both of whom, though it was their first year of effort in 
the cause, manifested an uncommon aptitude for the work in which they 
had engaged. 

In the autumn, their pupils could not form a letter, and knew not the 
name of a single object around them. Now, they wrote a clear, round 
hand, both on the slate with the crayon, and on paper with the pen, had a 
large vocabulary of nouns, could give their inflections in the singular and 
plural, and qualify them with appropriate adjectives, or affirm qualities of 
them, and could use verbs, in the affirmative, negative, and interrogative 
forms of the present tense indicative, constructing simple sentences, giving 
transitive verbs suitable objectives, and connecting intransitive verbs with 
objectives by means of prepositions. They could also express themselves 
quite clearly in signs, and could write words either spelled with the manual 
alphabet, or communicated by their sign representatives. They could also 
count in figures and words, from one to one hundred. In the Scripture 
Lessons they had learned of the nature and attributes of God, of their 
relations to him, of the duties growing out of those relations, and of the 
immortality of the soul. 

The examination was commenced with division B, as being, according to 
the programme furnished by the President, a little less advanced than di- 
vision A. The course pursued in this, as well as all the classes subse- 
quently examined, was to take the responsibility out of the teacher's hands 
in the questions asked and the order adopted, so as to furnish the fairest 
possible test. 

The following exercises, performed by direction of the committee, will 
illustrate the general character of the attainments of the two divisions : 



Division B. 

I. Tlie alphabet : 

The letters a, ft, <f , /, m, «, p, «, a:, were Sttccessirely represeated by ike 
hand, and the pupils at once gave the corresponding written character. 

II. Inflections of nouns in the singular and plural : 

Nouns were given in signs, and the pupils were required to express them 
yerballj in the singular and plural. 
" A cat. Cats." 
** A dog. Dogs." 
" A horse. Horses," 
" An ox. Oxen." 
" A fox. Foxes, &c." 

III. Adjectives : 

1. The following phrase was given in signs, and at once rendered into 
writing by the class : 

"A large black slate," the sign order being exactly the reverse. 

2. The word tree was given and the pupils directed, in signs, to apply 
proper adjectives to it. This they did, as follows : 

" A crooked green tree." 

•* A high tree." 

" A low tree." 

** A small tree, &c." 

IV. The actual present tense : 

1. They wrote correctly a sentence given in signs, viz: 
** Those three gentlemen are standing on the floor." 
One however wrote 
** Those gentlemen three, are on the floor standing." 

V. The transitive verb in the present habitual : 

They were asked by signs, what a cow eats, answering as follows : 

** A cow eats salt." 

** A cow eats grass, corn, straw, and hay." 

VI. The use of prepositions with intransitive* verbs : 

1. The word under was given, and the class directed to incorporate it in 
original sentences. This was done as follows : 

** The gentlemen are sitting ujider a large tree." 
** A little boy hides under a large slate, sometimes." 

2. They wrote sentences on prepositions of their own selection. 
** A bug crawls up a rock." 

** A sheep often jumps over a fence." 

"A girl looki at some strawberries." 

** A vain little girl often sits before a looking glass." 

** A horse drinks much water out of b, pail, &c." 

VII. Personal pronouns : 

The question, ** Are you well ?" was asked in writing, and answered as 
follows : ** Yes, sir, I am very well." " Yes, sir, I am very well, and 
tappy." 
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LIST OF PUPILS 

Who left the Institution during the year 1858. 
MALES. — ^Residence. 

Karnes. Town. Conntj* 

Ahem, Michael New York, New York. 

Austin, Geo. Washington New York, New York. 

Boyer, Frederick Buffalo, Erie. 

Brown, Calvin H Lenox, Madison. 

Gahill, John New York, New York. 

Case, Philander B Wirt, Allegany. 

Crippen, James H Glenville, Schenectady. 

Davenport, Jackson, JTioga Centre, . . . .^ . Tioga. 

Deuel, Alexander W Alabama, Genesee. 

Flick, Joseph Manlius Centre, .... Onondaga. 

Halscy, John Van Riper New York, New York. 

Hilts, Mason Boonville, Oneida. 

Hitchcock, Spencer K Utica, Oneida. 

Hoffman, Charles Wia Cape Palmas, Africa. 

Hynes, Patrick Buffalo, Erie. 

Jay, Everett Emmett Hamden, Delaware. 

Johnson, Thos. Markham York County, Canada West. 

Keyser, James Madison Fulton, Schoharie. 

Larkin, Charles H New York, New York. 

Lyon, Cuyler W West Bainbridge, . . . Chenango. 

Mahoney, Dennis Albany, Albany. 

Mclntyre, Abraham Valatie, Columbia. 

Mowry, George Riley Triangle, Broome. 

Ostrander, Merritt Esopus, Ulster. 

Bundle, Elnathan Deerpark, Orange. 

Schutt, George W Saugerties, •••....• Ulster. 

Seaman, Charles Powell Jerusalem, ......•• Queens. 

Shepherdson, Jabez • • . . Whitestown, Oneida. 

Shepherdson, Robert Whitestown, Oneida. 

Skelsey, John Toronto, Canada West. 

Van Cortlandt, Washington. . . Pine's Bridge, ..... Westchester. 

Van Zandt, Levinus W Watervliet, Albany. 

Wilson, William Grahamsville, ...... Canada West. 

FEMALES. — ^Resipencb. 

Abel, Margaret Perryville, ........ Hunterdon, N. J, 

Berry, Juliet West Milford, Passaic, N. J. 

Brown, Nancy Caroline Twicksburgh, Huntingdon, N J. 

Bush, Ann Maria Ramapo, Rockland. 

Coddington, Sarah Jane Rochester, .', Ulster. 

Donaghue, Bridget Buffalo, Erie. 

Hanlow, Ann Fallsburgh, Sullivan. 

Kehl, Veronica , Rochester, Monroe. 

Kelly, Winifred Lockport, Niagara. 

Kenfield, Lucina E. Naples, Ontario. 

Livingston, Julia Ann Guilderland, Albany. 

Lockwood, Maria Louisa ... . Brooklyn, ......••• Kings. 

McLaughlin, Isabella. West Avon, Livingston. 

Hulholland, Margaret North Bay, , Oneida. 
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Pep^inger, Elizabetli ....•••• PriBoeUm, • • • Meroer, N. J. 

RaspbeiTj, Jane Rochester, Monroe. 

Bobbins, Nancy Maria North Wilna, Jefferson. 

Warts, Lonisa Ann New York, New York. 

Washbom, Eliza Sing Smg, Westchester. 

WoodworUi, Eliza P Vienna, Oneida. 

IfjJes. FemftlM. Total. 

NxunberembracedinthelastCatalogne, Dec. 31st, 1857, 168 134 302 

Admitted within the year, 27 29 56 



Whole number within the year, 195 163 358 

Left th« Institution in 1858, 33 20 53 



Actual number in the Institution, Dec. 31st, 1858,. • • . 162 143 305 



Of the foregoing there are supported : 

By the StJtte of New York, 121 113 234 

By the city of New York, 10 6 16 

By the State of New Jersey, 8 7 15 

By their friends, 21 15 36 

By the Institution, 2 2 4 

162 143 305 
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REPORT 

On the Examination, July 12, 13 and 14, 1858. Submit- 
ted by A. V, Williams, M. D. 

The committee appointed by the Board of Directors to attend the annual 
examination of the pupils of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, held at the Institution in July, 1858, respectfully 

REPORT : 

That the results of their observations, made during the course of the 
examination, were satisfactory. The intelligence passed so rapidly between 
teacher and pupil proved the value and precbion of the system of instruc- 
tion, the skill of the one to impart, and the readiness of the other to re- 
ceive it. 

The examinations were conducted according to the programme prepared 
by the President. The committee, however, frequently requested the ex- 
aminer to vary the questions, which was always promptly done. The 
answers were uniformly given, so as to show the pupil understood the 
subject. 

The examination was conducted in the presence of Rev. Dr. Prime, to 
whom the committee tender their thanks for his report on the High Class, 
which is submitted in the accompanying document. 

The public examination was conducted in the chapel, in the presence of 
a number of our distinguished citizens. The favorable impression made 
upon them will be best shown by the public notices, copies of which are 
also submitted. 

The full detail of the examination, and the condition of the educational 
department, as it appeared to your committee, is contained in the accompa- 
nying document, all of which is respectfully submitted. 

A. V. WILLIAMS, 
Chairman of Committee on Examination. 



The object of the Institution is : 

First. To give to its pupils a knowledge of the English language, and 
0iich a practical acquaintance with history, geography and arithmetic, and 
with the elements of natural philosophy, astronomy, and book-keeping, as 
will enable them to act their part in life, as intelligent members of the 
eonunimity. 
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Secondly. To develop their moral nature, and instruct tliem thoroughly 
in their moral obligations and relations, so as to insure their safety and 
happiness in this life, and, through the divine blessing, make them heirs of 
immortality. 

Thirdly. To form in them industrious habits, and give them a knowledge 
of some mechanical handicraft, so as to render them independent of charity 
and useful to society. 

Fourthly. To give to a selected number, for whom a separate provision 
has been made, a thorough academic education, which will fib jthem lor 
teachers, editors, or any of the higher walks of life which may he open to 
the deaf. 

To accomplish these several objects, it is necessary : 

Pirst. That the pupils be provided with a home in which they can re- 
ceive the care and discipline adapted to their condition. 

Secondly. That they be provided with competent instructors, who, fol- 
lowing out a given system, and supplied with all suitable text books and 
apparatus, shall accomplish, with precision, their mental and moral edu- 
cation. 

Thirdly. That ample facilities, in the way of shops, machinery and in- 
struction, be furnished, to enable them to get a thorough mechanical edu- 
pation. 

The business of the Institution may, therefore, be considered as em- 
braced under three general departments : 

The domestic, the mechanical, and the intellectual. 

I. THE DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 

The buildings are remarkably well arranged and convenient, having in 
;?iew the entire separation of the two sexes at those hours when their occu- 
pations are diverse, and ease of access for them to the common rooms, sucli 
AB the school rooms, dining room and chapel, when they are required to 
ju98emble together. The neatness everywhere apparent, and the attention 
jbo the comfort of the pupils in every particular, are such as to call for com- 
mendation to the matron and steward. The appointments of the dormito- 
jies are perfect ; and the school rooms, after being supplied with the new 
4esks already procured for them, will hardly need any improvement. The t 

sitting rooms and dining rooms, however, require better furniture. The ^^^ 

pupils should all have chairs instead of stools and benches in these rooms, 
as a support to the back is essential to the maintenance of an easy, grace- 
ful posture, and a comfortable health. The girls* sitting room should be 
provided with tables, and book- cases, instead of the old desks which are 
now in use, and which are very inconvenient for the purposes of sewing. 
Xhe boys should have a full supply of new desks, and a row of nice tables 
;in the center of their room. The furniture of these rooms is now misera- 
,bly out of keeping with the character of the establishment. The commitr 
,tee, therefore, recommend that these matters receive inunediate attention, 
as soon as the funds of the Institution will justify it. 
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II. — THS mBOBANtOAL DBf^ASTMSlVT. 

The tradetr at present tanght are tailoring, shoemaking; cabinet making* 
and carpentering, and gardening. The first two are commnnicated snccec^' 
folly. For the third, shop room is required. In the garden, the boys 
iMiye done remarkably well. They have also rendered material assistance' 
in grading and regulating the grounds. This kind of employment culti'^ 
?ates the taste, gives a full development to the muscles, and prepare0> 
the pupils for the successful prosecution of agricultural pursuits after they^ 
leave school. The time employed in labor is, in summer, about two hourg 
before nine o'clock in the morning, and two hours after four o'clock in tbr 
ifiemoon. Bookbinding proved, in former years, a very useful branch, bntr 
has been temporarily discontinued, on account of want of shop buildiii;g^ 
A very creditable commencement was made, before the removal to Fan^^ 
wood, in wood engraving, but, with the suspension of instruction in draw* 
ing and painting, this also had to be given up. It is hoped that all these 
branches of industry will be resumed, and that printing will be added tor 
the list. The eye of the deaf mute is, in general, remarkably acute, and' 
he attains great quickness of manipulation, two elements of success in this' 
art. The constant setting of types familiarizes the mind with the ns^ ot 
language, and, therefore, on this account, if no other, it would prove a ben* 
efit to the deaf. No one cmi examine the Institution without beconting^ 
convinced of the adaptation of this trade to the peculiarities of the deaf 
and dumb. In the few instances in which it has been practiced by gradt^ 
ates of the Institution, a very marked intellectual advance has beeiT 
noticed, as compared with other deaf mutes of equal capacity, and previoui' 
Gaining. The same reasoning holds good in the case of hearing and 
speaking persons, as between printers, and shoemakers, tailors, cabinet' 
makers, and the like. 

III. — THE INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT. 

Under this head may be considered the entire means resorted to, in ele- 
vating the mental and moral nature of the deaf and dumb. 

The leading features of the American system of instructing the deaf 
and dumb, as exemplified in this Institution, may be designated as : 

First. An enlarged and copious language of signs, based upon natural 
pantominc, presented in a natural order, and capable of expressing abstract^ 
ideas and principles, as well as those simpler tissues of thought which com- 
pose narrative and description. This the deaf mut.e is prepared for previ- 
ous to entering the Institution, by his* efforts to make himself understood- 
by his parents, and other friends. For want of sufficient co-operation on' 
their part, and of association with those who use this method of communi- 
oaiion in a perfected form, these attempts of his are rude and extreme! jr 
limited. His mind is, therefore, almost entirely undeveloped. In the 
society of the Institution, however, he learns, as other children do in their* 
▼emaoular. to express himself with ease and precision, and it is not long 
before he is able to make and receive communications in this manner. This 
B^fstem of cogns thus becomes an instrument in the hands of the teacher for* 
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introducing him to a knowledge of alphabetic language, and of drawing 
out his mental powers, for which nothing can be substituted without inyolv* 
ing great loss of time. 

Secondly. A manual alphabet, by which spelled words are presented to the 
eye just as their spoken forms are presented to the ear, with this differ- 
ence, that the literal parts disappear, as soon as formed, while in the case 
of articulated words, it is the syllabic parts that vanish. With the deaf 
and dumb, they are grammata pteroenta^ instead of epea pteroenta. 
With this alphabet, the pupils con their lessons, recognize words com- 
municated to them singly and in sentences, and, in the advanced stages 
of their course, substitute this mode of expression for signs, thus becoming 
more familiar with alphabetic language and attaining a greater ability to 
think in the logical order which characterizes speech than they could be 
by mere writing. 

Thirdly. Writing, on large slates placed around the class room, in a hand 
visible to the teacher from his ordinary stand point. In this way the class 
can simultaneously answer questions, compose sentences, or furnish an ab- 
stract of a given subject, and give the teacher the opportunity of detecting 
their errors at a coup d*oeil, and of improving all by calling general atten- 
tion to the errors of individuals. In this way much valuable time is saved, 
which could not be by the substituted use of smaller slates. 

Fourthly. The use of a perfected system of symbols, by which all the gram- 
matical relations of words are presented to the eye as perfectly as mathe- 
matical relations are, in the symbolic language of algebra. As a means of 
analyzing language, as well as of teaching the order in which words should 
occur in a sentence, it is invaluable to the deaf, and would be of great use 
in the instruction of the hearing. 

Fifthly. A graduated course of lessons, commencing with the names of 
simple objects, and proceeding, step by step, through the intricacies of lan- 
guage, presenting each new point in its most natural order, and removing 
one difficulty at a time, till the pupil has a clear idea of connected dis- 
course, and is able to express abstract thought in appropriate phraseology. 
This course of instruction was prepared by the president of the institution, 
and has come to be generally adopted in similar institutions at home and 
abroad. 

Sixthly. The use of outline maps, in connection with a very complete 
geographici^ and astronomical apparatus. There is also a nucleus for a 
philosophical apparatus, and a room fitted up as a chemical laboratory, 
for use in the academic course. 

In addition to all this, there is a programme of studies for each year, 
suited to the average capacity of the pupils, and so arranged that pupils are 
promoted by examination from one class to another, or turned back to 
review what they may have gone over superficially. 

In the moral development of the deaf and dumb, great care and persistent 
effort are required. With a conscience so feeble that its existence can, in 
most cases, be hardly predicated, an entire ignorance of the great source 
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of light and trath, and no idea of divine or human law, the pnpil adyanoes 
slovly, and is late in obtaining a high toned character. The coarse pur- 
sued, however, is probably the best that could be devised. So soon as he 
can begin to construct simple sentences, a volume of religious lessons is 
placed in his hands. This is carefully explaiR&d and illustrated in signs 
by the teacher. The first few lessons present the idea of God, his charao- 
ter and his works. 

The following is a sample of the beginning : 

Some men are strong. 

God is almighty. 

Some men are wise. 

God is all wise. 

Some men are learned. 

God is omniscient. 

We are weak, foolish and ignorant. 

God is almighty, all- wise, and omniscient. 

Then follows a complete history of the events recorded in the Bible, ex- 
pressed in language at once simple and concise, and culminating with the 
great work of redemption. In the preparation of this little volume, the 
President of the Institution has performed a service to the cause of deaf 
mute education, the effects of which will extend beyond the confines of time. 

At morning and evening prayers in the chapel, portions of the Scriptures 
are written upon the large slates erected on the platform, and carefully 
explained. In this way, nearly the whole Bible is read in the course of 
seven years. 

The Bible is also read as a text book in those classes which have learned 
the volume of Scripture Lessons which was first placed in their hands. In 
the class room, advice is given by the instructors to their pupils, accompa- 
nied often with earnest appeals. It is with pleasure that we can record, 
in this connection, the perfect, and indeed remarkable co-operation of the 
instructors with the executive head, in all efforts to impart firm and fixed 
principles to those under his charge. 

In harmony with all this, is a system of discipline which takes cogni- 
sance of the character of each pupil in the establishment. The conduct of 
every individual is reported by the teacher, monitor, or other person in 
temporary charge, and the cases of delinquents thoroughly investigated by 
the executive head ; and in accordance therewith, a series of rewards and 
penalties has been attached, which encourages to good conduct, and deters 
from bad. Badges of different grades of honor are distributed to all pupils 
who have conducted themselves with perfect propriety one week and up- 
wards ; while forfeiture of these badges, and other marks of disapproba- 
tion, and deprivation of privileges, are attached to the different grades of 
delinquency. 

No punishment is ever inflicted in anger, or at the time of the occurrence 
of a transgression, but everything is reported and referred to the head of 
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the establisbiaexit. Corporeal punishment i^ hardly known, and the great' 

est affection subsist^ between the pupil and his superiors. As the delia- h 

quent is called upon to account for his conduct, it is made the occasion of >itl 

remonstrance, kind explanation of principles, and paternal advice. One of a 

the chief advantages of th# system is, that it reaches every individual. li 

The pupils learn to make moral distinctions, and their conscience is quick- ai 

cned and made reliable. Probably no school can be found where there ig| ^j 

a milder discipline, and yet more perfect order. ., 

The ordinary course of instruction occupies seven years ; that of the i 

High Class three years additional. The examination of the latter was en* [ 

trusted to Rev. E. D. Gr. Prime, D. D., whose report is herein embodied. ii 

In the examination of the other classes, those of the first year were first { 

visited, and then those of the succeeding years, so as to furnish the com- ] 
mittee with a view of the gradual development of the whole system. 

Class of the First Year. ^ 

There were two divisions of this class, one of boys, and the other of girls, 
designated by the letters A, and B. 

They had both been faithfully taught, the one by a gentleman and the 
other by a lady, both of whom, though it was their first year of effort in 
the cause, manifested an uncommon aptitude for the work in which they 
had engaged. 

In the autumn, their pupils could not form a letter, and knew not the 
name of a single object around them. Now, they wrote a clear, round 
hand, both on the slate with the crayon, and on paper with the pen, had a 
large vocabulary of nouns, could give their inflections in the singular and 
plural, and qualify them with appropriate adjectives, or affirm qualities of 
them, and could use verbs, in the affirmative, negative, and interrogative 
forms of the present tense indicative, constructing simple sentences, giving 
transitive verbs suitable objectives, and connecting intransitive verbs with 
objectives by means of prepositions. They could also express themselves 
quite clearly in signs, and could write words either spelled with the manual 
alphabet, or communicated by their sign representatives. They could also 
count in figures and words, from one to one hundred. In the Scripture 
Lessons they had learned of the nature and attributes of God, of their 
relations to him, of the duties growing out of those relations, and of the 
immortality of the soul. 

The examination was commenced with division B, as being, according to 
the programme furnished by the President, a little less advanced than di- 
vision A. The course pursued in this, as well as all the classes subse- 
quently examined, was to take the responsibility out of the teacher's hands 
in the questions asked and the order adopted, so as to furnish the fairest 
possible test. 

The following exercises, performed by direction of the committee, will 
illustrate the general character of the attainments of the two divisions : 



Division B. 

I. Tktt alpbabel : 

The letters a, ft, <f,/, m, «, p, «, a:, were gttcceMirely represented by the 
hand, and the pupils at once gave the corresponding written character. 
XX. Inflections of nouns in the singular and plural : 
N^ouns were given in signs, and the pupils were required to express them 
Ter1>&lly in the singular and plural. 
** A cat. Cats." 
'* A dog. Dogs." 
** A horse. Horses," 
** An ox. Oxen." 
•• A fox. Foxes, &c." 
IXI. Adjectives : 

X. The following phrase was given in signs, and at once rendered into 
writing by the class : 

*' A large black slate," the sign order being exactly the reverse. 
2. The word tree was given and the pupils directed, in signs, to apply 
proper adjectives to it. This they did, as follows : 
** A crooked green tree." 
" A high tree." 
*• A low tree." 
** A small tree, &c." 

IV. The actual present tense : 

1. They wrote correctly a sentence given in signs, viz: 
•* Those three gentlemen are standing on the floor." 
One however wrote 
*' Those gentlemen three, are on the floor standing." 

V. The transitive verb in the present habitual : 

They were asked by signs, what a cow eats, answering as follows : 

*' A cow eats salt." 

'* A cow eats grass, corn, straw, and hay." 

VI. The use of prepositions with intransitive verbs : 

1. The word under was given, and the class directed to incorporate it in 
original sentences. This was done as follows : 

** The gentlemen are sitting under a large tree." 
** A little boy hides under a large slate, sometimes." 

2. They wrote sentences on prepositions of their own selection. 
** A bug crawls up a rock." 

** A sheep often jumps over a fence." 

** A girl looki at some strawberries." 

** A vain little girl often sits before a looking glass." 

"A horse drinks much water oat o/a pail, &c." 

VII. Personal pronouns : 

The question, *' Are you well ?" was asked in writing, and answered as 
follows : ** Yes, sir, I am very well." ** Yes, sir, I am very well, and 
happy." 
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VIII. Numbers: 

The signs for 5, 17, 28, 99, were given, and at once the class wrote the 
words five, seventeen, twenty-eight, ninety-nine. 

IX. Scripture lessons : 
What is G-od ? 

" He is a spirit." 
What does G-od give us ? 
** Grod gives us food and clothes." 
" Grod gives us health." 

" God gives us food, health, happiness, friends, and teachers, and the 
bible." 

Division A. 

In addition to exercises like the foregoing, the utility of grammatical 
symbols in the instruction of a young class was thoroughly tested with this 
division. 

I. Symbols* for the indefinite article, an adjective, and a noun : 
Under these, words were written, of which the following are specimens : 
" A little dog." 

** A cross horse." 
" A small boy." 
"A white cat." 

II . Symbols* for the article, two adjectives and a noun, illustrated by 
the pupils as follows : 

"A small white dog." 

"A poor little bird." 

** A pretty small horse," &c. 

III. Symbols* for an adjective, noun in the nominative case plural, a 
transitive verb in the present tense actual, an adjective and a noun in the 
objective case plural, illustrated by the class in the following manner : 

** Little boys are bringing some apples." 
" Large men are carrying long logs," &c. 

IV. Symbols* for the indefinite article, an adjective, a noun in the 
nominative case, and the intransitive verb in the present habitual. Illus- 
trations : 

»* A little boy walks." 
"A little bird hops." 

V. Symbols* for the indefinite article, adjective, noun in the nominative 
case, intransitive verb in the present habitual, preposition, definite article 
and noun in the objective case. Illustrations : 

** A small bird hops on the floor." 
** A little boy runs on the ground." 

VI. Symbols* for the indefinite article, noun in the nominative case, 
transitive verb in the present tense, indefinite article, noun in the objective 
case, illustrated thus : 

** A girl eats a cake," &c. 

* S7mbola omitted. 
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YII. Symbols* for the same, except that that for the rerb is giyen in the 
interrogative and negative forms. 

Poes a man eat a cake ? 

** A horse does not eat a cake." 

YIII. Scripture Lessons : 

Will God ever die ? 

** God will never die." 

Has God ever been young ? Will God ever be old ? 

•• God is eternal." 

What should we be ? 

** We should be humble ; we should be contented ; we should be patient." 

The words humble^ contented^ patient^ &c., were pointed to, and the 
pupils at once expressed them in signs. 

Class of the Second Year. 

There were three divisions of this class ; two of boys, taught by well 
educated deaf-mute gentlemen, graduates of the Institution, and one of 
girls, under the instruction of a hearing and speaking young lady, whose 
skill and experience render her services valuable to the Institution. They 
are designated by the letters A, B, and C. Having advanced farther in 
the course of instruction than the class last mentioned, they were able to 
employ the verb in the present, preterite, perfect and future tenses of the 
indicative mood, both active and passive, and in the infinitive mood, and had 
learned the several uses of the definite article, of the impersonal verbs, 
and of many individual words, with a large vocabulary of nouns, pronouns, 
Terbs, adjectives, prepositions, adverbs and conjunctions. 

They could also construct, with ease, simple sentences, and use connected 
language to a considerable extent, in the expression of their ideas. 

The grammatical symbols had been still further developed, and with 
marked benefit. In the Scripture Lessons, they had gained clear notions of 
the works of God, and their wonderful character, and had studied the his- 
tories of the creation ; of Adam and Eve ; of Cain and Abel ; of the flood ; 
of Abraham, Isaac and Kebekah, and of Joseph. 

In figures, they had learned to add with rapidity and correctness. 

In division B, the instructor, a graduate' of the High Class, having a pecu- 
liar fondness for chemistry, had tried the experiment of teaching some of 
the simple combinations of elements to a young class, though this is not a 
part of the regular course, and it must be acknowledged that they caught 
the idea with remarkable facility. The following exercises will exemplify 
the general course pursued in the examination. 

Division C. 

I. Symbolic sentences, involving the present and future tenses, and the 
infinitive, were given, and illustrated by the pupils with appropriate words, 
of which the following are examples : 

'* A boy climbs a tree." 

•STmboIf omiitod. ii 
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" A good girl will sew a white dress." 

'* A rich gentleman likes to see a fine horse." 

II. On the use of adjectives : 

On the word good^ the following, among other sentences, were written : 

** A lady loves a good child." 

" Children love to eat good apples." 

"A good boy loves to study his lesson." 

•'A good boy will always be wise and happy." 

III. Incorporation of given nouns in original sentences : 
On the word squirrel^ some good sentences were written. 

" A good man shoots a squirrel. He carries it home in his bag. His 
wife cooks the squirrel and they eat it." 

"A squirrel often runs up a tree very fast." 

IV. Addition : 

Four long columns of figures amounting to 533^ were added up with 
great rapidity and general correctness. 

Division B. 

I. Illustrations of the impersonal verbs : 
" It rained last Monday." 

** Jif snowtd last winter." 
** It lightens sometimes." 

II. Symbolic sentences giving, first, the active form of the verb, and 
then reversing it for the passive, the class being required to contribute 
appropriate words : 

** Last night a wicked robber killed a humble gentleman." 

** A humble gentleman was killed by a wicked robber last night." 

"Yesterday a sly cat killed a beautiful bird." 

** A beautiful bird was killed by a sly cat yesterday." 

III. Chemical combinations : 

A list of quite a number of questions was presented the committee, who 
selected the following : 

What is red-fire ? What is gunpowder ? What is water, and what is 
its symbol ? 

Answers. "Red-fire is a mixture of nitrate of strontia, chlorate of potash, 
sulphur and lamp black." 

"Gunpowder is a mixture of sulphur, nitrate of potassa and charcoal." 

" Water is a compound of hydrogen and oxygen. Its symbol is HO." 

IV. Addition: 

Besides adding up a number of long columns of figures, they understood, 
without prompting, and answered correctly the following questions written 
on the slate : 

1. A lady bought a ribbon for twenty-eight cents. She rode home in 
the third avenue cars. She paid the conductor five cents for her ride. 
How much money did she spend ? * 

Answer. Thirty-three cents. 
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2. A girl found tUrtynx eents in her stocking on cbristmas morning. 
When she came down to breakfast her father gaye her forty cents more. 
How mnch money did she receive ? 

Answer. Serenty-six cents. 

Division A. 

I. Illustrations of the preterite tense, — active : 

The following incorrect sentences were written on the teacher's slate and 
the class required to correct them : 

** Master Wia dies last spring. He is a little boy." The pupils wrote 
instantly the correct form as follows : 

*' Master Wia died last spring. He was a little boy." 

II. Illustrations of the perfect tense, — active : 

1. ** I have bought some oranges to-day." 

2. *' Master H. has eaten some cherries this morning." 

III. Illustrations of the preposition /rom : 

1. " Last fall a drunkard fell /ram a cart. He was staggered." 

2. '* I saw a boy climbing up a tree last June. He fell from the tree 
and was very much hurt." 

" I received a letter /rom my feither two weeks ago. I liked to read it." 

IV. Illustrations of the word elephant : 

1. '* The elephant is a large animal. He has four large legs and two 
flapping* ears. He has two hard white tusks. He is very strong and tall. 
He lives in Africa." 

2. '* The elephant is an animal. He has four large legs and a tail. He 
has flapping ears. He has a trunk and tusks. He has two eyes to see 
with. He loves his master. His tusks are very white and hard. He 
takes up food and water with the end of his trunk. He loves to eat apples 
and hay. He can carry twenty-two men on his back. He lives in warm 
countries." 

V. Answers to questions on the Scripture Lessons : 

1. Which of Joseph's sons did Jacob say should be the greatest ? 
** He said Ephraim should be the greatest." 

2. What did Jacob foretell before he died ? 

*' He foretold what would happen to his descendants." 

3. What can you tell of Jacob's dream. 

'* Jacob slept in the field at night. He saw a ladder set on the earth, 
and beheld the angels of God ascending and descending on it. He set a 
•stone for a pillar." 

.Class of the Third Year. 

There were two divisions of this class ; each composed of both sexes. 
The exercises performed in the presence of the committee, as well as the 
programme of the studies in which they had been engaged, indicated an 
advance beyond the attainments of the classes last examined, proportioned 
to the additional length of time tffey had been under instruction. After 
reviewing thoroughly the elementary book, th^ had learned a portion of 
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that volume of the course of instruction which immediately follows tlie oi 
just mentioned, thus acquiring the, to the deaf and dumb, nice distinctioi 
in the use of adjectives and phrases employed to denote comparison, con 
mitting to memory a great number of idiomatic expressions, becomin 
familiar with the phraseology appropriate to the description of the differen 
periods of human life, and obtaining a good knowledge, from a series o 
reading lessons, designed primarily, to teach them connected language, oi 
the natural history of quadrupeds. 

In the study of the Scripture Lessons they had proceeded through the Old 
Testament history ; and in that of arithmetic, had attained great facility in 
performing the numerical operations involved in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and long and short division. 

The following exercises are given as tests of the thoroughness of the 
instruction imparted, and of the intellectual ability of the pupils in these 
classes. 

Division B. 

I. Illustrations of adjectives in the superlative degree : 

1. " The giraffe is the tallest of quadrupeds." 

2. ** Master F. is the tallest of these boys." 

3. " The rose is the most beautiful of flowers." 

4. " The sun is the brightest of flowers. 

5. *' The tiger is, next to the lion, the most terrible oi wild beasts. 

II. Answers to questions on the life of man : 

1. What are boys and girls called when they are fourteen or fifteen years 
old? 

"When boys and girls are fourteen or fifteen years old, they are called 
youths or young people." 

2. At what age do old people generally die ? 

" Old people generally die at 80 or 90 years old." 

3. What does the minister do ? 

** The minister preaches to the people." 

4. What does the teacher do ? 
" The teacher teaches us." 

5. What does the doctor do ? 

** The doctor gives medicine to the sick people." 

6. What does the lawyer do ? 
" The lawyer pleads. ^^ 

"The lawyer makes laws." , 

III. Answers to questions on quadrupeds : 

1. What quadruped can fly in the air ? * 
** The bat can fly in the air." 

2. What do you know of the dormouse ? 
** The dormouse is smaller than a rat. It lives in England. In winter 

it sleeps. It awakes in the spring and goes out to play with the sunshine.'* 

IV. Answers to questions on the Scr!j>ture Lessons : 
1. Where was Moses born ? 



• • 
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" He was bom in Egypt," 
~-^§ 2. Bid EHjah die like oUier men ? 

*' No Sir. Elijah ascended to heayen in a ekariot of fire." 
Y. Arithmetical operations : 

1. Exercises in short division. 

2. Gompnlations b j shillings, as follows : 2s.=25ct8. ; 3s.=^ 
166.=$2 ; 20b.^=$2.50., kc. 

Division A. 

I. niostrations of the comparison of adjectiyes, the word heavy being 
given : 

1. ^' The large rock is very heavy. This stone is heavier than that stick. 
The elephant is the heaviest of qoadmpeds. 

2. " Some men lift a heavy stone and put it on a cart. It is heavier 
than a barrel of floor." 

3. " When a man pnts nails into a small barrel, it is heavy. Miss M. 
is heavier than I. The elephant is mnch the heaviest of all qnadmpeds." 

H. ninstrations of the nse of given verbs : 

1. Of the verb watch. 
" A policeman often watches some bad robbers." 

L "A jgood woman watches her flowers in a garden." 

" A playful kitten often watches birds on an oak tree when they sing." 

2. ninstrations of the impersonal verb, " It rains.^^ 
" A little while ago it rained down here. While the pnpils staid in their 

school rooms it wiu raining^ and the rain fell on the roofs of the honses." 
" It has rained this morning." 
HI. Answers to questions on the life of man : 

1. When does a child begin to smile ? 
'* It begins to smile when it is a few weeks of age." 
" When a boy plays with a child, it will smile." 

2. When do children begin to go to school ? 
" They commence to go to school when they are five or six years of age." 

3. What do children do when their parents are wise ? 
*' The children obey their parents." 
'* When the parents are wise and correct them, the children become good, 

and the parents are very happy." 

lY. Answers to questions on quadmpeds : 
What do yon know of the zebra ? 

1. " The zebra is a wild quadruped, having two ears, two large nostrils, 
and a taiL He is a native of Africa, and he is more handsome than a 
horse. SLis body resembles that of a horse." 

2. '^ The zebra is a quadruped which is black and brown of color. He is 
a native of Africa. He is very handsome and swift. A man cannot break 
and harness him. If any man ride on his back, he will kick and throw him 
off*. He is not a beast of burden|»but zebras are often brought in ships 
from Africa, for a show." 



8. " The zebra is a wild quadruped, wliicli is very l}eautiful and lively. 
If you catch him, he will kick you to death." 

V. Answers to questions on the Scripture Lessons : 

1. What was the character of Solomon ? 
** He was a very good and pious king." 

" He was the wisest of men. He was very good, and kept the command- 
ments of the Lord, but finally committed one great sin, by letting his wives 
build altars to strange gods." 

** He was a very good and also a very wise man. He had great riches.** 

2. What was done with Daniel's enemies ? 

** Daniel's enemies were thrown into a den of hungry lions, by servants, 
and the lions immediately destroyed them." 

** The King commanded the servants to cast the wicked men into the den 
of lions. The lions immediately broke their bones in pieces." 

VI. Arithmetical operations : 

1, The multiplication of 87,134,764, by 637, correctly done. 

2. The division of 801,423,470, by 7, with general correctness. 

Class of the Fourth Year. 

This was in two divisions, A, and B, one composed of boys and the other 
of girls, under two deaf mute teachers, graduates of the Institution. In 
the course of instruction, they had advanced through the history of birds, 
serpents and other reptiles, fishes, and insects, getting a good knowledge of 
the leading characteristics of these creatures, and acquiring language ap- 
propriate to be used in speaking of their habits, uses, and relations to man 
and to the world. They had also learned a chapter in the same book, con- 
taining descriptions of each month of the year, as it appears in the temper- 
ate zone, including the varying aspects of earth and sky, and the change 
in the manner of costume, recreation, custom, and occupation, it brings 
with it to the human family. The remainder of this book is devoted to a 
development of the verb in its moods, tenses, and various applications ; 
and in the order of study prescribed, is assigned to the class of the fifth year. 

A striking peculiarity of the portions studied in the fourth year is that 
a large amount of the language of common life, which the deaf mute will 
have occasion to use at home and in intercourse with his friends and with 
society at large, is here concentrated, while the phraseology of learning and 
science, is reserved to a later portion of the course. 

In the study of arithmetic, Thompson's work for common schools had 
been placed in the hands of the pupils, as a text book, and they had been 
taught to make practical applications of the operations of numeration, addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division, in which they had attained 
facility in previous years, to the solution of questions, both mentally and 
with the use of the slate. The volume of Scripture Lessons they had fin- 
ished ; the topics of study during the year having been the life, work, and 
precepts of our Saviour; the subject o^ worship and prayer, in connection 
with the Lord's prayer, and a review of the moral, as distinguished front 
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ike ceremonial injunctions of tlie Mosaic law, including the ten command- 
ments written on the two tables of stone. This they had studied faithfully, 
and thus gained a clear idea of the distinguishing features of true religion. 

The teacher.: had, moreover, trained them in constructing correct origi- 
nal sentences of various forms, and in writing letters and compositions. In 
accomplishing this, great use had been made of models, as illustrating the 
most appropriate way of using the words they had at command, so as to ex- 
press the ideas they would naturally wish to communicate in writing to their 
friends, or that would, after reflection, crystalize around the subject of 
which they were treating. 

Lectures, too, had been given them in signs unreduced to writing, on the 
current events of the day ,^ as detailed in the public journals ; on the history 
of the United States, and on topics of general interest, so as to furnish a 
fund of ideas to be drawn from in their daily attempts to familiarize, by 
practice, the principles of language which had been inculcated into their 
minds. 

The results of this system of training were, in the highest degree, grati- 
fying, and it is a matter of regret that, in the hurry of the examination 
arising from the desire to go over as much ground as possible, the exercises 
were effaced from the slates, before they could be transcribed, and that, con- 
sequently, no specimens were preserved to corroborate the remarks that have 
been made. 

Class of the Fifth Year. 

ThiF class had two divisions known as A and B, each composed, for con- 
venience and uniformity in the classification, of boys and girls. The one 
was taught by a liberally educated hearing and speaking instructor of long 
experience, and the other by a distinguished graduate of the high class, 
whose familiar acquaintance with the English language made it safe to 
entrust him with the instruction of a class of this standing. 

The pupils had advanced, in the course of instruction, through the devel- 
opment of the verb, which, to the deaf and dumb, presents peculiar diffi- 
culties, unless treated in a more rational way than is done in grammars 
prepared for those who can hear and speak. Here, it is illustrated and 
exemplified according to the true manner of assertion, not with reference 
to mere forms of spelling. The number of model idiomatic sentences which 
are given in this gradual unfolding of its true use, are calculated to convey, 
not only a complete view of the relations of the different parts of discourse, 
but a varied and copious stock of words and phrases. 

In addition to this, they had studied geography, gaining a good know- 
ledge of the definitions of terms used in the science, of the general divisions 
of North America, in connection with maps, and of each of the United 
States. 

They had also studied a text book on the history of America, and made 
themselves familiar with the events connected with its settlement. 

In arithmetic, they had, besides reviewing the ground passed over by 
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^ class of the preceding year, studied tlie general principles of dirisioiiy 
as applied to fractions ; the subject of eancellation ; the processes for dLsF- 
eoyering the greatest common divisor, and the greatest common multiple o£ 
seyeral numbers ; the yarious methods of fractional reduction, and the 
addition of fractions. 

As they had finished, in the previous year, the volume of Scripture Xies- 
sons, the Bible was put into their hands, and they had studied those por- 
tions of the gospel which embrace the parables, and other teachings of our 
Lord, according to the course laid down in the second volume of '* Union 
Questions," published by the American Sabbath School Union. In the 
examination of the two divisions, similar questions were asked and similar 
answers returned. In the specimens of the exercises hereunto appended, 
therefore, selections have been made from both divisions indiscriminately. 

I. Illustrations of the verb : 

1. The following sentences were written to show the concord of the tenses : 
** I think that it will rain to-morrow." 

** I thought that it would rain to-morrow." 

2. The use of the perfect tense : 

'* I have not written a letter to my father since last winter." 
** Dr. Prime has been here several days." 
II. Answers to questions on geography : 

1. What is a continent ? 

** It is the largest natural division of land." 

2. On what continent do we live ? 
'• On the western continent." 

3. How is the State of New York bounded ? 

** It is bounded north by lake Ontario, the river St. Lawrence and Can- 
ada ; east, by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; south, by the 
Atlantic ocean, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and west, by Pennsylvania, 
lake Erie and the Niagara river." 

4. What are the principal rivers in New York ? 

'* They are the Hudson, Mohawk, Susquehanna, Genesee, Delaware and 
the Black." 

6. What are the principal towns in the State of New York ? 

'* New York, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady and Hudson." 

6. How is Rochester situated ? 
" On the Genesee river." 

** On both sides of the Genesee river." 
" On the Erie canal and Genesee river." 

7. On the large outline maps hanging up in the class room, which had, 
of course, no words of any kind upon them, different countries, &c., were 
pointed out, and at once each member of the class wrote the name. Some 
of these were the United States, Canada, Mexico, the West Indies, Cuba, 
Pennsylvania and Denmark. 
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ITTT- Asswenio qiieslMiis^m tfi««arij lu»ioffj<rf Aioevieft: 
1.. Who diMOvered America ? 
** Cluistopher Columbus." 
2« Where wt0 Columbus born f 

** In Itdiy." 

** In GeiMm." 

S. Where did he die f 

*• In ValUdoUd," 

4, Where wta be buried ! 

** In Seville-" 

'* He was buried in a cathedral at Seville." 

5. What did the Cabots do ? 

** They discovered North America." 

** They made a voyage to North America." 

6. Tell the story of Ponce de Leon. 

*' Juan Ponce de Leon was told by somebody that if he bathed in a foun- 

t«n in Florida, and drank of its waters, he would become young. He 

believed the absurd story. He fitted three ships which left Porto Rico, and 

sailed to find the fountain. He was troubled, and returned to Porto Rioe, 

snd was older than when he left Porto Rico." 

'* He was a brave old soldier, and he discovered Florida. He landed in 
It, and an old Indian informed him about the abundant spring ; if he would* 
wash, he would be young again. He believed, and called his company t0 
go from Cuba, and wandered about for the fountain several years ; but they 
4id not find it, and they sailed away. It was dan^rous to sail about the 
islands. They were tired of it, and they would not believe any Indian, and 
returned to his country." 

lY. Exercises in arithmetic : 
. 1. Finding the least common multiple of the numbers 4, 6, 8, 9, 7, whidi 
they correctly ascertained to be 504. 

2. Reducing to a common denominator the fractions |, ^ and |, vis : 
I, I, and 2. 

3. Adding the fractions ^, ^, and }-, which was done as follows : 

y . Answers to questions on the gospel : 

1. Who was Jesus Christ ? 
** He was the Son of God." 
"He was our Saviour." 

2. What was God*s design in sending his Son into the world ? 
" To save us from sin and hell." 

3. Where was Christ born ? 

" He was bom in a stable in Bethlehem." 

4. What did Christ preach on the mount ? 
" He preached the gospel." 

" He preached to the people and gave good advice, and we must obey 
Him, and must think about Him, and pray to Ood and hope that we will 
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ascend into Heayen and Qod will bring a present of a Y^lnable erown, and 
put it on onr heads, and we will be bappj to talk with the angels." 

Class of the Sixth Year. 

This class was composed of two dirisions, one of boys, and the other of 
girls, designated as A and B, under two liberallj educated instructors. 

In geography, the pupils had reyiewed the subjects pursued bj the class 
of the preceding year, and had, in addition, gained a good knowledge of the 
physical and other peculiarities of Mexico and Central America, the West 
Indies, South America, Europe and its different States, Asia, Africa, and 
Oceanica. 

In history, the text book was Goodrich's Common School History, in 
which they had paid particular attention to the leading events of ancient 
times. 

In the Bible, the portion prescribed had. been the first part of the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

In arithmetic, fractions had been thoroughly studied, through subtraction. 
The attainments made in this branch were not measurable so much by the 
amount of ground gone over, as by the remarkable (unequaled, can hardly 
be too strong a term,) mastery which they had gained of the subject. The 
perfect clearness of their ideas on a portion of arithmetic, which is peculiar- 
ly difficult to the deaf and dumb, and the ability to analyze complicated and 
difficult problems and combinations, was more than a compensation for the 
apparent slowness of their progress. 

The course of lessons pursued had been prepared by the instructor of 
diyision A, and was still in manuscript. 

As this work has been written expressly for the deaf and dumb, and is 
peculiarly simple in its details, it is hoped that when published, and put in 
the hands of the pupils in younger classes, they can be brought in less time, 
to the point which the pupils in this class have reached. 

The following exercises will give a general idea of the course pursued in 
the examination : 

Division B. 

I. Answers to questions on geography : 

1. What ocean is east of the United States ? 
" The Atlantic ocean." 

2. What gulf is south of the United States ? 
" The Gulf of Mexico." 

3. What lake is there between Canada West and New York ? 
" Lake Ontario." 

4. What is the capital of Wisconsin ? 
" Madison." 

II. Answers to questions on ancient history : 
1. Who founded Eome ? 
" Bomulus." 
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2. In what country Is Borne f 
" In Itolj." 

3. What was the character of Pythagoras ? 
*' He was severe and strict, bat wise and iq»right.^ 

4. How many classes of gods did the Greeks belieye in ? 
*' They belicTcd in three classes of gods," 

5. What were they called ? 

" The celestial, marine, and infernal." 

6. Who was Jnpiter ? 

*' He was greatest of all the gods." 

7. Who was Pinto ? 

*' He was the deity who liyed in the infernal regions." 

8. Who was Venns ? 

*' She was the goddess of beanty." 

111. Answers to questions on the Bible : 

1. Who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ? 
•* Lnke." 

2. How many apostles were there ? 
" Twelve." 

3. What became of Jndas ? 
" He hnng himseUl" 

4. Why? 

" Because he was gnilty of betraying Jesns Christ with a kiss,' ' 

5. Did Christ meet the disciples after his crucifixion ? 
** Yes, sir, Christ met them after his crucifixion." 

6. From what place did Christ ascend to Heaven ? 
*' He ascended to Heaven from Mount Olivet." 

7. What did he send them after he went to Heaven ?^ 
'' He sent them the Holy Clhost." 

8. Write an abstract of the account of the healing of the lame man, con- 
tained in Acts XXL 

** While Peter and John were entering the temple, they saw a certain 
man who was laid at the gate of the temple. Peter said to him, ' Lo<^ am. 
us." The lame man gave heed to them and thought that they would give 
money to him. But they had no money, and pitied him. Peter took hnm 
by the right hand and lifted him iq». When the lame man becune well, he 
leaped, and praised God. Then Peter and John went into the tonple with 
him. The multitude saw him walking and leaping and praiai]^ God. They 
were filled with amazement.' 

lY. Incorporation of words into original sentences : 

1. On the word abhor. 

** God abhors sin, and punishes the wicked." 

** We abhor Satan who always tries and tempts us to do wroog." 

2. On the word abundance, 

** In Italy there is a great abundance of gr^;ieB." 
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DiTISION A* 

I. Exercises on geograpby : 

As the time for examinatioii was limited, a single test exercise was gtren 
the pupils. Eacli was requested to describe his native State« The follow- 
ing are some of the replies : 

1. '* New York, the most populous State in the Union, is bounded on the 
north bj lake Erie and Ontario, on the east bj Yermont, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, on the south by the Atlantic ocean and Pennsjlrania, and 
on the west by New Jersey, Pennsylvania, lakes Erie and Ontario and Can- 
ada. Its capital is Albany, a beautiful city, situated on the Hudson river, 
near the termination of its navigation. New York, the largest city in the 
Union, is in this State." 

2. *^ West Canada is one of the parts of the countries of British Amcnriea. 
I live in one town there, which is Prescott, near the St. Lawrence river, 
opposite Ogdensburgh, N. Y. The people of West Canada are under the 
government of Queen Victoria." 

3. ** North Carolina, the land of tar and turpentine, is my dear native 
State, bounded on the north by * the Old Dominion,' on the east by tlie 
Atlantic ocean, on the south by her sister Carolina and by Georgia, and on 
the west by Tennessee. Her capital is Ealeigh, a neat village, situated 
several miles from the Neuse." 

4. *' The isle of Cuba is bounded north by the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Florida Strait and the Atlantic ocean, east by the Atlantic ocean, south by 
the Atlantic ocean and the sea of Cuba, and west by the Gulf of Mexico. 
Her capital is Havana, on the north coast, containing not less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants." 

The writer of this, a semi-mute, who had learned the Spanish language 
through the ear, when a small child, evinced in this and other exercises, an 
acquaintance with the English language which was truly surprising, when 
we consider that he had been instructed in it less than a year. 

II. Answers to questions on history : 

1. Who was Cleopatra? 

** She was the beautiful, but wicked Queen of Egypt." 
*' She was the beautiful queen of Egypt ; but though she was an Egyp- 
tian by birth, she was a Greek by descent. According to history, she was 
so beautiful as to captivate any hero or king whenever he came into her 
presence." 

2. What are the names of some of the distinguished persons of whom you 
have been reading in your text book on history. 

*' Cyrtis, Epaminondas, Alexander the Great, Xerxes, Demosthenes, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Socrates, Darius, Draco, Homer, Pericles, Diogenes, 
Plato." 

III. Answers to questions on the Bible : 
1. Who was Paul ? 

'* He was an apostle, and the only learned man of the number. He was 
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bon in Tanas. Before liis coiiTenion ke was a emel persecutor of tin 
ckristians, and witnessed tke stoning of the first martjr, St. Stephen/* 

2. ** Paul, the abettor of those who stoned the martjr Stephen, was m 
great an enemy to the christians that he was delighted to seute snch f<d* 
lowers of our Savionr as came in ^is way. For instance, he went and 
asked a wurant from the high priest in Jerusalem, that he might go t9 
Damascus to bring the deyoat inhabitants bound to the prisons in the holy 
city. But while on his way there, a flash of light from heaven struck hia 
to the ground. I can only say, owing to the want of time, that from tha 
day the infidel found it ** hard to kick against the pricks," he became on# 
of the most powerful supporters of the gospel. He trayeled from plaoc 
to place, regardless of danger and persecutions, and bearing the glad news 
to the enlightened yet benighted Gentiles." 

lY. Exercises in Arithmetic : 

The following problems were quickly and correctly solyed by every msm- 
ber of the division : 

1. ^ of a certain number are 323. a. What are ^ \ f^ of the numb^ I 
b. What is the number less ^+f of the number ? 

2. Mr. C. went to fish on the Harlem river. ^ of his line measured 21 
feet. He threw out his line so that ^ of the line were in the water, ^ of 
the line were between the water and the end of his fishing rod, and the rest 
of his line was on the rod and reel. How many feet of line were on ihm 
rod and reel? 

Class of the Seventh Year. 

This class was in two divisions, one of boys and the other of girls, dis- 
tinguished, as in other cases, by the letters A and B. The boys were under 
a liberally educated gentleman, and the girls under a lady, both of whom 
had had a very enlarged experience in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. 

Their text books had been Goodrich's Comprehensive Greography and 
History, a work of elevated character, and remarkably * well adi^ted, in 
its style, to the necessities of a class of this standing ; Professor Norton's 
First Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, in which the elements 
of these allied sciences have been laid down with clearness and beauty ; the 
gospel of Matthew and the Acts of the Apostles, with portions of the 
Epistles ; Grallaudet and Hooker's Illustrative and Defining Dictionary, a 
work which, as it was written in great part by the earliest American in- 
structor of the deaf and dumb, contains many features valuable in convey- 
ing to them a knowledge of a class of words they will find peculiarly avail- 
able ; Smith's Arithmetic, in which they had studied, in addition to what 
previous classes had been taught, compound numbers, decimal fractions, 
interest, &c., &c ; and Thomas' admirable exposition of Uie principles 
of book-keeping by single entry. All these text books had been 
subsidiary to the study of the English language, which, after giving a 
knowledge of the duties imposed by religion, must ever be the chi^ object 
in the instruction of the deaf and dumb. If, by the study of mere Ian- 
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giiage, to the exclosion of eyerything else, a greater perfection therein 
could be acquired, it is the dictate of reason that the course of study 
should be arranged simply with reference to this, inasmuch as when lan- 
guage had once been mastered, the deaf mute could, by simple reading, make 
any attainments he chose. It is fortuiyte, however, that text books treat- 
ing of all the topics embraced in a good common school education can be 
80 used in their education as to advance their knowledge of language, be- 
cause they thus learn the phraseology necessary to be employed in the' 
expression of fundamental ideas, even more perfectly than could be done by 
any other means, while the strength imparted to their reasoning powers 
reacts favorably upon their ability to compose. 

Every lesson is explained carefully in signs. All the peculiar idioms 
and difficult words are illustrated by the instructor, and the pupil is obliged 
to incorporate them in original sentences of his own, so as to make their 
use familiar. 

The recitations, too, are conducted in writing ; the pupil, in this way, 
either giving answers to questions or an abstract of the lesson in his own 
language. For the purpose of strengthening the memory, parts, and, in 
^ome instances the whole, of the lessons are written in the exact words of 
the text book. 

The following specimens of the exercises at the examination, will convey 
some idea of the attainments of this class. For convenience, as well as to 
give a fuller idea of the attainments of the graduating class, they are se- 
lected indiscriminately from each division. 

I. Answers to general questions on geography : 

1. What is geography ? 

" Geography is a description of the earth and its inhabitants." 
** It is the description of the earth, and has many interesting explana- 
tions about the soil, climate, &c." 

2. What is the shape of the earth ? 

*' The earth is round or globular in form, and isolated in space. It is 
not a perfect sphere, however. It is flattened at the poles so as to be 
twenty-six miles more in diameter at the equator than at the poles." 

3. How many motions has the earth ? 

** The motions of the earth are two-fold ; one diurnal on its own axis, 
and one annual around the sun. The former causes daj and night, and the 
latter causes the change of seasons, with their genial variety of beauty." 

4. How is it known that the earth is round ? 

*' We have many proofs and ipuch evidence that the earth is round. 
One is that navigators have sailed around the world and returned to the 
eame port from which they set out." 
• 5. What is latitude ? 

" Latitude is the distance of a place from the equator. Any place north 
of the equator is in north latitude. The places south of the equator are 
in south latitude. " 
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6. Wliat is longitude ? 

*' Longitude is the distance of a place east or west from a given meridian. 
Longitude is generally reckoned from Greenwich, near London, in England. 
It is reckoned, in the United States, from Washington." 

A nnmber of questions on history, not recorded, were asked and correctly 
answered. 

II. Answers to questions on natural philosophy : 

1. What is natural philosophy ? 

** It is the science which treats of the properties of bodies and the laws 
and operations of the material world." 

** It is the science which informs us of the laws of the mechanical proper- 
ties of matter." 

2. What are the me 3hanical powers ? 

** The lever, the pulley, the wheel and axle, the inclined plane, and the 
wedge." 

3. Where is the fulcrum in a pair of shears ? 

'* It is found in the joint where the two blades arc united to each other." 

4. Describe the common sucking pump. 

" It consists of two tubes of unequal size. The lower tube has one end 
situated in the water with the other end fastened to the large upper tube, 
with a valve on the top of it. The large tube contains a piston with a valve 
placed in the centre of it. When the piston is raised, the lower valve 
opens. The air first comes up, and when the piston is let down again, the 
lower valve shuts, and the upper valve opens. Then there is nothing in 
the tube except a vacuum, and the pressure of the air down in the well, 
outside of the pump, makes the water go up in the tube. Then while we 
are working, raising up and down the piston, the water comes up. The 
lower valve always opens when we draw the piston up, and shuts again 
when we draw it down, and the upper valve opens ; and so a constant stream 
of water is flowing out of the spout." 

5. What is light ? 

" Light is, by some, supposed to be a very fine ether, which shines very 
brightly after it is produced by the luminous body." 

*• Light is a natural and luminous substance. It comes from the sun 
every day. Light travels in eight minutes with great velocity. We can- 
not live without light. We will be shrouded in the gloom of the earth. 
Plants and trees cannot grow without light. They will be without form, 
and void in the darkness of the earth. We cannot see them through the 
darkness. God has divided the light from the darkness. He called the 
light day, and the darkness he called night. Light comes to our eyes with 
much brightness. In the night our eyes dilate with a dull paleness. Light 
always contracts the eyes. The light passes through the eyes and produces 
the sensation of sight." 

6. What is electricity ? 

*• It is an exciting fluid which looks like lightning, and will diverge from 
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its situation against any metal when it is brought near it. The greatest 
electrical machine was constructed by the Dutch at Harlem." 

'* Electricity is a fine subtile fluid which is excited when glass or wax is 
rubbed with a woolen cloth or silk.'* 

III. Astronomy : 

The following composition, by one of the young ladies, will giye a fair 
view of their attainments in this branch : 

THK HEAVENLY BODIES. 

The earth is spherical in shape. It is not really round, but flattened at 
its poles. The ancients supposed that it was supported by the aid of the 
tortoise. The earth was supposed to be flat, because only a small part of 
its surface reached the eye of the ancients. The earth has two motions — 
one on its axis and another around the sun. It has a rotation once in 
twenty-four hours. When the same side of the earth is directed toward 
the sun, it receives great light and heat in summer, while the other side is 
dark and very cold in winter. When the earth is turned toward the sun, 
his light shines upon that side which is called day, while the other side is 
dark, which we call night. The earth revolves around the sun once in 365 J 
days. When the sun's rays are directed perpendicularly towards the equa- 
tor, that part of the earth is called the torrid zone, and it is nearest to the 
equator. The earth has one moon which shines brightly over its surface. 
The earth is surrounded by a dense cloudy atmosphere, and a blue canopy 
hangs over it, filled with innumerable stars which are stationary in the sky. 

The sun rests in the centre of the solar system, and produces great light 
and heat. It is a luminous body and it shines with a powerful light upon 
the earth. Its bulk is nearly a million and a half times greater than that 
of the earth. The sun is the king of day, because his light diverges with 
great strength. Astronomers have observed by the aid of telescopes and 
other instruments, that the sun's surface appears to present dark spots. It 
rotates on its axis at the same rate once in twenty-seven and one-half days ; 
but it does not revolve around the earth. Its distance from the earth is 
95,000,000 miles. It is surrounded by a luminous atmosphere, because it 
is a solid body. It is sometimes eclipsed. The appearance of the sun is 
like a large golden orange which hangs brightly from the sky. 

The moon shines brightly, and is called the queen of night. We some- 
times see its disc, which increases from a slender crescent to a full circle, 
and then decreases to a small crescent again. The earth sometimes passes 
between the sun and the moon, and its shadow passes over her, and she 
becomes eclipsed. The moon appears to rise in the east, and set in the west. 
Its revolution around the earth takes place once in twenty-seven and one- 
half days. She hangs beautifully in the blue sky with her mild silvery 
face smiling upon us. 

Mercury is the smallest of all the planets, and nearest to the sun. It 
stands betwen the sun and Yenus, and is surrounded by an atmosphere, 
within which it is stationary. Its bulk is about sixteen times smaller than 
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flie etLT&^B. Axtrfmcimen wtAe a fiseorery cf it« rarfiiee, irintdi is a fiiint 
body, and does not sliine upon ns. 

Tenm is tke next nearest to tlM svn, and it is a little smaller l3nm 1^ 
earth. It lias yarioiiB pkases like the moon. It presents a brigirt and 
beaulifBl appearatDoe. We sometimes see it at erening, inien onr eyes are 
directed t-oward the west. It always asnends and descends abore and 
below the horizon. Its appearance was first disoorered by €blileo, hj the 
aid of a telescope. 

The s«r£aoe.of Mars was discerned by astronomers, by the aid of large 
telesoopeB. Its appearance is like the earth, and it has the ontlines of oor« 
tinents and seas. The land presents a dull red color, and the sea a green- 
ish color. Its fflxe is seven times smaBer than the earth. 

Jupiter. With the aid of large telescopes, astronomers hare observed 
that its appearance is like a continent and seas. They think it may be 
inhabited. It presents a beautiful appearance, because several black 
streaks are seen along its surface, like a striped coat. Jupiter is the king 
of the planets. It rotates round the sun once in twelve years. Its size is 
more than 1,200 times greater than the earth« The appearance of its sur- 
face displays itself beautifully. * Jnpiter has four satellrtes, which revolve 
with it around the sun. 

Saturn has double shining rings, which are detailed from the body of 
the planet. It is nearly 1,000 times the size of the earth. The breadth 
of its ring is supposed to be 29,000 miles, and its thickness abont %0 
miles. It appears to be larger than any of the planets. I snppose that 
the colors of its ring shine beautifully. Eight satellites hare been seen by 
the aid of large telescopes. 

Uranus and Neptnne are so far from the sun that we cannot see them 
without the aid of large telescopes. The number of their sateTlites is not 
known with certainty, but they are supposed to have four, and probably 
eight. Keptune is the farthest from the sun, whidi bestows only a little 
light and heat upon its surface. 

The appearance of a comet is beautiful, and it has a flying tail like a 
kite. The head of the comet is a luminous matter, called the nucleus. 
The nucleus increases to the tail of the comet, and presents a splendid 
sight. The tail is supposed to be of various colors. It happened that, 
many years ago, a great comet came 90,000 miles near the sun^s sur&ice. 
It^B velocity is ^0 miles per second. The comet flies with great yelocitj 
in the blue sky, its tail being spotted with bright stars. 

The flzed stars cannot be counted in the sky by astronomers with larg* 
telescopes, because they are innumerable. They are so far from the earth 
that we cannot see them, but we can see them only a little. If we could 
fly toward them, we would And that scmie of them are as large as the 
planets. They are reiQly stationary in space, though they appear to revolve 
around lihe earth. The stars hang trembling like bri|^t diamonds in t^ 
beaattifnl sky. H. L. G. 
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Further exercises are omitted, as being unnecessary, after wliat lias be 
given, for establishing the fact that, in the ordinary coarse of seven .years , 
the pupils of this Institution, notwithstanding the immense disadvantages 
at which they start, gain an available knowledge of the English language , 
and make attainments in the rudimentary branches of education that would 
be creditable to the pupils of most of our common schools. 

The efficacy of human science, skill, and ingenuity, in removing the 
shackles imposed upon the mind by physical disabilities, was still more 
strikingly manifested in the examination of the pupils who had been pursu- 
ing academical studies. 

The examination of these pupils had been committed, by a resolution of 
the Board, to the Kev. E. D. G-. Prime, D. D., whose reputation for learn- 
ing and ability give to his opinions a peculiar value, and who presented, at 
the close of the examination, the following report on 

The High Class. 

To the President and Board of Directors of the New York Institution 

for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb : 

The undersigned, at the request of Dr. Peet, principal of the Institution, 
attended on the 12th inst. to the examination of the High Class, spending 
the whole day in the interesting labor ; and he takes great pleasure in 
reporting to your honorable body the result of that examination, which was 
more and more satisfactory the further it was extended and the more tho- 
roughly it was pursued. 

Ten young ladies and eleven young gentlemen compose the class, who 
have spent from one to three years in the class, and from eight to ten years 
in the Institution. The examination was conducted without any reference 
to the manner or order in which they had pursued any particular study, 
and with the single design to elicit their actual knowledge of the several 
branches which they had pursued. The questions in the several studies 
were proposed without consultation with their teacher, the vice-principal 
of the institution. Prof. I. L. Peet, and the result showed a more thorough 
comprehension of the branches of learning which had been pursued than I 
had supposed it possible for those to obtain, who labored under such disad- 
vantages, and to whom many of the most important avenues of knowledge 
have been closed from their birth. 

Commencing with an examination on Arithmetic and Algebra, they exhi- 
bited not only a thorough knowledge of the elementary principles of com- 
putation, but a readiness in the use of figures, even in mental processes, 
which was in the highest degree gratifying. The Algebraic processes were 
carried out by the young ladies as well as the young gentlemen, in a manner 
which showed that they not only understood the subject, but that it had 
been studied con amore. 

The examination on English Grammarv showed that the whole structure 
of the language had been analyzed. No question was proposed that did 
not meet with a ready, and almost invariably a correct answer from each 
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member of tBe cla»8, given at tlie same time upon their several black-boards. 
Tlie nse of the symbols employed in this department greatly facilitated the 
examination, and the eye could at^once detect the uniformity of their 
analyses of the several sentences given them to be construed. Not only 
'vrere the parts of speech designated with readiness, but as the examination 
-was more and more extended into the minutiad of construction, it showed 
that the several changes of each was in the mind of the pupils, not learned 
by rote but intelligently comprehended. 

In Rhetoric, the examination was equally satisfactory, and here, in verifi- 
cation of the general expressions of satisfaction made, I am able to present 
tlie proof, by giving some examples copied at my request from the black- 
boards, as they were written. 

In reply to the question — What is the difference between Grammar and 
Rhetoric ? one of the young ladies Wrote : 

'* Grammar teaches us the principles upon which language is founded, 
and how to combine words in sentences ; Rhetoric teaches us how to orna- 
ment them and explain their meaning. Rhetoric teaches us how to write 
"with grace and beauty ; it is to language what trees and flowers are to 
nature." 

When asked — What are figures of speech ? another wrote : 

"Figures of speech are those forms of language in which we borrow 
similitudes from other objects to illustrate those of which we are speaking." 

The following examples of Metaphor were given with as much rapidity 
as they could be written : 

** Webster's Dictionary is the telescope of the English language." 

** Faithfulness is the anchor that holds the ship of friendship safely while 
the heaving billows dash against it." 

" Joy is composed of the purest and fastest fiowing sands in life's hour- 
glass." 

*' Memory is the surveyoV of reason." 
" Vanity is the shadow of a fool." 

*' Vice is a turbulent agitation of a storm which terrifies and brings ship- 
wreck." 

"Friendship is an oasis in the desert of life." 

** Conscience is the beacon light that prevents us from being wrecked upon 
the shoals of temptation or running upon the breakers of sin." 

One of the young gentlemen wrote the following : 

** A girl is covered with the strength of faithfulness, but her heart is the 
abode of coldness." 

The following were given as examples under the several degrees of per- 
sonification : 

** Frowning palisades ; trembling leaf; thoughtful night ; cruel tornado." 

** Pride will be abased; humility will be elevated and crowned with a 
wreath of glory at the close of life." 

"The leaves tremble at the sight of a raging storm," 
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** education ! how I love thee, my deliverer from the chains of 
ignorance, my Mend in life, and the source of my hope in dea^." 

'' Faith ! come thou up to me, and let me enjoy the promised salvation of 
Jesus.^' 

Under antithesis, the following were written : 

^Modesty is the sister of meekness, but pride is the child of ignorance." 
'* In the morning the sun brings his glory before him, and in the evening 
he draws it after him." 

'* Pride does not desire to owe, and self-love desires not to pay." 
'* The sun clothes the earth with gold, the moon with silver." 
*' Poor though pious, she was contented with her humble lot." 
** Through the portals of darkness we enter the regions of eternal light." 
The examination on Natural Philosophy was quite extended, and in its 
various departments the pupils appeared to be at home. The priuciplcs of Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, &c., were evidently familiar to their 
minds, and understood. One of the pupils gave in the sign language a 
description of the common pump, and also of the air pump, which was 
unusually intelligible, even to one ignorant of the language, and which 
showed that he was perfectly acquainted with the principles upon which 
they are constructed as well as with the instruments themselves. Another 
described the fire engine, answering every inquiry with regard to its prin- 
ciples and mode of operation. 

But a marvel of intelligence and of description, considering the disad- 
vantages of the deaf-mute, is the following description of the steam engine 
which one of the pupils wrote upon the black-board, altogether impromptu, 
and with great rapidity. It was copied at my request. 

'* The steam engine is a combination of the mechanical powers, which is 
caused to move by means of the elastic force of steam, which is naturally 
expanded by heat, and suddenly condensed by cold, being, in the first case, 
a resistless force of motion, and leaving, in the other case, a vacuum. The 
principal parts of the steam engine are the boiler, the steam pipe, the 
steam chest, the piston and its rod, the balance wheel, the eccentric wheel 
and the eccentric rod, the steam valve, and the governor. The boiler is 
generally a cylinder used to generate steam. It has a safety valve, kept 
down by a weight attached to a lever. When the steam has too much 
power, it will force up the valve, and thus escape. The steam pipe is usu- 
ally a pipe communicating between the boiler and the steam chest. The 
steam rushes into the chest through the pipe from the boiler. There are 
from three to four orifices in the chest, connected with three pipes, — one a 
waste pipe, and the two others opening into either side of the cylinder. 
The steam chest is commonly a cylindrical box, having a valve and a valve- 
rod, which move up and down in it as the steam works in. The valve, if 
it have but one cavity, and if there be but three orifices, covers two of 
these orifices at one time. If these be the two lower ones, the steam will 
rush frem the steam chest through the upper pipe, whose orifice is uncov- 
ered, and force down the piston in the cylinder, thus conveying motion to 
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all sorts of machinery. The confined air or steam tiiiat may possibly be in 
the other end of the cylinder, escapes through the pipe connected there- 
with, and whose orifice is covered by the valve, and through the cavity of 
^e valve passes into the waste pipe. Then the v#lve is moved the other 
way, covering the orifice which was before uncovered, and still covering the 
orifice of the waste pipe, but leaving uncovered the orifice that before was 
eovered. The hot steam thus being shut o£f from the upper end of the 
piston, rushes into the valve, and through the waste pipe into the air, which 
condenses it slowly, or into a box of cold water, which condenses it rap- 
idly, while the steam let into the lower end causes the piston to rise. The 
eccentric wheel is a wheel whose axis is out of centre, and having for its 
axis that of the balance wheel. With this eccentric wheel a rod is con- 
nected, by means of a band surrounding the circumference, and thus 
receives a forward and backward, or upward and downward motion, which 
moves the valve in the steam chest to and fro. The balance wheel is of 
great advantage, enabling the piston, by its momentum, to continue moving 
up and down, without being stopped at the dead or centre point. The 
governor has two balls held up by two levers attached to the axle, and 
revolving round it. When the speed increases, it causes the two balls to 
srparate from each other, rabing one end, and of course giving a downward 
motion to the other end of a lever connected with a valve in the steam 
pipe, thus giving less steam to the pipe. When the work is increased, the 
balls fall toward each other, in consequence of the lessening of the rapidity 
of the steam engine, and this raises the other end of the lever and lets in 
more steam. The steam engine is the most remarkable of the works of 
man, and gives us the resistless conviction that man is the most wonder- 
ful of God*s works, and that the mind of man is the work of God." 

The whole class had studied book-keeping practically, and exhibited the 
result of theif labors in neatly kept and accurately posted books. 

In French, translations were made into English, and the reverse : the 
phrase being repeated to them by the manual alphabet, the translation 
was immediately written with great accuracy upon the blackboard. The 
result of the examination in this branch showed that deaf mutes have a 
facility in acquiring languages which could scarely be expected. 

The following are some of the results of the examination in Moral 
Science. 

In reply to the inquiry,^— What is the standard of right and wrong ? it 
was written : 

" The word of God." 

** The Bible is the standard of right and wrong." 

** The Bible teaches us what is the best way." 

" We may know when a thing is right or wrong by considering whether 
it will interfere/ with the rights of others, or if it is contrary to the laws 
of God." 

In reply to the question, — ^What are some of the duties which we owa 
to God ? it was written : 
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** We must love him with our whole heart. We must have a sense of 
our dependence upon him for all things, and we must feel confidence in his 
love, and worship and obey him.'* 

In reply to the que^on, — What are some of the duties which children 
owe to parents ? it was answered : 

** We must give them love and respect, and must treat them with im- 
plicit obedience when their commands do not interfere with those of our 
Father in Heaven. We should confide in and consult them before we 
undertake anything of importance, and obey the command of G-od, * Honor 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land.' " 

Another wrote : 

" They are bound to love, honor, respect and qbey them all they can, 
and not forsake them when they are old and feeble, nor let their grey hairs 
go down in sorrow to the grave." 

Two reflections have occurred to my mind in this examination and in fre- 
quent intercourse with the deaf and dumb. One of these is, that deaf mutes 
who have enjoyed the advantages of education, appear to give a more think- 
ing and intelligent attention to what they study, than those who enjoy the 
use of all their senses. Whether it is that they are more shut up to reflec- 
tion, and thus accustomed by necessity to think, or whatever be the reason, 
I have been impressed with the fact, and it is one of the deepest interest in 
its bearing upon their education, and as an encouragement to afford them 
all the melins of knowledge. Another reflection is, (and it is one which 
must have been excited in other minds,) that they exhibit great fertility of 
thought, and excel especially in the graces and beauties of composition. 
Their minds appear to have a peculiarly poetical cast, and one which 
affords them great delight in their own creations and adornings. This I 
suggest as an argument in favor of giving to them every opportunity for the 
highest mental cultivation, and for acquiring the material of thought. Shut 
out as they are, by silence, from the world around, let the world within be 
all the more sedulously cultivated, as the means of promoting their happiness. 

In summing up the report of this examination, I desire to speak with un- 
qualified interest and pleasure, of its results, as exhibiting a remarkable in- 
telligence and proficiency on the part of the pupils, and as in the highest 
degree creditable to those who are engaged in giving instruction. As this 
class have passed through the ordinary course of instruction, they may be 
considered as representatives of the Institution, and as such, their advance- 
ment must be cheering to all its friends, and indeed to every philanthropic 
heart. In the degree of cultivation and of the acquisition of knowledge 
which they have attained, we have the gratifying proof that to these chil- 
dren of silence, who for ages were left to walk on through life not only in 
silence, but in darkness, a day star has arisen ; that to them, as well as to 
others, the vast domains of science and of literature have been fully opened, 
that they also may be fitted to walk hand in hand with others in those de- 
lightful and ennobling pursuits from which they were once excluded. We 
may find still higher satisfaction in the assurance which we have, that they 
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may now enjoy more fully than ever before, the means by which they may 
be prepared in another and a better land, where every ear will be unstopped 
and every tongue loosed, to take their seats among the redeemed, as not 
only ransomed, but intelligent spirits, and where they shall not only listen 
to, but join in the eternal anthem of praise to Ood and the Lamb. 

Very respectfully, 

E. D. 0. PRIME. 
Deai* and Dumb Institution, July 14, 1858. 



THE CLOSING EXERCISES. 

Tbe following account of this portion of the examination, is mainly ex- 
cerpted from the New York Observer of July 22 : 

*' The concluding exercises of the academical year of the New York In- 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb were held on Wednesday, the 14th inst., 
at the chapel of the Institution, near Fort Washington, in presence of a 
large audience. 

The pupils of the Institution, numbering over three hundred, were seated 
in rows on the back seats of the chapel. The president. Dr. Harvey P. 
Peet, opened the exercises with the following remarks : 

This Institution, by the good providence of God, is brought to the close 
of another academical year, and we have successfully accomplished the ob- 
jects for which it was established— raising the deaf and dumb to a know- 
ledge of the duties of social life, and making them good and honorable citi- 
zens. The exhibition of this occasion will be confined to the class of the 
highest attainm^ts, and will consist of exercises showing the pupils' know- 
ledge of language, and testing their ability to bear examination in regard to 
facts. The instructor will pursue his own course, and throw the pupils 
entirely on their own resources, so as to show the public what knowledge 
they possess. There is nothing cut and dried for this occasion ; but the 
exhibition of the pupils will show their proficiency in language and also in 
fact. The class of the highest attainments will now take the platform. 

Mr. Isaac Lewis Peet (the Instructor.) then called from the highest class 
three of each sex, and. explained to them by signs, that he wished them to 
state to the audience their gratigcation at their sympathy in visiting the 
cleaf mut^^ ; also, to state hpw they pursued their studief during the year, 
and to welcome the audience.to this exhibition of the result thereof. 

Tlie welcomes written by the pupils on the blackboard, contained many 
beautiful ideas, particularly one which spoke of the Institution as *' their 
palatial residence on the Bhine of America." Each of them invited the 
audience to ask what questions they pleased, an4 promised that they would 
Uiswer them to the best of their ability. 

The class were then requested to define the term '^ music." They im- 
medi^ktely turned to the board, and each wrote his or her own idea. One 
definition read as follows : 

4 
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Music is the chord of sweet sounds, as I have been told ; but of this I 
have no idea, further than that produced by the vibration of the drum. 

Another was as follows : 

Music is a beautiful, melodious sound, produced by instruments which 
convey pleasure and harmony to the ear. 

Another, after describing his idea of music, said : 

But, alas ! all such is to me denied, until I reach that place where there 

is no imperfection of the senses. 

Questions on other subjects were then proposed, and the answers dis- 
played an astonishing acquaintance with history, and as remarkable a 
degree of independent thou^t in regard to its events. A lady from Hol- 
land asked what was the influence of the Netherland colonies upon the 
history and destiny of this country, and every pupil exhibited a thorough 
knowledge of the facts relating to the early settlement of America, and the 
sources from whence the settlers came, together with the subsequent history 
of these colonies. 

While the pupils w^re writing answers to other questions, another mem- 
ber of the class, (Mr. Sidney J. Vail,) was called forward, and by panto- 
mime exhibited the names of various birds, and the passions of the mind, 
such as love, hope, hate, joy, anger, sorrow, happiness, forgetfulness, 
thought, &c., to the infinite amusement, and indeed astonishment of many 
persons among the audience. 

The Rev. Mr. Whitehead asked. What was the influence of the Refor- 
mation in the 16th century upon the civil and religious character of the 
world ? and the Hon. B. F. Butler asked, What effect had the American 
revolution upon all other nations of the world ? each of which was appro- 
priately, elaborately and beautifully answered. 

Dr. De Witt asked, The soul of man, is it immortal ? How is it pre- 
pared for death and eternal life ? 

One answer was as follows : 

Yes, certainly. Whosoever repents of his sins and believes in Ood his 
Creator, and in Jesus Christ his Saviour, shall have his soul prepared for 
death and the palace of eternity. 

The following reply was written by another : 

Yes, the soul of man is immortal. We may be prepared for death and 
eternity through the blood of Christ, who died for us. The soul can be 
saved by faith in Him who died, that all who believed in Him should not 
perish, but should have eternal life. This is the only way by which it can 
ever be prepared for eternity. It is easy to be prepared. Salvation is 
ever ready for those who are willing to receive it, and how many of us are 
there that are not willing to accept it, but put it off till it is too late. 
There is no danger of our being disappointed in becoming christians if we 
try, for it is simple, and the promise is that all who call in earnest shall be 
answered, and this soul can be saved if it can believe in the great promise.'' 

'following the exercises of the pupils at the slates, came the reading by Dr. 
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Prime, of his report on the examination of the High Glass, and bj the 
President, of the following report from the undersigned : 

The committee appointed to superintend tfie examination of the several 
departments of the Institution^ submit i for the adoption of the boards 
the following 

BEPOBT : 

Whereas, an examination of State pupils in the New York Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb who have completed the terms for which they were 
respectively selected by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, has been 
held by the committee of the board of directors, and the same having been 
satisfactory in respect to their attainments and general good conduct, there- 
fore. 

Resolved, That the following named pupils viz ; # 

Philander Bryant Case, Charles Williams Strong, 

William Henry Coons, Joseph H. Barnes, 

Dennis Crandall, Sarah Lavinia Bagnal, 

Jackson Davenport, Nancy Cahoon, 

Joseph Flick, Bridget Donaghue, 

Isaac Franklin Hotchkiss, ' Sarah Elliott, 

Jeremiah Hotchkiss, Martha Ann Green, 

William Hunt, Mary Kearnan, 

Albert Price Knight, Fidelia Shamp, 

Henry Hess Loveland, Sarah Elizabeth Tallman, 

Robert Kee, Susan Maria Taylor, 

Edward McConvil, Catharine Wedderhold, 

Abraham Mclntyre, Theresa McKew, 

John Evangelist Moran, Delia Proseus, 

Elias Perkins, Helena Tanner, 

John Shaw, Elizabeth Thorn, 

Lewis Welch, Helen A. Bender, 

Evelyn Porter Wood, Mary Jane Bush, 

Edward Smith Youngs, Veronica Kehl, 

who have completed the term of five years for which they were originally 
selected as State pupils by the Department, be and they are hereby recom- 
mended to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to be continued under 
instruction two years from and after the first day of September next, agree- 
ably to existing provisions of law. 
Resolved, That 

John Witschief, Emily Thome, 

Harley W. Nutting, Elizabeth Cook, 

Bhoda Ann Wells, 

pupils of this Institution, who have completed the full term of instruction 
authorized by law, as State pupils, and who have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination, be, and they are hereby recommended to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to be selected for admission into the High Class. 

, Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be forwarded to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for his action in the premises, signed 
by the President and Secretary. 

Resolved, That Edwin Elijah Miles, a pupil of this Institution, who has 
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completed the course of study in the First Class of this Institution, and 
who has passed a satisfactory examination, be, and he is hereby admitted a 
member of the High Class. 

Resolved, That in accordance with the provisions of the by-laws of the 
Institution, certificates of good character and scholarship be awarded to the 
following named pupils, who have successfully completed the course of five 
years instruction, viz : 



Joseph H. Barnes, 

David Beers, 

Philander Bryant Case, 

William Henry Coons, 

Dennis Crandall, 

Jackson Davenport, 

Alexander Wellington Deuel, 

Joseph Flick, 

Isaac Franklin Hotchkiss, 

Jeremiah Hotchkiss, 

William Hunt, 

Albert Price Knight, 

Henry Hess Loveland, 

Robert Kee, 

Edward McConvil, 

Abraham Mclntyre. 

John Evangelist Moran, 

George Riley Mowry, 

Elias Perkins, 

John William Redmond, 

Henry Dennie Reaves, 



Francis Marion Tuttle, 
Lewis Welch, 
Evelyn Porter Wood, 
Edward Smith Youngs, 
Sarah Lavinia Bagnal, 
Eunice Jenner Barker, 
Nancy Caroline Brown, 
Nancy Cahoon, 
Bridget Donaghue, 
Martha Ann G-reen, 
Veronica Kehl, 
Mary Kearnan, 
Elizabeth Layton, 
Clotilde Lyon, 
Mary Ann Quinn, 
Fidelia Shamp, 
Sarah Elizabeth Tallman^ 
Susan Maria Taylor, 
Catharine Wedderhold, 
Missouri Adeline Matheney, 
Theresa McKew, 
Delia Proseus. 



David Ray Tillinghast, 

Resolved, That the following named pupils, who have completed a dourse 
of seven years' instruction, are entitled to diplomas, and that the «ame be 
given to them, viz : 



Michael Ahem, 

George Washington Austin, 

Frederick Boyer, 

Calvin Henry Brown, 

John Cahill, 

James Henry Crippen, 

Mason Hilts, 

Everett Emmett Jay, 

James Madison Keyser, 

John Larue, 

Dennis Mahoney, 

Edward Elijah Miles, 

Harley William Nutting, 

Elnathan Bundle, 

Charles Powell Seaman, 



Robert Sheperdson, 
Washington Van Cortlandt, 
Levinus Winne Van Zandt, 
Margaret Abel, 
Juliet Berry, 
Ann Maria Bush, 
Sarah Jane Coddington, 
Elizabeth Cook, 
Lucina Elizabeth Kenfield, 
Julia Ann Livingston, 
Maria Louisa Lockwood, 
Elizabeth Pepinger, 
Nancy Maria Bobbins, 
Eliza Washburn, 
Rhoda Ann Wells, 
Eliza Philena Woodworth. 



Jabez Shepherdson, 

Resolved, That diplomas, of the highest grade, be given to the following 
named pupils, who have completed a full course of three years' study in the 
High Class : 



Job Van R 
Qairles Hei 

All of whic 
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Jobn ^an Biper Halsey, Louisa Ann Warts. 

Cbarles Henry Larkin, 

All of "which is respectfully submitted. 

A. V. WILLIAMS, 

Ch^n Com* on Examination* 

NST. FOR THE DeAF AND DUMB, ) 

July Uth, 1858." J 

Certificates and diplomas were then conferred, by the President, upon 
he pupils named in the resolutions ; and a printed farewell letter, prepared 
>y the venerable father who had, for so many years, watched over the 
levelopment of their minds from the first dawn of intellectual light to the 
present point of meridian brightness, was presented to those about to leave 
the Institution. 

After this, amid solemn stillness, during which not an eye was averted 
from the President, who, according to the usual custom, officiated in this 
last act of devotion, the incense of prayer was offered to the throne on 
high, and thus closed the labors of the year. 



TERMS OF ADMISSION. 



I. Pupils are provided for by the Institution in all respects, clothing and 
traveling expenses excepted, at the rate of one hundred and fifty dollars 
each per annum. Clothing will also be furnished by the Institution, if 
desired, at an additional annual charge of thirty dollars. Payment is 
required semi-annually in advance. 

II. The regular time of admission is at the close of the vacation, which 
extends from the second Wednesday of July, to the first Wednesday of 
September. No pupil will be received at any other time, except in very 
extraordinary cases. 

III. No deduction will be made from the annual charge, in consequence 
of absence, or on any account whatever, except sickness, nor for vacation. 

IV. Pupils are at liberty to reside, during the vacation, in the Institu- 
tion, without extra charge. 

y. Applicants for admission to be educated at the public expense, should 
be between the ages of twelve and twenty-five years. The Institution will 
not hold itself bound to receive any not embraced within this rule, but may 
do so at discretion. 

VI. Satisfactory security will be required for the punctual payment of 
bills, and for the suitable clothing of the pupils. 

VII. Application from a distance, letters of inquiry, &c., must be 
addressed, post-paid, to the President of the Institution. The selection of 
pupils to be supported at the public expense, is made by the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, at Albany, to whom all communications on the 
subject must be addressed. 

VIII. Should objections exist to the admission of any individual, the 
Board reserve to themselves, or their officers, a discretionary power to reject 
the application. 

The above terms are to be understood as embracing the entire annual 
expense to which each pupil is subjected. Stationery and necessary school 
books are furnished by the Institution. No extra charge is made in case of 
sickness, for medical attendance, medicines, or other necessary provisions. 

It is suggested to the friends of deaf-mute children, that the names of 
familiar objects may be taught them with comparative ease before their 
admission, and that possession of such knowledge, in any degree, materially 
facilitates their subsequent advancement. To be able to write an easy 
hand, or at least to form letters with a pen, is likewise a qualification very 
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able. In reference to this subject, it is recommended that tbe words 

h constitute writing lessons or copies, preparatory to admission, should 

icb as have been previously made intelligible to the learner. 

I the case of each pupil entering the Institution, it is desirable to 

in written answers to the following questions. Particular attention to 

subject is requested : 

What is the name of the individual ? If he has a middle name, it 
lid be given in full. 

When was he bom ? Give the year, month, and day of the month. 

Was he bom deaf? And if so, was there any cause which is sup- 
id to have operated before birth ? If not, at what age did he lose his 
'ing ? And by what disease or accident ? 

. Is his deafiiess total or partial ? If the latter, what is the degree of 
ring ? e. g. : Can he distinguish any spoken words ? Or hear the human 
le at all ? Or what voices can he hear ? 

. Have any attempts been made to remove the deafness ? And what 
the results of such efforts ? 

. Is there any ability to articulate, or read on the lips ? 
. Have any attempts been made to communicate instruction ? And is 
acquainted with any trade or art, or with the mode of forming letters 
b a pen. 

>. Is he laboring under any bodily infirmity, such as palsy, nervous 
mbling, malformation of the limbs, defective vision, or does he sho^ any 
as of mental imbecility or idiocy ? 

). Are there any cases of deafness in the same family, or among the 
lateral branches of kindred ? And how and when produced ? 
LO. What are the names, occupation and residence (nearest post-office) 
the parents ? Give the Christian names of both father and mother. 

11. Is either of the parents dead ? If so, has a second connection been 
med by marnage ? 

12. Was there any relationship or consanguinity between the parents 
ivious to marriage ? e. g. : Were they cousins ? 

13. What are the number and names of their children ? 

By order of the Board. 

HARVEY P. PEET, President. 
Andrew Warner, Secretary. 
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